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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE 

SECOND VOLUME. 

W HILE 1 was refldent in Gloces-* 
Tershire, in 1782*, I received 
a flattering letter from the Midland 
District ; the writer of it intimating, 
that he had lately come into pofleflion of a 
confiderable landed eflate, that he had read 
theMiNUTES of Agriculture, and that 
he was defirous of becoming my compa- 
nion in literature and my pupil in agricul- 
ture ; propofing to me a partnerjhip in 
farming. 

At firfl fight, this appeared to be a moil 
providential incident ; Angularly propitious 
to my favorite defign : the four quarters of 
the kingdom I had feen ; but in the center , 
which on many accounts may be deemed 
the moil important fituation, I was ftill a 
A 2 flranger ; 

* See the Advertifement prefixed to the Rcrae 
Economy of Glocestershire. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ft ranger : yet, without Tome knowledge of 
itspraclice, the planlthenhad in view would 
neceflarily prove abortive : but with fuch 
information, I fhould of courfe bringwithin 
my power a competent knowledge of the 
pradlice of the kingdom at large, to enable 
me to felcdt, with fufficient judgement, the 
ufeful ideas of books, and, from the whole 
colled! ion, to form a general work; 
and, for the firft time, caught a glimpfe of 
probability of my being able to carry my 
original design into execution ! 

But a partnerfhip, or any other perma- • 
nent connexion, was altogether impradti- 
cable ; as being incompatible with my plan. 
There was only one alternative ; — either 
to decline the offer ; or to accept it under the 
fpecies of agency which derives a com- 
mission from theRECEiprof theESTATE, 
without .being immediately dependant on 
the proprietor. 

When I had fulfilled my intentions in 
Glocefterfhire, I returned to London, by 
way of the Midland Counties : and finding 

part 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

part of the eftate on hand, and (through the 
mifufage of a tenant) in the lowed dage 
of negleft ; — feeing alfo other improve- 
ments wanting upon it, I agreed, on the 
terms above fpecified, to make Statfold 
my principal residence during two 
y ears : holding myfelf, however, at full 
liberty to attend to any other concern or 
avocation which might occur. 

But having committed myfelf once more 
to the field of practice, my time and my at- 
tention became imperceptibly abforbed in 
■it : thus entering into the minutice of agri- 
culture with an ardor I never intended ; 
and uniting, for the fird time, the practice 
of RURAL ORNAMENT with that of RURAL 
economy : referving, however, a fuffi- 
ciencv of leifure and application to collect 
■the provincial practice of the .Dis- 
trict of the Station, as well as to ob- 
tain a G E N F. R A L K N'OWLEDGE of the RURAL 

economy of the Midland Counties *. 

r * 

A 3 THE 

* Soe the Advertifement to the Firft Volume. 
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THE MINUTES of which this Volume 
confifts, are feleXed from a feries that I 
continued to make, as circumflances oc- 
curred, during my refidence in the DiflriX ; 
whether they arofe in my own practice, or 
in my obfervations on the nature and prac- 
tice of the furrounding country. 

Such as relate immediately to the efta- 
blifhed praXice of the DiflriX, I have in? 
corporated with the regiftered matter, in 
the Firft Volume ; and fuch other, as are not 
iingly entitled to public attention, are re- 
ferved for a future revifal, 

It may be proper to mention, that although 
thefe minutes were made with a diftant 
view of publifhing fuch as might, on due 
revifal, appear fit for publication ; yet they 
were purpofely written in the manner of 
private memorandums (and in reality for my 
own future government) that nothing 
but a plain recital of circumflances, and 
of reflexions aptly riling oyt of them, 
might find admittance. 

In 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

In fele&ing thefe minutes for publica- 
tion, I have judged it proper to arrange 
them in two feparate feries, the one of 
AGRICULTURE, the Other of PLANTING 
(including the management of wood- 
land and hedges), as well with a view 
to perfpicuity, as for the greater conve- 
niency of readers who may be more 
particularly interefted in the one, or the 
other, of thefe two branches of rural 

ECONOMICS,] 
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MIDLA N D COUNTIES. 


i. 

1784. June F l r 'HIS morning, tooka ride 
14th. jL to the FAiR of Belton, 
a village in Leicefterfhire : the laft fpring 
fair of note, in this country. 

A great fhow of cattle : ' not lefs than a 
thoufand head : principally yearling and 
twoyearold heifers : very fmall and very 
poor “ drove things all of the long- 
horned breed, and are many of them brought, 
I underfland, from the northward, as far as 
Lancalhire. Some barrenersand a few cows. 

The price of lean cattle, extremely high. 
Some ftripling heifers, bought at feven 
pound ten Ihillings to eight guineas a piece, 
Vol. II. B cannot 
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I. 

MARKETS. 


GRAZING. 


LIME. 


cannot weigh more than forty ftones, at 
Michaelmas; and it is a hazard whether they 
will, then, be worth the money now given 
for them. 

• * 

It certainly would be more prudent, in in- 
dividuals, to Unit up their grounds, for 
hay, than to buy cattle, for which no ade- 
quate profit Can, on a fair chance, be ex- 
pedted. 

Perhaps generally, mow a greater proportion 
when cattle are dear, graze more when they 
are cheap. A flack, of hay may be kept, 
till it be wanted, without expeqce ; but a 
bullock mull be fold within a limited time, 
or lofs may be added to lofs. 


June 14. Came round by Breedgn 
lime kilns — provincially “lime works.” 
Breedon Hill is a femiglobular eminence : 
formed of an irregular mafs of limeftone. 

The lime produced from this rock is of a 
fingular quality. Five or fix quarters an 
acre are found to be a beneficial dreffing, 
for the lands of this neighbourhood. But 
it is an opinion, univerfally admitted, 

at 
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that if much more than that quantity be laid 
on, it is “ poifon to the land it having been 
obferved, that where, by accident, a greater 
quantity has been fcattered, no grafs will 
grow ; and that where load heaps have flood, 
no corn will thrive ; but, inftead of it a bed 
of couch and thirties appear : a cirCumftance 
which has fet many men againft it, under an 
idea that it breeds thefe two pefts of cultivated 
land. But fee minutes 100 and 103. 

Some fmall proportion of this rock has 
every appearance of vitrifadlion, except the 
colour ; which is that of rufty iron. See i. 200. 

The quarries that are now in ufe are thirty 
or forty feet high ; each a cliff of hetero- 
geneous rock, with fcarcely any covering. 

Having no regular feams, the rock is 
obliged to be blafted ; but the fragments fall 
eafily under the hammer ; breaking into irre- 
gular pieces, like glafs. 

There are fix or feven kilns at work : each 
built at the foot of its refpe<rtive quarry ; 
and againft the bafe of the hill ; with only 
one fide open to draw at ; but with two, and 
fome three, eyes or draught holes ; made 
wide and commodious ; with an arch turned 
over each to fupport the top of the kiln ; and, 
within this archway, above the eye, are air 
8 * holes. 
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LIME. 


MINUTES Agric. 

holes, to feed the fire (a new idea) : thefe 
air holes, fix or eight in number, reaching 
half-way up the kiln. 

From the top of the archway, projects a 
penthoufe, or roof of faggots ; forming a 
fiiCd, under which a quantity of drawn 
lime may lie, out of the way of rain. 

The burners make their layers unufually 
thick : the flone half a yard, and the coal 
five or fix inches ; coaling very highly (the 
pits only two or three miles from the kiln) ; 
throwing in coals as large as the head : their 
only idea feeming to be that of keeping up 
aftrong fire in the kiln. 

They are all drawing kilns (fee York 
Ecox.)> being never let out, during the 
•burning feafon, unlefs to repair : drawing, 
it is faiJ, four or five loads from each kiln, 
daily ! 

The price of this lime, at the kiln, is 
eighteen, pence a quarter; with a perquifite 
to the burners of meat and drink, or in lieu 
of it, two (hillings a load; and with ge- 
nerally a bribe, the firft loady that they 
may cheat their imafters (and at the fame 
rime themfelves), by giving a falfe gauge 

of 
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of the waggon. Altogether a ridiculous 
cuftom. 

The cod of five loads (lands thus : 

Thirty quarters at \ 2 >d. - - £250 

Lime men is. a load, and is. i" 
Over - - o 12 o' 

£• 2. 170 

or ut. $d. a load, of fix quarters; namely, 
about a chaldron and a half, common lime 
meafure. 

The cod of fetching, fixteen or feventeen 
miles, may be edimated at a guinea a load ; 
with turnpikes, near three (hillings each load ; 
together with watering, turning, and fpread- 
ing : the whole amounting to about 40J. an 
acre for the drefling. 

3 ' 

July 3. Yefterday, limed part of No. 1,. 
•\vith Breedon lime, treated as follows : . 

Nine loads, — between twelve and fifteen 
chaldron, fet in three heaps, acrofs the 
piece, and by the fide of water pits, for the 
conveniency of watering. 

B 3 ... The 
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WATERING 

LIME, 


FARM 

BUILDINGS. 


The principal part was watered, as it was 
thrown out of the waggons. Three days ago, 
the heaps were turned over, and the unflaked 
parts rewatcrcd. 

The turning and watering cofl fourpcnce a 
load ; the ufual price : a mere trifle, compared 
with the utility. SeeYoRK. Econ. Art. Lime. 


4 * 

July 27. Every sty fhould have a rub- 
bing poll. 

Having occafion to Ihift two hogs out of a 
fty without one, into another with a port, ac- 
cidentally put up to fupport the roof, I had 
a full opportunity of obferving its ufe. 

The animals, when they went in, were 
dirty, with broken ragged coats, and with 
dull heavy countenances. In a few days, 
they cleared away their coats, cleaned their 
fleins, and became fleekly haired; the enjoy- 
ments of the poji were difcernible even in their 
looks : in their livelinefs and apparent con- 
tentment. 

It is not probable that any animal fhould 
thrive, while afflidted with pain or uneafinefs. 

Graziers 

1 
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Graziers fuffer {ingle trees to grow, or put 
up dead ports, in their grounds, for their 
cattle to mb themfelves againft ; yet it is pro- 
bable, a rubbing port has never been placed, 
intentionally, in a Jly : though, perhaps, for 
a twofold reafon, rubbing ismoft requifiteto 
/wine. 


5 * 

• . ^ 

July 28. A thin crop of wheat may 
be improved, by lowing oats over it, in the 
fpring. 

Mr. Williams Rice ofTamworth had a 
piece of wheat, laft year, which went off, in- 
patches, in the fpring ; fo as not to be worth 
Handing, alone, as a crop. He therefore 
fowed, and harrowed in, oats, in the vacant 
places. The confequence was a very full 
crop of oats and wheat which were fepa- 
rated, principally, by the fan, in winnowing. 

The head wheat was bought freely by the 
millers; who in this country, where wheat is 
univerfally grown after oats, and of courfe is 
feldom or ever free from them, are lefs {cra- 
pulous about a few oats being mixed among 
wheat, than they are in other diftrifls. 

B 4 To 
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MINUTES 1 Agric. 

Today, I ate fome bread made from the 
tail of this wheat, or rather the head of the 
oats [(about half of each): good houfhold 
bread.- , : 

It is Obfervable that, in this cafe, the corn 
requires to be cut twice over, in the rriill 


6 . 

September x 5. This year, I have given 
eight Ihiliings an acre, with beer, fomoiNo 
turneps; and, even at this price, it has been 
with difficulty I have got them tolerably done. 

This price, compared with that of Norfolk 
(fee Nqef. Econ.), ' fs extravagantly high. 
But there are two real on s for this difparity. 

In Norfolk, every plowman and every har- 
rowboy is a , turnep hoer.: here, hoing is a 
myfeery, practiced only by a few, who have 

it in their power to make their own terms. 

Befide, 

* I publiih this Minute as a hint, by Which much 
may be frequently profited. The advantage a fifing 
from the expedient confute, not more in the increafe of 
crop, than in the diminution of weeds, which, in a thin 
or partial crep, fcldom fail of being abundant. By a 
machine Ian, properly regulated, oats may be feparated 
4 , fpm wheat, eafily and eJeSually. 
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Befide, in Norfolk, the foil is light, and 
free from Hones : the hoe paffes freely thro’ 
it, and the hoer, fweeping his tool round the 
plants at pleafure, works from hour to hour 
without a check. But here, the foil, in moft 
places, abounds with pebbles, aild, being of 
a more ftubborn and cloddy nature than the 
fands of Norfolk, the hoer is frequently un- 
der the neceflity of chopping three or four 
times, perhaps, in the fame fpace of furface 
which a Norfolk hoer would clear with one 
fweep of his hoe. Were he to attempt to 
draw his hoe in the Norfolk manner (perhaps 
not the bed), he would bp liable (by 
reafonof the obftru&ions turning. afide his 
hoe from the intended diredion) to cut up 
the plants he. meant to fet out, and to fmo- 
ther thofe he had already fingled. Befide, he 
cannot, here, ufe fo wide a hoe, as is tifed in 
Norfolk. 

The Midland hoers generally ufe three- 
cornered hoes ; . each fide about feven 
inches. The reafons given for ufing thefe 
hoes, in preference to thofe of the ufual one- 
edged form, are, that they require to be car- 
ried feldomer to the grinding Hone, and that 
• they are handier to fmgle a plant with, than 

. a one- 
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a one-edged hoe. It is allowed, however, 
that a threefided hoe requires more labour, 
than a Tingle one ; whofe blade forming a 
more acute angle with the handle, lies flatter, 
and pafles more freely through the foil, than 
the triangular ones ; which, Handing nearly 
at right angle to the handle, are drawn 
aga'tnji the foil, rather than under it ; and, 
while that cuts off the weeds clean, thefe have 
them to pull afunder : befide, where the foil 
is fufficiently lool'e, to admit the hoe to be 
drawn, they are very mifehievous, in burying 
the Tingled plants. 

To obviate thefe evils, as much as may be, 
the handles are made fliort ; about three feet 
long; the workmen Hooping, proportionably, 
in ufing them. If they were more diflied, 
(they are a little), the mould would lodge 
in the hollow, and make them Hill more 
clumfey. 

Among Hones and clods, the triangular 
hoe has its merit ; adling the part of the 
WeH India hoe, or a mattock. But, where 
the furface is tolerably free and friable, the 
one-edged hoe, from feven to eight inches 
wide, and about, two and a half inches deep, 
is a more eligible tool. 

September 
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September 20. This fpring, I planted a 
berbery bush, in the wheat of No. 18. 

It blowed the ift of June, with the wind 
at northeaft. The wheat blowed the firft of 
July, with the wind at northweft, and the 
weather fine. 

The effedl, in this experiment, has not 
been fo ftriking, as it was in that made in 
Norfolk. See Norf. Econ. min. 13. & 133. 

The wheat, after the berbery was planted, 
went off, in patches, and a very thin part hap- 
pened to fall round the bulb. .This, added 
to the natural ftrength of the foil, gave the 
plants the more vigor to withftand any attack 
that might be made upon them ; and, at the 
fame time, kept them upon their legs ; while 
the parts which retained a full crop, were 
laid flat to the ground ; fo that a general 
blight took place. 

It was fufficiently obvious, however, that 
the ears which Jlood, in the vicinity of the 
berbery plant, were filled with much lighter 
grains, than thofe of any other part, where 

the 
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the corn remained Jianding; in the proportion 
of about two to one * ; excepting fome which 
flood by the fide of a crofs hedge, in which 
had been feveral berbery bufhes. <. 

Thefe, having been cut down to the flub, 
early in lafl winter, had efcaped my notice ; 
until obferving a laid plot of wheat which 
was flrikingly worfe than any other part 
(barely worth the expence of reaping), and 
looking round for the caufe, I difcovered a 
large ftool of berbery, within a few yards of 
it. Tracing the hedge, I found leveral more ; 
and the wheat on one fide of the hedge being 
a {landing crop, I had a fair opportunity of 
obferving the eftedl, ■ , • . ■ 

It is remarkable, however, ithati, in this 
calc, the jlrmv received no change of color ; 
butj on rubbing the . ears, the grains plainly 
told the neighbourhood they grew in. The 
difference was fufliciently great to engage the 
attention of the reaper of this land of wheat 
» — (a plain workman) — who, by the lightnefs 
of the corn in his hand, could perceive whei} 
he came near a berbery plant. 

Upon 

* What, however, is interesting, Vome of the grains 
produced near the bu!h (a fmall weak plant, tranlplanted 
late in the fpring) were of a tolerable quality j though 
none of them nearly full bodied. 
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Upon the whole, although I have not, 
from this year’s experience, been able to form 
any probable conjedture, as to the caufe of the 
injury, it neverthelefs ferves to fix me flill 
more firmly in my opinion, that the berbery 
is injurious to wheat. 


8 . 

September 20. An evidence that smut 
is caufed by the feed, not by the foil, the tillage, 
the manure, or the feafon, occurs this year, in 
the wheat of No. 18. 

Perceiving a row of Ihucks very full of 
fmut, while the reft of the piece was free 
from it; and, on clofer examination, finding 
that the fmutty ears were of white wheat, the 
clofe in general being of red, I was led to 
enquire into the caufe of this circumftance ; 
and was informed, by the labourer who 
thrafhed and winnoWed the white wheat for 
the purpofe, that the “ feed” — namely, the 
red — was bought, and was very free from 
fmut ; but that the quantity falling Ihort, a 
bulhel of white wheat was taken from the 
barn, to finilh the piece : adding, that this 
bulhel was very foul and fmutty. 

Enquiring 
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Enquiring as to the preparation, he faid 
the red was “ fwum and limed the white 
fown dry and dufty, as it went out of the barn. 

Therefore, whether the caufe of fmut ori- 
ginated inth tfpecies of wheat, in the circum- 
ftance of the feed being fmutty , or in that of 
its not being prepared, is uncertain. 

Neverthelefs, it Ihows, evidently, that the 
evil, in this cafe, was caufed by the feed ; not 
by the foil , the tillage, the manure, nor the 
feafon ; which were uniform, in this incident. - 


9 

September 20. This fpring, I fowed 
with barley, by way of experiment, about 
half an acre of oneyears clover ley, which I 
was fowing with oats, on one plowing. 

It was lown the 27th April (the fpring 
backward) : at the rate of about two bufhels 
an acre. The foil a good middle loam, 
which had been plowed fome days, and 
worked very well. 

The crop, where the foil lies perfectly dry, 
has proved very good : as much as four I>ar- 
veft loads an acre. But, on one end, where rhe 

foil 
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foil lies moift, the oats (a charming crop) 9. 

have the preference. barley 

It is obfervable, that the flraw, of this plot clover 
of barley, was remarkably ftrong and flicky, lev. 

as it flood on the ground : it was as much as 
a man could do to drive the fithe through it. 

January 1 785. This patch, meafuring nine- 


tyfix rods, produced twentyone and a half 
bufhels of head, and one and a half bufhels of 
tail barley : together, twentythree bufhels, 
from one bufhel of feed. An evidence of the 
eligibility of clover ley, on a free foil, as a 
matrice for barley. 

1 O, 

September 21. In this country, “ fheaf harvest- 
corn” is univerfally “ hooded” — covered sheaf 
with two fheaves inverted, — as it is fet up in corn. 
“ fhuck ” 

The univerfality of this pra&ice is of late 
date. But it being obvious to common ob- 
fervation, that, during a very wet harvefl, 
the wheats which were hooded, faved them- 
felves much better than thofe which flood 
naked, the alarm fprcad, and the practice of 
hooding has fince become general. 

If 
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If wheat be ripe, and the grain plump, this 
is a fife and eligible practice ; but, — -when it 
is cut before the fap be well out of it, or, if it 
has been injured by any difeafe, fo that the 
grain is thin and fbrivelled, and the chaf 
leathery and clofely embracing the grain, as 
is generally the cafe of mildewed or otherwife 
blighted wheat, the practice of covering the 
fhucks, immediately after the wheat is cut, is, 
in my opinion, very improper management. 

The Surrey and Kentilh farmers, among 
whom the practice of hooding may be faid to 
be unknown, are well aware of the benefit 
arifing from wheat being well “ weathered” 
in the field : if it be blighted, they even wifh 
for a fhower upon their uncovered fhocks j 
finding that the corn, in this cafe, not only 
thrafhes better, but yields better, after having 
been thus expofed to the atmofphere. 

With refpeft to thrafliing, and of courfe 
with regard to yield, fo far as clean thralliing 
encreafts it, there can be little doubt, but 
that an alternacy of wet and dry will pro- 
mote it. Expole a leaf or a flower to the 
atmolphere, and, after a few days, alternately 
wet and dry, it may be rubbed to powder be- 
tween the fingers. But, if the fame leaf or 

flower 
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flower be placed between the leaves of a 
book, or under a botanical prefs, it will ac- 
quire a tough leatherlike texture. ' Covering 
up the ears of corn, before the chaf has 
acquired a fufficient degree of brittlcncfs, is, 
indifputably, productive of the fame, or a 
fimilar effeCt. 

At prefent, I am clearly of opinion, that 
all wheats ought to be more or lefs expofed 
to the atmofphere, in proportion to the ftates 
in which they have been cut, between the 
cutting and carrying. 

If, at the time of cutting, the weather be 
unfettled, and much inclined to wet, cover 
up immediately, and afterward, when the 
weather becomes fufficiently fettled, and fafe 
enough for the purpofe, uncover; keeping 
the ears expofed to the fun, w ind, dews and 
moderate Ihowers, until they be fufficiently 
weathered ; and then, if circumftances re- 
quire it, re-cover. 

But if the weather be tolerably good, at 
the time of cutting, fet the fheaves up naked, 
and, in that ftatc, let them remain, until the 
cars be opened, the chaf loolened, and the 
grain mellowed ; and then, if the weather be 
hazardous, cover them up, until the buts be 
thoroughly cured. 

Vol. II. C Thefe 
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Thefe rules have been my guide, this 
harveft. The wheat being confiderably mil- 
dewed, I let it Hand, in naked fhucks, un- 
til it had had a fhower, and then, as foon as 
the ears were thoroughly dry, covered it up 
fecurely. 

It is obfervable, that fhucks fhould be 
fet up northandfouth, not eaftandweft ; for 
in this cafe, the fheaves on the north fide 
are feveral days later, in refpeft: to fitnef& 
of carrying, than thofe of the fouth fide. 

I write from the experience of this year : 
when I have alfo had an opportunity of ob- 
ierving a ftriking inftance of the evil effe& 
of ridges lying eaftandweft. The corn on 
the fouth fides of the ridges of No, 18 (not 
high ones) fhot into ear, changed, and 
ripened, a week at leaft, earlier, than that of 
the north fides. At the time of reaping, 
the wheat on the fouth fides was, in lome 
patches, too ripe, while that on the north, 
fides w r as, in many places, literally green. 

• Similar effefts took place on the north and 
the fouth fides of hedges. 

Every year, no doubt, produces effcfts, 
in fome degree fimilar ; but I never remem- 
ber 
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ber them fo finking as they have been this 
year ; when there has been a general com- 
plaint that wheat ripened very unevenly. 
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II. 

September 27. This morning, took a servants. * 
ride to “ Polesworth statute:” a hir- 
ing place for farm fervants ; — the only one of 
any note in this part of the country ; and, 
probably, the largefl meeting of the kind, 
in England. Servants come (particularly 
out of Leicefterfhire) five and twenty or 
thirty miles to it, on foot ! The number 
of fervants collefted together, in the “ fla- 
fute yard,” has been eftimated at two to 
three thoufand. A number, however, which 
is the lcfs extraordinary, as Polefworth be- 
ing the only place, and this the only day, 
farm fervants, for feveral miles round, con- 
fider themfelves as liberated from fervitude 
On this day ; and, whether they be already 
hired, or really want matters, hie away, 
without leave, perhaps, to the flatute *. 

C 2 Formerly, 

j 

* There are men in this country, and thofe pof- 
feffing the moil comprehenfive knowledge of rural con- 
cerns. 
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Formerly, it feems, much rioting and dif- 
turbance ufed generally to take place, at 
this meeting ; arifing, principally, from 
gaming tables, which were then allowed, 
and for want of civil officers to keep the 
peace. 

The principal nuifance, at prefent, arifes 
from a parcel of balladfingers, dilfeminat- 
ing fentiments cf diffipation on minds which 
ought to be trained to induftry and frugality. 
A ballad goes a great way toward forming 

the 

cerns, who condemn, in the ftrongeft terms, all pub- 
lic hirings of farm fervants. Not on account of 
the waftc time they occafion (which, however, in Lei« 
cefterihire, where moll towns and many villages have 
their ftatutes, is not inconiiderable) but as tending ta 
vitiate the minds of fervants, to render them fickle and 
nnfettlcd in their places, and to make the good ones 
liable to be drawn away with the bad : condemn- 
ing, not only public place's, but fixed ttmes of hir- 
ing ; as tending to create, what in reality takes place 
every year in every diftritt, a ceflation of country bufi- 
nefs, during fome days, and an aukwardnefs for fome 
eonfiderable time afterward ; and this, in moft diftridls, 
at a bufy leafon. 

MicHAELMAsis certainly an improper time. (See 
Min. of Agr. and York. Econ.) and whether Mar- 
tinmas or any other fixed time be right, I will 
rot pretend to fay. The idea is nt r M to me ; and the 
fubjeft of fome importance. 
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the morals of ruftics ; and if, inftead of the 
trafh which is everywhere, at prefent, dealt 
out at all their meetings, fongs in praife 
of conjugal affedlion, and a rural life, were 
fubilituted, happy effe&s might enfue. 

If a Lord Chamberlain have a power of 
controul in the theatres, where the audience 
might nozv be prefumed to be tbemfelves 
fufficient judges, how much more requifite 
jt appears, that a high conflable, or a higher 
officer, fhould exercife a fimilar authority 
over the produ&ions to be delivered at a 
fajr or a flatute. 


12 . 

October 2. Obferved an inflance of 
fpreading dung out of carts. See vol. i. 
p. 198. 

Seven men and a boy, with four carts, 
were arranged thus : three men filling (the 
heap in the piece), four fpreading out of 
two carts, and the boy driving between. 

The fpreaders flood twp upon each cart ; 
fhaking about the manure (pretty ripe) 
with forks, Two horfes in each cart. 

c 3 When 
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When the men had finilhed their refpe&ive 
fides, the horfes were fpoken to, and, hav- 
ing moved a few paces, were ftopt again, 
before they had proceeded too far for the 
men to be able to join their work. 

From this fpecimen, however, I have not 
formed any very high opinion of the operation, 
The fituation of the men is aukward. Should 
they drop a forkfull by accident, or not 
fcatter a lump in the manner intended, they 
cannot ftep to it, and give it a blow with 
their fork, or a kick with their toe ; but where 
it falls, there it muft lie : befides, driving 
on and flopping the horfes, take up no fmall 
fliare of their time. 

Neverthelefs, I find the praflice is ufed by 
fome confiderable farmers, and confequently 
merits farther attention. 


x 3* 

October ii. Fazeley fair, held the 
firft Monday after old Michaelmas. The 
largefl fair in this country, for fat cows, and, 
lately, for fheep. 

It is kept in two, or occafionally in three, 
grafs inclofures. The flieep pens were 

pitched 
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pitched againft three fides of a fmall pad- 
dock, of about three acres, with a few pens 
in the middle. The cattle headed againft 
the hedges of a larger inclofure, of eight or 
ten acres ; reaching entirely round it ; form- 
ing a rich border ; with a clump of fheep 
pens in the center : a fine fight ! the ground 
green, firm, and dry, and the morning fine.; 
altogether the beft arranged, and the moft 

comfortable, commodious fair I have feen. 

♦ 

See Glo. Econ, vol. i. p. no, and vol. ii, 
p. 232. 

This fair begins with the day : being full 
fair between feven and eight o’clock. To- 
day, above five hundred head of cattle, and 
about three thoufand lheep. 

The cattle, chiefly fat or forward cows : 
fome few cows and calves ; with an unufual 
collection of bulls ; chiefly ofFcaft or aged. 
The buyers, butchers, from Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, and other manufacturing 
towns. The bulls bought up chiefly for the 
collieries ; going off in droves j many of 
them completely ugly. 

The lheep, longwools of Leicefterlhire, 
and fhortwooled mountaineers, from Shrop- 
C 4 fliire, 
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fliire, Staffordfhire, and Derbylhire. Moftly 
ewes, to be put to the ram with Tome for- 
ward wedders, to be finifhed with turneps, 
on the light lands weft of the Tame. 


14. 

October 13. Finiftied laying a barn 
floor with bricks, agreeably to the prac- 
tice of this diftridt *. 

Levelled the floor : fet the bricks'edgeway 
upon mortar ; but without any between brick 
and brick ; placing them as dole as their 
pneven furfaces would permit 4* 

The entire floor being paved in this man- 
ner, poured “ grout,” made of lime and 
water, of the confiftency of thick gruel, 
by a pailful at once, upon the floor ; work- 
ing it into the joints with a broom. 

Having remained two or three days to 
dry (the weather in this inftance happened 

to 

* To be covered, hereafter, with plank. See 
vol. i. p. 31. 

t Bricks are fometimes "dreffed” between wet and 
dry, as tiles, for this purpofe. 
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to be very dry) gave it another dreffing ; 
working it well into the joints, as before : and, 
having remained two or three days longer 
to ftiffen, the grout which lay on the furface 
(between wet and dry) was cleared off with 
a fpadc, a trowel, and a broom ; and the 
joints pointed ; by drawing the point of the 
trowel hard along them. 

A floor, eighteen feet by fifteen, took 
feventeen hundred and fifty bricks, and 
about four bulhels of lime 

1 750 bricks at 1 6 s. with the car- 
riage of them 135. - - 210 

Four oalhels of lime - - 030 

Bricklayer 'and labourer four 
days - - - o ix 4 

l-i 15 4 

about izd. a fquare yard, or 2 \d. a fquare 
foot. 

October 


* The grout is generally made of mortar , namely, a 
mixture of lime and fand ; but in this cafe fome dale 
lime was ufed. 
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October 25. Tamworth fair ; held 
the 24th October, principally for fheep, with 
fome fat cows, and lean dock. 

About five thoufand Iheep •, with about a 
hundred head of cattle. 

The sheep ; fat and forward weddcrs, 
and fat and (lore ewes, of the longwooled 
kind, with fome fliortwooled ewes, wedders, 
and lambs. 

In the morning, the fheep “ hung ow- 
ing to a rumour of a great “ drop” in the 
London markets : a circumftance which 
fliows how much, and how far, the markets 
of the kingdom are influenced by the me- 
tropolis. - 

Notwithftanding, however, this unfavor- 
able circumftance, and notwithftanding the 
fullnefs of the fair, the demand was fuch that 
every Pieep ! (generally fpeaking) was fold by 
one o’clock : and at very high prices : a 
proof that, at the diftance of a hundred 
miles, the influence of Smithfield is weak, 
compared with that of the markets of the 
neighbourhood ; efpecially, perhaps, in the 
neighbourhood of manufactories. 

Mr. 
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Mr. fold fifty “ fharhogs,” of the 

new Leicefterfhire breed, for thirty two 
fhillings a head : a great price for yearling 
Iheep : but, notwithftanding their age, they 
were the fatteft iheep in the ihow : a circum- 
ftance attributed, by the advocates of the 
breed, entirely to blood. And an evidence 
ftfongly corroborant of this idea was, the 

circumftance of Mr. , a very con- 

fiderable grazier, on the Melton fide of 
Leicefterfhire, felling fix fcore “ twofhear” 
wedders for lefs price : namely, about 305. 
ahejid, one with another. 

What a difference in profit, to the gra-> 
ziers, uponthefe two parcels of fheep ! The 
laft year’s keep of the latter was worth nearly 
as much as the entire coft of the former. 
Y et thefe werg “ fall” and fit for the butcher : 
thofe forward, but ftill “ loofe,” and only 
fit to be put to turneps : and the fa<ft was, 
the fharhogs were fold to a butcher; the 
twofhears, to the Hints and other turnep far- 
mers ; and this, notwithftanding they came 
off the belt land. 

How fuperiorly delicate is the bufinefs of 
grazing ! How much depends upon breed ! 

Mr, 
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Mr. , whofe breed is, in this neighbour- 

hood, efteemed fuperior, fold his fharhogs 

for 27 s. a piece : Mr. , ftill fuperior in 

breed, fold his for near thirty fliillings 


I 6. 

October 29. Handweeding turneps 
is a good practice ; and not expenfivc. 

Upwards of twelve 1 acres grown yellow 
with charlock, which had efcaped the hoers, 
and fome of the feeds of which were fully 
formed, took a man and a boy two pieces of 
days. The colt about twopence an acre. 

If the laft hoing take place early enough 
for the feeds of weeds to come to perfetflion, 
a handweeding is indifpenfably neceffary to 
good management ; though rarely given. 


J 7‘ 

October 30. Horfcs affect clover. A 
fecond crop of this herbage, which had flood 

unpl 

* In thefe inftanccs, fomething might be due to keep; 
but the great difference in produce was, beyond difpute, 
yccafioned by breed. 
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until it had got into full head, by reafon of part 
of the piece being in corn, had a ftriking ef- 
fect upon yearling colts, which had throve 
very indifferently upon turf; but which, after 
they had been a few weeks on this clover, 
grew fat and fleck as moles. Even when it 
was nibbled off to the flumps, they hung 
after it, in preference to well graffed turf : fo 
that notwithftanding its fhrublike ftate, when 
they were turned upon it, no wafle was made : 
every ftalk was eaten up. 

Perhaps from an incident like this, the 
Angular pradlice of this country, with refpe£t 
to the clover crop, was {truck out. Set i. 267. 


18. 

November 3. Finifhed landing up the 
Summerfallow of No. 9. to lie over the 
winter, for barley and grafs feeds in the 
fpring. 

Summerfallowing, except in the com- 
mon fields, is not a practice of this country. 
The C£ pinfallozv” is the forte of the Midland 
farmer. He breaks up his wheat flubble, in 
Autumn or winter, and, having croffed it, in 

the 
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i 8. the fpring, immediately fets about harrowing 

summer it ; in order “ to get the twitch to the top 
fallowing. which done, he gathers it up into lands, lows 
his barley, reharrows, and having got fome 
more twitch to the top, the fallow is com- 
pleted. In this way, nine-tenths of the in- 
clofed lands of the diftrid: have been, and 
Hill continue to be, laid down to grafs. 

To a winter fallow, this is all that can be 
done : the fooner it is harrowed afeer the 
crofs plowing, the longer the twitch has to 
lie on the furface to wither, and the more 
time the feed weeds will have to vegetate, 
before the feed plowing : but, at bell, it can 
only be faid to be an ingenious method of 
planting twitch : for although fome of the 
bent graffes, and a lmaller proportion of the 
couchgrafs (indiferiminately, here, called 
“ twitch”) are, by this means, brought to 
the top ; yet a principal part of the latter, 
the chief enemy, is not only buried in the 
foil, but is broken into fets by the tines of the 
harrows, and planted among the pulverized 
mould, with every advantage that art can 
give it. Neverthelefs, the pradlice of har- 
rowing immediately after crofs plowing is 
extended, not to the turnep fallow only, but 

when 
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■when it is made, to the fummer fallow alfo : - 
the Midland farmers appearing to be unac- 
quainted with the advantage which a fallow 
receives, by lying in a ftate of roughnefs, fo 
as to have a large furface expofed to the in- 
fluence of the atmofphere. 

In Surrey, Kent, and other fallowing coun- 
tries, it is well underftood that, without this 
roughnefs of furface, no radical cure can be 
effected. 

In Norfolk, this idea is carried, perhaps, 
too far. A Norfolk farmer never begins to 
harrow, until he is ready to follow the har- 
rows, almoft immediately, with the plow; 
without perhaps allowing fufficient time, be- 
tween the two operations, for the feeds of 
weeds to vegetate. 

This, in the early ftages of a fallow, when 
the roots,' and not the feeds, of weeds ought 
to be the main objedl of attention, is a venial 
crime; but, to continue this practice through- 
out the fallow, is almoft as great an impro- 
priety, as to level the furface immediately 
after the fecond plowing. 

Gut of thefe two improper methods of 
treating fallows, a third and improved me- 
thod 
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crofs it (turning the warps back again), with- 
out harrowing. 

Having lain a few weeks in rough plit, a 
fair opportunity was embraced of pulling it 
to pieces, with a pair of large harrows. I con- 
fefs, however, that this harrowing was given, 
rather to fave appearances, and to give in 
with the eftablifhed cuftom of the country 
(fet agog by fo new a pradice), than from 
any conviction of its being the moll eligible 
meafure. 

Prefently after this flight harrowing, I gave 
it a fourth plowing, lengthway ; the weather 
then fcorching hot : neverthelefs, I forbore 
to harrow it, until it had been thoroughly 
parched. 

The furrows were then broken, by one 
full tine of a pair of rough harrows, and, hav- 
ing lain a few days, till the frefh furface was 
perfectly dry, the harrows were hung, with 
traces, behind a light roller ; and with thefe 
it was rolled and harrowed, day after day j 
hr ft with rough and afterward With finer har- 
rows ; until the furface was as fine as a gar- 
den bed. 

Immediately after this operation, three or 
four days rain fucceeded, and fome of the 
>°l. II. D couch. 
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tough, bulky date, it mull either be carried 
off or burnt, at fome confiderable expence, 
or lie a nuifadce on the furface ; an obdruc- 
tion to the plow and harrow. 

Too much cannot be faid in praife of the 
roll and harrow united, in working a fallow. 
By hanging the one to the other, drivers at 
lead are faved : and the roots, neceffarily 
preffed into the foil by the roller, are, by this 
method, mod immediately releafed by the 
harrows j which never work better than 
when hung to a roller. In this indance it 
was a pleafure to fee the operation ; it gave 
the eye and the judgement fuch full fatis- 
faftion. 

By way of experiment, manured two 
lands of this fallow, at the rate of about twelve 
loads of drawyard dung an acre* The whole, 
to be Town in the fpring, with barley and 
grafs feeds, which are intended to be ma- 
nured the fucceeding autumn. 

Will the manure, now plowed in, be bene- 
ficial, or detrimental, to the barley crop ? 

Will the manure plowed in, this autumn, 
with the prefent and fifth plowing (the foil to 
D 2 receive 
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receive one more plowing in the fpring), or 
that to be fpread upon the furface, next au- 
tumn, be of more fervice to the young 
grades * ? 

This manure was spread out of carts - , 
agreeably to the practice of this diftrift (fee 
min'. 12.), but with what appears to me an 
improvement. 

The waggoner fcattered it from the cart, 
in the ufual way, and his boy broke the lumps 
and evened it, after him. 

This double operation makes good work. 

But, query, i§ not the extra time, thus taken 
up, of a man a boy and a team, of more value 
than a penny a load — the higheft price for 
fpreading ? 

Three horfes a man and boy are, in this 
country, rated at feven [hillings and fixpence 
a day, of eight hours : half an hour of which 

is 

* 1785 September. The barley received no obvious 
benefit from this manure : nor do the young grades yet 
declare its ufe ! But the fallow has given fuch a flow 
of vegetation, the ufes of the manure, if any have yet 
accrued, are the lefs difceruible. Land which is natu-. 
rally rich, and has lain long in a ftate of foulness, 
wants nothing but a summer fallow to render it > 
highly productive. 
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is taken up in baiting ; bringing the coft to 
a fhilling an hour, or a penny each five mi- 
nutes. 

The difference between fetting on a load of 
manure in hillocks, and fpreading a load out 
of a cart, is not, I appiehend, lefs than ten 
minutes : fo that a penny a load appears to 
be loft, and the boy’s time thrown away. 

An advantage, however, of fpreading ma- 
nure out of a carriage, is the prevention of 
hillfteads, and of the evil confequences arifing 
from them, where the manure is not prefently 
and carefully fpread ; the bottoms of the hil- 
locks getting more than their lliare of the 
drdfing. 

Hence, ok the whole, perhaps, there is 
little or no difference between the two prac- 
tices, There are three roads between London 
and Tam worth ; yet, though widely different, 
neither of them, it is faid, is even one mile 
nearer than another : neverthelefs, no doubt, 
many a doughty argument has been held, about 
which is on the whole the beft. 

Thus it will Jometimcs happen, in rural af- 
fairs. But, more generally, there is one pre- 
ferable practice ; which, if men would 
leek it induftrioufly, and difpaJftGnalcly, they 
wojjld feldom fail of finding out. 

D 3 November 
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November 8, By way of making myfelf 
familiar with the business of markets, and 
of forwarding m-y general defign, by an in- 
tercourse with PROFESSIONAL MEN, I 
have, fince my arrival in this diftrift, at- 
tended, for the firft time, a weekly market ; 
and dined, regularly, at a market ordinary *. 

It is fomewhat extraordinary, however, that 
I fiiould have done this, almoft unremittingly, 
for the laft fix or eight months, without hav- 
ing, until today, picked up one idea, worth 
bringing home. 

It is true, I have not fijked for ideas. Yet 
it is very remarkable that, in fitting in a com- 
pany of profeffional men of the higher clafs, 
three or four hours, week after week, fome 
valuable ones fhould not have rifen, fponr 
taneoufly. 

Today, two or three were darted which 
may be worth preferring. 

The 

* At the castle at Tam^vorth, 
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The inclofure of Newton fields became the 

topic. Mr. faid the incumbent wanted 

“ a fixth and a half” for the tithes. Mr. 

(the venerable vicar of Tamworth, hale 

and handfome, at eighty!) faid he had taken 
a “ feventh” in a fimilar cafe, and he thought 
it a fair proportion *. 

This led to the advantages and difadvan- 
tages of inclofing common fields. 

The prevailing idea was, that it is difad- 
vantageous to the tenant, during the firft fix 
or feven years after inclofing ; by reafon, he 
cannot, in lefs than that time, bring his land 
to a good “ turf” — a full fward. 

Appleby field was mentioned as a cafe in 
point ; for, although it is now ten or twelve 
years fince it was inclofed, the inclofurcs have 
not yet reached their mod profitable (late. 

Newton fields, however, being of a more, 
loamy, lefs clayey nature, it was admitted, 
that they would come fome years fooner to 
“ turf”, and confequently to profit : it being 
a rooted idea, here, that nothing can be done 
without “ turf, 5 ' or natural grades. 

D 4 Mr. 

* The lands, in this cafe, to be inclofed were chiefly, 
or wholly, arable fields : the meadows and common pas- 
tures having been formerly inclofed. 

■ \ 
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Mr. obferved that their old inclofures, 

at Newton, bear heavier wheat, than their 
common fields. Thefe, he fays, give a more 
beautiful fample, and, he does not deny, a 
thinner fkin ; but the kernel, he fays, is more 
folid — more “ fteely and it was the ge- 
neral opinion, that “land which has got 
feme turf in it,” grows the heavieft wheat. 

Thus, mighty turf being the Midlander's 
idol, no wonder he is fo tenacious of it, as to 
preferve it, with reverential care, by pinfal- 
lowing ; left, by a turnep or a fummer fallow, 
he ftiould deftroy his turf, and therein deftroy 
his hope. 

From what I can underftand, however, — 
by land’s having turf in it is not meant, lite- 
rally, at leaft not altogether, the unbroken 
fod or roots of grafs, which remain undif- 
folved in the foil ; but is, more or lefs, a 
figurative expreflion, meaning that land 
■which has lain fome time in grals, 'will bear 
better or heavier corn, than that which has 
been under the plow, time immemorial ; an 
idea perfectly well underftood, throughout 
the kingdom : and, it is an opinion as uni- 
verfally received, that land which has been 
Jong under the plow, more particularly com- 

monfield 
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monfield land, is prone to grafs *. And I 
never had, before today, any idea that com- 
monfield lands were longer in acquiring a 
turf, than other lands which had been under 
the plow. Becaufe I had never, till lately, 
known grafsland broken up, and laid down 
again to grafs, without having, during the 
time it was in tillage, received a turnep or a 
fummer fallow. 

What an endlefs labyrinth is hufbandry! 
I have, till now, confidered it as an unerring 

rule to cleanfe land, thoroughly, from every 

• 

thing vegetable, before it be laid down to 
grafs. But, I confefs, I now begin to be of 
opinion, that there may be cafes, in which 
even this rule may be erroneous ; and the 
praftice of this diftrict, founded on long ex- 
perience, ftrengthens my opinion. 

I have frequently been ftruck with the ra- 
pidity with which the lands of this diftrift 
acquire a natural fward : three or four years 
after they have been laid down, they begin 
to wear the face of old grafslands : yet it 

never 
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never ftruck me, till now, that this new turf 

„ \ 

is raifed out of the ruins of the old. For al- 
though a Midland farmer turns over his old 
turf, and takes a crop of oats ; re-turns it, 
and crops it with wheat : which being har- 
vefted, he repeats the operation of turning 
over the old turf, twice, or perhaps thrice ; 
pulling it about with the harrows, and dif- 
engaging it from fome of its foulnefs ; — yet 
it is ftill the old turf in ruins. The roots and 
feeds of the grades, which formed it, are ftill 
there : for although the farmer has had t\yo 
crops of corn, he has, at the fame time, had 
two crops of grafs ; the roots of which a winter 
fallow, of two or three plowings, is wholly 
inadequate to defray ; though no doubt it 
gives them a confidcrable check : and this ac- 
counts for the received opinion, here, that 
the “ fecond year’s feeds” are the worft grafs : 
becaufe the clover is then gone off, and the 
natural grades, having been checked by the 
pinfallow, and kept under by the barley and 
the clover, have not yet recovered them- 
fclves : but, the third year, having nothing to 
ftrugglc with, they rife again ; refuming the 
appearance, and, in a confiderable degree, 
the profitablfnefs of old giafslands ! 

What 
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What a new fyftem of hulbandry is this ! 
at firft fight, flovenly in the extreme ; yet, it 
is poflible, that before I have been twelve 
months longer in this diftrict, I may conceive 
it to be, for lands which are equally produc- 
tive of grafs and corn, an eligible fyftem Qf 
management. 

A turnep or a fummer fallow delays the 
laying down to grafs a year extra, and the hoe 
or the plowing, and the expofure through the 
fummer, do more toward the extirpation of 
the turf, than all the five plowings of the pin- 
fallow fyftem. 

Extirpating the roots of twitch and other 
root weeds, without deftroying thofe of the 
better gralfes, is the leading principle of 
this plan of management : and if, by a winter 
fallow, judicioufly conducted, the former can 
be kept fo much under, as not to prevent a 
profitable tuff from forming, the pradice is 
leaft plaufible. , 

The labour and expence attending this plan 
of management is fmall. Five plowings iq 
fen years, and a crop every year *, 

An 

* Butfwvol, i, p, 195, 
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An evident improvement of this fyftem 
of management prefents itfelf. If the pin- 
fallow cannot be got clean enough for 
barley, continue to fallow, until the foil 
be fufficiently cleanfed, and then fow the 
grafs feeds, without acorn crop. 

The herbage, even the firji year, becomes, 
under this management (I write from fuffi- 
cient experience), of conliderable value (pro- 
portioned, of courfe, to the time of fowing 
and other circumftances), and, by having an 
opportunity of fowing feeds, repeatedly, 
through the fummer, wherever the firft fow- 
ing may mifs, a clean full crop, the enfuing 
years, may be had with a degree of cer- 
tainty : advantages, thefe, which in the 
end would probably be much greater, than 
a crop of corn in the firft inftance, fuc- 
ceeded by a feries of deficient crops of 
herbage *. 


SOWING 

WHEAT. 


2 0 . 

November 13. The clover ley of No. 3. 
being fomewhat too dry for plowing (in the 
middle of November !), the plits broke, and 

“ reared j” 

* See as above. 
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“ reared leaving the furface rough, and 
full of chafms, or gaping feams. 

To do away this evil, I rolled it, before 
lowing. But the job half done, the roller 
broke ; and, by way of a fubftitute, the plow- 
man turned the harrows upon their backs, 
and drew them over it, with their tines up- 
permoft, before fowing. 

Their effedt, in this inflance, was fuperior 
to that of the roller : as inftead of prefiing 
down the protuberances, the harrow bulls cut 
them off, and left them in the hollows; at the 
fame time, plaining off the upper edges of 
the plits in general ; lodging the loofe mould 
at the bottoms of the feed feams ; and this 
without taking off too much of the mould, 
or filling the feams too full, to prevent the 
feed from being l'ufficiently buried *. A pair 
of heavy harrows might, in this refpedt, have 
done mifehief. Thofe made ufe of were 
common onehorfe harrows of the middle fize: 

a pair 

* In this cafe, the foil was deep and mellow : on a 
thin or ftubborn foil, taking olF the comb of the furrows 
might have a bad effeft ; as robbing the harrows, in the 
act of covering the feed, of too much of the loofe 
mould. 
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a pair of them being drawn, by two horfes 
abreaft, once in a place. 

Invention, perhaps, could not devife a bet- 
ter implement, for the purpofe ; and no 
other implement, whatever, could be fo con* 
venient . 


2 I. 

November 20. In palling through Shut-* 
tington field, I entered into converfatiort 
with fome plowmen, — who were plowing in 
wheat,—- upon the fubjecl; of high ridges. 
An old man, who was fowing, drew up and 
joined the converfation. “ Yea, Sur, we 
mun lie ’em up a-thifien, or we canno get 
onny wheat. An us lie ’em flat o’th top, ’t 
firll pafh of rain runs ’em into lakes, and fets 
th’ crop. It hen been tried a many time ; but 
it wunno do.” 

“ Well, but how is it, friend, that, when 
you inclofe common fields, you bring down 
the lands ?” 

“ Yea, yea, Sur, when thy ha’ gotten fome 
turf in ’em, they wunno run athaten : but 
here we fallow, fallow, fallow, every three 

year, 
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year, every three year, till they runnen like 
lime welly : and if they dunno lien up fliarp, 
we canno get onny wheat Ikant.” 

Thus, in a few words, did Old George 
Barwell explain that, which has puzzled 
the learned, from the beginning of time, 
until now. 

The barley lands, I fee, arc likewife 
gathered up (harp, to lie over winter, and 
to be flit down and regathered with the feed 
plowing, in the fpring : yet, even in this 
rooflike {late, I find from enquiry, all the 
farmer dreads is a (t pafti of rain !” 

The fame kind of experience, no doubt, > 
raifed the ftill more mountainous ridges of 
the vales ofGlocefterand Evefham*: yet, is 
it not aftonifhing, that the real motive for 
the pradlice fhould not be more generally 
underftood ? 


22 . 


November 20. In this country, the 
wafte of malt is beyond meafure. Beer and 
ale are not only brewed unreafonably ftrong ; 

but 


* See Glo. Econ. 
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but the quantity allowed to workmen is uti- 
necefl'arily great. That which is termed 
“ beer”' or “ fmall beer” is nearly equal, 
in ftrengdi, to the harveft mild ale of many 
counties. 

In hay and corn harveft, the cuftomary 
allowance is, a gallon of beer a man (in hot 
weather they drink more), and, befide this, 
mowers expert two quarts of ale, and never 
have lei's than one. 

Reapers have no regular allowance of ale j 
but, neverthelefs, expert a little “ drink.” 

With fome difficulty, I got turnep hoers 
to accept of two quans of beer, and one of 
ale : they wanted two of beer and two ,of 
ale ! enough to ftupify any man, and to make 
a fiber man drunk, from morning to night. 

During the winter months, the quantity 
of fmall beer drank is not much lefs, than 
in harveft. Mr. William Moor of Thorp, 
a leading man in this neighbourhood, allows 
his labourers a gallon a day the year round ! 
Each man has his gallon bottle filled in the 
morning, and what he does not drink, he 
takes home to his family. His motive for 
eftablilhing this cuftom, I underftand, was 

that 
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that of his men, when they had the beer 
calk to go to, or had it given them, when- 
ever they afked for it, by carelefs wafteful 
fervants, getting drunk, or becoming fo 
muddled and ftupid, as to be unfit for their 
work : and, upon other farms, this it 
feems is no uncommon cafe. It is ufual, 
in farm houfes, to draw beer in a two-quart 
copper-cann ; and there are men who will 
fee the bottom fingle handed. Two men 
feldom fail of emptying one of them at a 
draught. This being the cafe, it is wife to 
allowance them ; for, under this regulation, 
they drink no more, probably, than is fer- 
viceable to them ; carrying home, to their 
wives and children, that which, if drank, 
would probably have done them harm. 

So great a tyrant, however, as cuftom is 
faid to be, I am of opinion that, if the far- 
mers of this country were to pay money out 
of their pockets for their malt, this lhameful 
wafte of it would be put a flop to. And I 
am perfuaded that nothing but the practice 
of malting their own barley, at public 
malt houses (the prevailing practice of this 
diftriet)" could prolong fo extravagant a 
cuftom. 

Yol. II. E November 
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rural November 21. The idea of keeping a 

know. calendar, of the. practice of a diftridt 
under furvey, never {truck me until today. 

Minuting is one method of catching, or 
rather retaining, ideas : an analytic re- 
gister commands a general view, and dif- 
covers a variety of ufeful objedts, which 
mere minuting might overlook : and a 
chronological register, by viewing 
the wheel of agriculture, as it turns round 
with the feafons, and catching the feveral 
procelles and operations, as they pafs under 
the eye, becomes a third fpecies of idea- 
trap ; not lefs requifite than the other two. 

Is it not extraordinary, that a mean fo ob- 
vioufly eligible, now that it is known, fhould 
not have occurred to me before ! If it were 
put in pradtice, at the end of every month 
only, the advantages mull be confiderable. 
For, in an undertaking fo arduous, as is that 
of colledling the rural affairs of a diftridt, 
too many fources of information cannot be 
opened. 

The 
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The farmer’s year begins at Michaelmas. 
His laft year’s crops are then harvefted, 
and he is then beginning to fow and pre- 
pare for thofe of the fucceeding year : I will, 
therefore, open my calendar with the month 
of October *. 


24. 

December 4. The letting of a large 
farm never fails to become, in the neigh- 
bourhood in which it is fittfated, a popular 
topic of converfation. 

A farm, of three or four hundred acres, 
has lately been let, in this neighbourhood, to 
a man about thirty years of age. 

The general idea refpe<5ting this tranf- 
a&ion is, that it was imprudent in a man, 
at taat time of life , to engage in a farm of 
filch magnitude. 

£ a In 

* la pursuance of this idea, I afterward kept a 
journal of occurrences, the contents of which have 
afliflel me, very much, in correfting the foregoing regi- 
fter of the praftice of the didritf : and an abridgement 
of it will appeal- in thefe Minutes, at the clofe of the 
year. 
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In Norfolk, a man will take a leafe, at fifty 
or fixty : here it is thought that a tenant at' 
will fhould enter at eighteen or twenty, 
and hand down the poffcffion to his pof- 
terity. 

What a ftriking inflance, this, of the con- 
fidence which ftill remains, with the tenantry 
of this diftridl. And it may be a moot point, 
whether under fuch confidence, well placed, 
as it ftill remains to be in this diftridt, leafes, 
or no leafes, are, in a general point of view, 
including landlord, tenant, and the commu- 
nity, moll eligible. 

December 1789. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for the tenant, in this inflance, 
his farm (part of a confiderable off eftate 
of a nobleman) is now on fale, or fold, 
and the very expenfive improvements 
which he has been making, are, pro- 
bably, in a great meafure funk. 
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1785. January 20. It is difficult to 
conceive a worfe farm yard, than this was, 

* nine 
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nine months ago. It naturally inclines 
fteeply toward the north, with a barn and 
hovels to the weft, and with the houfe and 
ftables to the eaft ; but lay entirely open to 
the north ; except a hovel and a Ihort range 
of Iheds, which flood at the bottom of it ; 
but between which and the flieds was a pit, 
four or five feet deep in mud and water, 
which prevented the yard flock from getting 
near it for fhelter. They might as well have 
been expofed on the top of Bardon Hill, as 
in this yard *. 

The area of the yard — the foddering 
place — (fcoopcd into holes) lay with fo great 
adefcent,the beft of the dung was wafhedaway 
by heavy rains ; and, when the pit was full, ran 
down a ditch, entirely wafte : though lands, 
E 3 below. 


* A labourer tells me that, during a very feVere 
winter, the cattle, in this yard, were fo perifhed with 
the weather, that the tips of fome of their ears rotted 
off! 

Thefe circumftances, nor thofe which follow, are 
not mentioned to fet off this petty improvement! 
but as cautions and hints to thofe, who have the laying 
out, and improvement, of farm yards : a fuhjcfl which 
has, heretofore, been very much ncgle&ed ; but 
wh c’l, of late years, has been more attended to ; and 
Which ftill remains an object well deferving attention. 
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25. below, lie particularly convenient, for wa- 

farmery. tering. 

The evident principle of improvement was 
that of building a range of fhedding (an 
open Ihed in the middle, with a fodder houfe 
at each end, much wanted on the farm) 
acrofs the lower fide of the yard, to de- 
fend it againft the north winds : but the 
exad fituation of this building was difficult 
to determine, 

A degree of elevation was neceffary to 
give the required fhelter; but, to place 
it above the pit, would have contracted 
the area of the yard, too much. It was, 
therefore, run acrofs the hollow ; raffing up 
the floor, in the middle, level with the 
yard, at the ends ; leaving a deep pit behind, 
for the drainage, and a ihallow one in front 
for the dung, and to receive the fulliage of 
the feveral buildings. 

The utility of this dung pit, made wider 
and more commodious by the general dilh- 
ing of the yard, is evident. Had the rain 
water run through the yard into the pit be- 
low, without a check, much of the dung 
would have been carrird away with it : but, 
by raffing the mouth of the fough, or chan- 
nel 
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nel of communication between the two pits, 
fome height above the bottom of the dung 
pit, by means of a grate and a covered drain 
running immediately beneath the floor of the 
flied, little more than the tindhured water 
pafies away ; leaving behind it, a firft de- 
pofit, in the dung pit : and, having arrived 
in the lower refervoir — here provincially the 
“ fock pit” — it makes a feconddepofit : by 
which the water is, in a great meafure, difbur- 
dened of its riches. And, finally, when 
the lower refervoir becomes furcharged, 
with this clarified tindture, it is thrown over 
the land which lies below ; fo that, gene- 
rally fpeaking, not a particle of manure is 
lofled. 

The ufes of a dung pit fcarcely need to 
be enumerated *. In winter, when the re- 
fervoir is filled with dung, the quantity of 
water is inconfiderable ; merely fufficient to 
moiften the bottom of mould on which 
the dung lies ; in fpring, when the dung is 
turned up, a little water may be made efl'en- 
paily ferviceablc, in moiftening the heaps, 
E 4 and 

* See Minutes of Agriculture. 
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and thereby promoting their digeflion * ; 
and in fummer, after the dung is carried out, 
a pit becomes the moft eligible receptacle, 
not for liable dung only, but for offal and 
“ orts” of every kind : for, by being fome- 
timc.s moift and fometimes dry, the compofl 
ripens much fafler, than it would in a per- 
petually parched fituation. 

Upon the whole, from what I have yet ex- 
perienced of it, the plan (executed in this 
inflance on a fmall fcale) appears to be 
nearly perfeft : though, I confcfs, I cannot 
take to myfelfmuch credit; it having grown 
out of circumftances, and a kind of necef- 
fity, which could not eafily be overlooked 
or avoided. 

26. 

January 24. A firiking inflance of the 
induftry and mifchievoufnefs of mice occurs 
in the intended plantation B. in the corner 
of No. 3. 

This field was, in autumn, fown with y 

wheal : the nook, an oat ftubble ; and ha$ 

not 

• See Minutes 45, 47, and 57. 
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not borne wheat for many years : yet, on 26. 
digging it, a large hoard of wheat was found, vermin. 

fome four or five yards from the fence of 
the wheat field, and between which and the 
nook is a very high bank and deep ditch 
(fee min. 123.) acrofs which every grain 
muft have been carried, and, perhaps, one 
at a journey ! 

The workman thinks the hoard confided 
of near half a gallon of wheat : if of one 
quart it corroborates, drongly, the idea of 
mice being more mifchievous than moles, 
to the farmer. See York. Econ. v. i. p. 377, 


27. 


January 25. In opening the fliore of 
the meadow. No. 6. the workmen found a 
large done, with a channel along its middle, 
and with a hole through it, at one end. 

One of the labourers, an intelligent 
man, fays it has been the foal of a floodgate, 

for FLOATING THE MEADOW UPWARD : 

namely, penning up the water, in times of 
floods, by means of a dam and floodgate, 

acrofs 
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acrofs the bottom 
be watered. 


of the meadow or flat to 


This he fays was, formerly, the method of 
floating meadows ; and, in corroboration of 
his aflertion, farther fays, that about twenty 

years ago, he living fervant to Mr. of 

, his mafter fetched a load of (tones 

for the purpofe of repairing a dam and flood- 
gate of this nature : but, having travelled, he 
told his mafter, the dam and floodgate ought 
to be fet acrofs the top , not acrofs the bottom 
of the meadow ; and, foon after, it was 
watered, agreeably to the modern method. 

Acrofs the home meadows, there are not 
lefs than four or five of thefe dams : not 
particularly againft the hedges (as in the 
above inftance), except one at the bottom ; 
but acrofs the areas of the meadows ; where- 
cver the valley or dip happens to be con- 
trafled, by rifing ground on either or both 
fides. 

Thefe banks have frequently (truck me. 
At firft fight, I took them for old roads acrofs 
the meadows ; but, on examination, I found 
that they are formed of mould, aot of hard 
materials. I afterward imagined that fome 

whimfical 
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whimfical or extravagant occupier had chofen 2 7. 

to have a chain of waters, from the top to floating 
the bottom of this valleylike dip ; either for upward. 
the purpofe of ornament, or of fiih. But Ran- 
dal’s intelligence explains the matter fully *. 

In looking, today, for fomething fimilar 
to thefe dams, in meadow No. 6, I per- 
ceived that the hedge bank, in the foot of 
which the (lone, with i'ome brickwork, was 
found, is evidently a dam, adapted to this 
purpofe : for, notwithftanding this meadow, 
like the others, lies difhing in the middle, 
the hedge (which I will warrant two hundred 
years old) (lands upon a bank, as level from 
one fide of the meadow to the other, as 
the head of a modern-made piece of water. 

In order to fatisfy myfelf mod fully re- 
fpedling fo interefting a fadt, I enquired of 
Old Barwell (who lived upon the eftate 
when a lad, and who, having fince worked 
feveral years upon it, knows more of the 
farm probably than any other perfon) in 
general terms, for what ufe he fuppofed 
thefe banks to have been raifed ? He 

anfwcred, 

• Several Hones, fimilar to that above mentioned, 
which lie fcattered about the yards, are farther evi- 
dences of the faft, 
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anfwered, without hefitation, “ for flooding 
the meadows.” I afked him if he could re- 
coiled their being in ufe ? He fuid, “ No, 
they have never been ufed in my time” 
(leventy years). But he fpeaks familiarly of 
the pradice : fays, the waters were notfuffered 
to Hand long upon the land ; but fo foon 
as it was judged that they had left all their 
fcdiment, they were let off : and he fpeaks 
of the benefit arifing from this method of 
yfing flood waters, as having been confider- 
able : but thinks that the method of float- 
ing meadows, by means of “ floating 
trenches,” coming into pradice, and being 
found more advantageous, than the old me- 
thod, this became oldfafhioned, and grew 
out of ufe*. 

Thefe queftions led on to another irite- 
refting particular. He fays, that in the parifh 
of Auftrey, Where he was born, it has been 
the cuftom, ever fince he can remember 
(fixty years), to throw the rich waters, which 

are 

* I publifh this minute to prolong the remembrance 
of an operation in hufbandry, which, to tradition, may 
be in a few years loft, and which, perhaps, is no where 
on record. 
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are colleded, in rainy feafons, on the com- 
mon fields, lying on the fide of the hill above 
the village, over the meadows, which are 
fituated below it, — by means of floodgates 
and floating trenches, fomewhat agree- 
ably to the modern pradice. 

But, what is ftill more interefting, he fur- 
ther adds, that the farmers did not only make 
ufe of the waters from the fields and the wafh 
of the town whenever floods happened, during 
winter ; but, in the month of March, were 
ready to quarrel about who fliould have the 
“ marly hard fpring water” which rifes, in 
confiderable quantity, out of the fide of the 
hill ; and which, though as clear as rock wa- 
ter, they found of eflential, and moft imme- 
diate, fervice to their meadows ; giving an 
almoft inftant greennefs and flufh of fine fweet 
grafs. It being obfervable, however, that if 
they remained too long upon them at once 
(as more than a week), a fcum was liable to 
rife, to the injury of the herbage. 

The idea refpeding thefe waters, which are 
ftill I underftand in ufe, is, that they contain 
a “ warmth” at that feafon of the year, which 
caufes their good effed. 

But 
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But query, is it not rather fome calcarious 
quality, imbibed by the water from the marl, 
which caufes the beneficial effeifl ? 

See MiN.39. * n which this idea is confirmed. 


28. ’ 

January 29. A fence is an encum- 
brance to a cattle shed ; and yet a Hied, 
which fronts into a principal yard, is incon- 
venient without one ; rendering the yard in a 
manner ufelefs, for loofe cattle, as well as for 
fwine ; which cannot be kept, with any de- 
gree of propriety, in a yard with open cattle 
{heds. 

In this point of view, a fmall quadrangle, 
apart from the main yard, with a dung place 

in the middle, as Mr. — “-’s of , is a 

more eligible fituation for fheds, than an 
open farm yard ; for in that cafe no fencing 
is required. 

Mr. — • — of has a range of cow lheds, 

in a feparate yard ; but it forms one long un- 
broken range; the other three fides lying 
open, without a building, or a tree, to break 

the wind : the confequence is, Mr. is 

obliged 
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obliged to hang up a hair cloth, behind his 
cows, in fevere weather. 

Mr. ’s of front into the general 

yard ; and have, therefore, fences to them ; 
compofed entirely of gates. 

But this, I think, is ill judged : gates are 
expenfive, and are liable to be frequently out 
of repair : yet when the (hed is narrow, a 
number of gates are neceffary. I have there- 
fore determined on half gates, half paling, 
refembling the gates; and it thus far ap- 
pears to be as commodious, as a fenced Ihed 
can be. 

But, 1 am clearly of opinion, that when 
fheds are not wanted, as a fhelter to the main 
yard, they ought to be placed in a feparate 
yard ; not, however, in one long range ; but 
in fuch a manner as to form three fides of a 
quadrangle, or fquare, open to the fouth ; 
with two fodder houfes in the northeaft and 
northweft angles, or corners ; the north fide 
forming a leanto, or being otherwife conve- 
niently fituated, to the barns ; with a hay 
rick yard on one fide ; and the dung yard in 
the center : admitting the yard pigs, while 
the cattle are let loofe to water, or to flret^h 
their legs, and clean their coats. 


January 
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January 30. The partition ports of this 
fhed (landing perpetually dry, I put down un- 
burnt ; but thofe of the fence, which (land in 
a peculiarly aukward fituation, between wet 
and dry, I charred, agreeably to the Nor* 
folk pradice ; and in the following manner : 
Dug a trench, eighteen inches wide, eigh- 
teen inches deep, and fix feet long. Aired it, 
by burning fome draw and a faggot or two in 
it, previoully to laying down the ports.- 
This done, laid three ports acrofs the 
trench; placing the part to be burnt, namely, 
the part purpofed to (land between air and 
earth, immediately over the fire ; thrufting 
the fuel (dry ffnall oven faggots) in at the 
windward end d$the trench. 

As one fide became charred, another was 
turned downward ; and, to prevent the fire 
from fpreading too wide (reaching too high 
up the port) wetted the parr, not intended to 
be burnt, with a mop dipped in a pail of wa- 
ter ; or tied a wet draw band round the port 
in the part where the fire ought to be checked; 
pouring water from time to time upon the 
twilled draw. 

The 
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The polls having been repeatedly turned, 
on all fides, until white afhes began to form 
on the furface of a black coat of coal, about 
one tenth of an inch thick, they were removed, 
and their place fupplied with others. 

Chips are preferable to faggots, as fuel in 
this operation ; as they can be dropt in be- 
tween the polls, wherever an increafe of fire 
is wanted. 

30 - 

February 4. A linking inllance of the 
different natures or qualities of fheep, with 
refpeft to thriving, arofe in converfation. 

A grazier faid that he had, this morning, 
been looking over and paring the feet of his 
“ lharhogs,” which were bought of different 
hands, but at nearly the fame prices, and have 
had uniformly the fame keep, for near twelve 
months. Yet there is, now, a difference in 
their refpedli ve values (merely from a difference 
of conllitution) ofatleaft ten Ihillings ahead*. 

February 

* I do not mention this as an extraordinary circum- 
ftance ; but as one of many inftances which prove the 
great propriety of attending, clofely, to the inherent 
properties of liveftock. 

Vol. II, F 
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February 5. The ideas of the farmers 
©f this neighbourhood, in regard to carrying 
out corn, or other produce, appear to be 
very erroneous. 

In felling fome oats to a corn buyer, he 
made 18 d. or is. a quarter difference in price, 
between delivering them at Tamworth, three 

miles from this place, or at , eleven 

miles !' 

Five horfes would take fifteen quarters with 
eafe. If a man a boy and five horfes had 
taken them the fhorter journey, it would 
have broken into their dayswork, and have 
nearly expended one of the fhort days of this 
feal'on ; and going the longer was but a mo- 
derate dayswork. Y et for this piece of a day, 
not worth five (hillings (with the extra turn- 
pikes 18 d. or 2i. more), there was, by taking 
them the longer journey, an earningof twenty 
to thirty (hillings. 

But the (how-team farmers, it feems, are 
afraid to make their horfes fweat : the only 
thing, perhaps, which would preferve them 

from 
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from the greafe, and other foul diforders. It 
is difficult, I underftand, to perfuade the far- 
mers, on this fide of Tamworth, to carry their 
produce to the other fide of it, for almoft any 
advance of price. 

This however may, perhaps, be accounted 
for, otherwife than in an over indulgence of 
horfes. Effects fometimes continue after their 
taufes ceafe. Formerly, the roads, in the 
neighbourhood of Tamworth, were bad be- 
yond a parallel. That between Statfold and 
Tamworth was proverbial : and imme- 
diately on the other fide of it, the paffage 
was equally intolerable, and more dangerous; 
the road paffing, for a confiderable way, thro’ 
waters ; which, in times of floods, were im- 
palfable. No wonder, then, that, in thofe days 
(not more than fifteen or twenty years ago), 
the farmers fhould be afraid of venturing 
their teams far from home; or that they 
(hould make i8</. or is. a quarter difference, 
between a fhort and a long delivery. This 
difference, and thefe ideas, having been 
deeply emprinted, by the practice of ages, 
ftill remain, in a great meafure, unobliterated: 
notwithftanding the roads are, nozv, confider- 
ably improved, and the worft of them made 
travelabfe turnpike. 

F 2 The 
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The error remains equally ftrong in mafter 
and fervant, Notwithflanding John had 
loaded his waggon over nighty and gone 
through all the parade of preparation necef- 
fary for a journey to London, I heard him up 
at one o’clock in the morning, and, I under- 
fland, he fet out between three and four, to go 
eleven meafured miles upon a turnpike road ! 
But John is an old Waggoner of this neigh- 
bourhood ; trained up at Sierfcot, Dunnimeer, 
and Hogfhill ; and has been ufed to drag his 
waggon, for miles, through mire to the axle; 
• — to be “ flailed” at every hundred yards; 
and to be doubtful whether he and all his 
horfes fhould ever fee the liable again *. 

February 

* This minute is not publilhed in exultation ; but to 
fhow the prevalence of cuftom ; and as a ftriking evi- 
dence that many of the prefent errors of pra&ice, 

: throughout the kingdom, may have originated in right 
management ; and are now become erroneous, merely 
through an alteration of circumftances : and a principal 
work of imp rove m e n t , in every diftritt, is to corredt 
thefe errors, by adapting the present practice 

PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES, 
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' 32 . 

February i i. This farm, a few months 
ago, might be faid to have neither fliore, 
ditch, nor furface drain upon it. The waters 
of rain flowed out of the bottoms of the 
hedges, over the adjacent lands, on which it 
flood for want of proper drains po convey it 
off ; and for want of common fliores to receive 
it. The ditches were not only choajped with 
drift fand and leaves, but full of grafs and 
weeds to the brim ; and many of them wipl} 
blackthorns, as thick as the wrift, rifing 
from their bottoms ! 

Laft fpring, I had neither leifure nor op- 
portunity to remove the evil ; the froft con- 
tinuing late in the fpring : nor, indeed, is 
spring a proper feafon for draining land j 
which, at that time, is full of water, as a wet 
• fpunge : autumn, when the foil and its fubr 
ftrata are firm and free from water, is beyond 
p doubt the fitteft time. See Norf. Econ. 

In October, I began to open the main com- 
mon fliore of the farm ; with the feveral crofs 
F 3 and 
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and Literal ditches which lead to it : — and, 
having relieved one fide of the eftate, I pro- 
ceeded to the other ; opening, or rather cut- 
ting, a lefs confiderable fliore ; purfuing its 
natural branches, and their terminating 
ditches, to where the water hung. 

Having thus prevented the uplands from 
overflowing thofe which lie below them, I 
opened fuch outlets and frelh drains, in the 
meadows, as will, in future, draw off the water 
which has heretofore lodged on their furfaces, 
to the great injury of the herbage. 

I am of opinion, that the laft year’s crop 
was fcveral tons deficient, through the evil 
effects of ftagnant water. At a diftance, or 
on a curfory view, the herbage looked full 
and well ; but, when it was mown, the fwaths 
fell into a fmall compafs ; confiding chiefly 
of feed (talks, without any bottom grades : 
the ground being in a manner bald; or re-; 
fembling a head which is thinly haired, 

Where the ditch, ferving as a common 
fhOre, required to be much enlarged, or the 
hedge, through age or ill treatment, required 
to be renewed, 1 cut the latter to the flub, 
and earthed up the roots, and levelled the 
bank, with the vegetable mould from th^ 

ditch $ 
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ditch ; making a banklet on the oppofite 
brink, with the worft of the bottom mould. 

But, where the hedge was young-grown 
and pretty full at the bottom, and the ditch 
wanted merely to be {hovelled out, to prevent 
its overflowing, I only trimmed the face of 
the hedge : not clofe to the dem ; but fo 
much of the fpray only, as prevented the 
workmen from fcouring the ditch : after- 
wards levelling the face, fo that the bottom 
{boots flrould not be over-hung by the upper 
fpray ; the point of every twig having, under 
this treatment, air and headroom. 

With the mould of thefe ditches, too, I 
formed {harp banklets on the brinks, in part 
to defend the young flioots and to help the 
fence, and, at the fame time, to pltjce the 
mould in fuch a date, as would lead incom- 
mode the grafs, and would be mod expofed 
to the influence of the atmofphere; in order 
that it may become mellow enough, to be 
fpread over the adjoining ground, without 
incurring any expence of team labour. 

The mould raifed out of the common fliores 
I placed in a fimilar way, in fliarp ridges on 
the brinks ; and fora fimilar purpofe ; befide 
that of preventing dock from running acrofs 

F 4 the 
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the new made trenches, and treading in their 
Tides, before they become firm and bound 
by the roots of the herbage *. 

Thefe feveral banks and banklets of mould 
lie in the beft ftate, poffible, for melioration : 
the graffy turves are buried under the crude 
fubftrata, which have already received a fe-" 
vere winter’s froft, and which will, in the 
common courfe of feafons, be parched 
through, by the drought of the coming fum- 
mcr : while the fods, with their rough tuf- 
focks, will die, ferment, and not only be di- 
gefted, therrifelves, but afiift in the meliora- 
tion of the cruft or covering, which promotes 
their diffolution. 

Next autumn or winter, the whole will be 
turned over, and mixt together ; and having 
received the froft of next winter, and the 
drought of the enfuing fummer,the mould will 
of courfe be ripe enough to fpread, by hand, 
over the adjoining grafs, immediately after 
the hay be off. 

The 

* The fods of the “■ foot trenches,” or (hallow furface 
drains of the meadows, were carted off and piled in heaps 
to melioiute: thereby freeing the area of the meadows, 
at once, from encumbrance. 
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The coft of this draining (lands thus : 
Opening 9 acres (of 32 yards each) 


of main common (hore, at 5J. 

2 

5 0 

• 1 1 \ acres of fecond (hore, 



3-t. 6d. — — 

2 

0 3 

5 acres of (hore ditch, at 



2 s. 6 d. — — 

p 

12 6 

6 acres ditto, 1 $d. 

0 

7 6 

Making i| acre of branch (hore 

0 

2 6 

Scouring 61 acres of drain ditch, is. 

0 

6 9 

Shovelling out 6 \ acres ditto, 8 d. 

0 

4 4 

35 acres ditto, 9 d. 

I 

6 3 

Opening 81 acres of boundary ditch. 



20 d. — — 

0 

*4 7 

Gutting 29 acres of foot trench, 4 d. 

0 

9 8 


32*. 
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draining. 


£•894 


Thus, for eight pounds nine (hillings and 
fourpence, one hundred acres of valuable 
lands are relieved from furface water ; and 
the bufinefs, at the fame time, executed in 
the mod ample manner. Eight pounds nine 
(hillings and fourpence, for laying dry a hun- 
dred acres of land for ten years to come : 
about twopence an acre a year : and the ma- 
nure raifed, will, with a little additional la- 
bour, 
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bour, be worth half, if not more than the 
whole, of the expence. 

How much pla'tmvork may be done for a 
fmall fum : and how foon a large one may be 
diflipated, on ill judged projects and vifionary 
fckemes. 

An inftance, in point, occurred, a few 
years ago, upon this eftate ; where eleven 
pounds, or guineas, were expended on about 
an acre and a half of land, under an idea of 
rendering it fit for the reception of the wafii 
of a farm yard ; but, in truth, for putting it 
in a worfe ftate, than that in which it lay, be- 
fore this improvement : and fimilar “ improve- 
ments,” of infinitely greater coft, are annually 
executed, in every quarter of the kingdom *, 


February 


* Should it be fa id that f< companions are odious,” 
I would anfwer,— They are the bed guide to our judge- 
ment. I wilh to emprefs the idea, which is here 
brought forward, on the minds of novitiates, who 
are too liable to be led into futile projects, while 
they are neglefting plain substantial improve- 
ments. 


« 
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33 - 

February 22. A caution to the occu- 
piers of extraparochial farms; and the owners 
of extraparochial eftates. 

Sierscot, though within the bounds of the 
parifti ofTAMWORTii (very extenlive), had, 
as to poor’s rates, been extraparochial; having 
always maintained its own poor. 

A few years ago, a pauper was brought, 
under an order of removal from fome other 
parifti, to Sierfcot. The occupier refufed to 
receive the pauper, who was, in confequence, 
taken to the proper officers of Tamworth ; 
who, after reprefenting, in a very liberal way, 
to the tenant and his landlord, the confe- 
quence which muft attend their refufal, re- 
ceived the pauper. 

This the corporation of Tamworth con- 
fidered, of courfe, as a fortunate circum- 
ftance, and loft no time in afiefling Sierfcot 
to the poor’s rate of their parifh ; and, on 
being refufed payment, took the firft oppor- 
tunity of levying. This brought on an ex- 

penlive 
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penfive law fuit ; backed both by landlord 
and tenant : who were call. 

The confcquence is, that Sierfcot, which 
theretofore had not, perhaps, paid, on a par 
of years, ninety pence, to its own paupers, 
now pays the enormous furn (for one farm 
to pay) of ninety pounds ayear, one year 
with another, to the poor of Tamworth ! 


3 4 - 

March 13. Some years back, when all 
the turneps of the country fufFered, more or 
lefs, by the froft, Mr. James Spooner of the 
Hill fold a piece of very good ones, at a high 
price. 

The purchafers, however, never made any 
thing of the major part of them; which 
rotted entirely upon the ground, and were 
plowed under, for barley and clover. 

The confequencfc has been, not only the 
barley, the clover, and the fucceeding turf, 
but the oats laftycar, Ihowcd, to a furrow, 
how far the turneps were eaten off, and 
where they were plowed under. 

ThU 
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This is an interefting incident (of the truth 
of which I have not the lead doubt ) ; re* 
commending turneps, very ftrongly, as a 
manure. 

I have juft fold the turneps of No. 1. twelve 
acres and a half, for twentyfour pounds, 
to be eaten on the farm (a good crop and a 
good price, I underftand, in this country). 
What drelling, equally meliorating to that 
abovementioned, could be purchafed for forty 
(hillings an acre ? 

But I fhould imagine that many graziers 
would have given 25J. or 305. an acre, to 
have let their fat fheep go over them ; juft 
to have taken off the head of the keep : and, 
I have my doubts whether this would not 
have been belter, than poaching the foil with 
followers ; or cutting it up by carting the 
turneps off. 

An upland dry foil is better for being 
trampled ; but fuch a foil as prevails here, 
receives, I fhould imagine, confiderable in- 
jury by being poached by followers ; and die 
followers, themfelves, can receive but little 
benefit : unlefs, perhaps, in the fpring, when 
the ground begins to get firm ; and then, no 

doubt. 
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34. doubt, it is better to eat the turneps clean, 

turnep than t0 leave the boltorns in the ground : 

for, inilead of rotting and becoming a 
manure, they get fticky, and lie in the way 
of the plow and harrow. 

Perhaps, generally, on a Jlrong retentive foil , 
fow turneps early ; run Iheep over them, as 
early in the winter as conveniency will admit ; 
and let the bottoms rot on the land, as a 
manure. (This by way of intimation.) 


35 - 

March 13. The fame rage for filling up 
marlpits, and other holes, prevails here, as 
in Norfolk. 

There are, in No. 1 7, two or three which 
moil men would fill up : a work, however, 
which could not be effected, fo as wholly 
to reclaim the land, for lefs than five pounds : 
and the quantity of ufeful land, gained, would 
not exceed a quarter of an acre ; and, out 
of thefe forty rods, twenty five or thirty are 
occupied by a fringe of blackthorns, grow- 
ing on the Tides and round the tops of the 
pits, as a guard. 

Employed 
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Employed two men in grubbing up 
thefe thorns ; beginning at the bottoms of 
the pits, or as near as water would permit, 
and rounding off the edges, as they worked 
upwards ; converting the fteeps of the fidcs 
into Hopes ; thereby gaining the principal 
part of the ground, and preventing danger. 

For this I am to give five fhillings. 


3 ^ 

March 27. In Yorkfliire, I paid con- 
fiderable attention to the hanging of gates; 
not with pivots only *, but with hinges ; and 
gained an adequate idea of the leading prin- 
ciple ; which, however, I did not commit to 
writing. 

Here, I have had occafion to apply the 
principle to practice. But the true principle 
had efcaped my memory ; a falle one having 
fupplied its place : namely, that the only thing 
needful was to throw the gate out of its up- 
right, fo as to lean toward the poll ; no mat- 
ter 


• S:e York. Econ. vol. i. p. 19;. 
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ter whether this inclination of the gate were 
obtained, by the hooks, or the thimbles. 

Led by this- falfe idea, I had conceived 
that the fimpleft, and of courfe the beft, way 
to hang a gate, would be to put the hooks in, 
exactly perpendicularly to each other, and to 
give the fall by the thimbles alone. 

In confequence, I prepared a bottom thim- 
ble, with a clafp to take the hartree, and 
with an eye at each corner ; in order that the 
gate might be occafionally hung, on one or 
other fide of the fence, as the occupation 
of the inclofure might require, and with 
this thimble hung a gate. 

The centers of the pins of the hooks be- 
ing placed exactly perpendicularly to each 
other, by a plumb line, the gate was hung 
on. But inflead of falling, this way or that, 
it flood flationarily, wherever it was fet 1 

Thus finding myfelf at a (land, without 
any inclination to remain, long, in fo dif- 
graceful a predicament, I fet the workmen to 
other work, and myfelf to inveftigate the 

PRINCIPLES of GATEHANGING. 

After mufing fome time, with the gate in 
my hand, and lketching my ideas, afterward, 
on paper, I faw clearly, and to demonftra- 

tion. 
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tion, that the fall depends entirely 
upon the hooks : the axis of motion is 
given by the fituation of the hooks, with 
refpeft to each other ; and, whichever way 
the axis of motion inclines, that way the 
gate will fall*. 

A gate fhould have what is called two 
falls : one at the peft, to make it catch ; 
and another at rightanj;le to the gateway, 
to prevent its (landing open. 

The, quantity of fall varies with 
the ufes and length of the gate, and the 
judgment or fancy of the hanger. If a gate 
has too much fall at the poll, it is liable to 
beat itfelf to pieces ; if too little, it does 
not catch with fufficient certainty, and is 
liable to be blown open by the wind, and 
thus becomes a deception, rather than a fafe- 
guard. 

On fufficient trial, I have found that, for 
field gates, one inch and a half at the 
' poft> 

* The Theory of this principle is ea/dy demon- 
ftrable ; but as it requires diagrams to explain it, and 
is merely elementary, it may appear with greater pro- 
priety, in another place : — I therefore give, in this, 
the practical part of the Minute, only. 

Vox. II. G 
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pod, and an inch at rightangle, give what 
appears to me a proper fall *. 

With refpeCt to thimbles, the only ufe 
of their bein'g made in this or that form, is 
to counteract the obliquity or crofswinding 
of the hooks ; fo that the gate, when fliut, 
fhall hang plumb and level ; or every way 
in a perfectly upright pofttion -f-. 

The top thimble being ufually put into' 
the middle of the hartree, with the eye as 
near to it as the fhoulder of the hook will 
admit, the counreraCtion, of courfe, depends 
on the bottom thimble. 

If 

* The way to afcertain the true pofition of the hooks 
is that of taking a plumbing line (or any firing with a 
Hone tied in it), and, looking along the line of the fence 
or gateway, drive the hooks, or move the poft, until 
the center of the pin of the upper hook appears, by the 
line hanging perpendicularly before the eye, an inch 
and a half nearer the middle of the fence, than that of the 
under one : and then looking along the line of the road 
(or perpendicularly to the gateway) fee that the center 
of the pin of the upper hook Hands one inch nearer the 
middle of the road, than that of die under hook ; obferv- 
ing, likewife, that the pins of the hooks Hand, not exadUy 
upright, but in a line with each other, — forming one 
dirett axis op motion. 

f Gates being liable to fag, or droop, by hanging, 
they fhould be hung rather above than below the level. 
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If the bottom thimble be made with two 
ftrong ftraps, to clafp the lower part of the 
hartree (as it always ought), with an eye on 
one fide, or with two eyes, one on each fide, 
and their centers three inches apart 1 , and with 
necks proje&ing, when fixed, one inch far- 
ther from the hartree, than that of the upper 
thimble (or, more accurately fpeaking, with 
the center of the eye or eyes of the lower 
thimble Handing an inch farther behind the 
hartree than the center of the eye of the upper 
one), the gate acquires, on a certainty, 
the required fall, yet hangs level and up- 
right when ftmt. But fee min. 54. 


37 - 

March 29. Ashby staLlion Sho.w, 
for the fale and letting of ftallions; the only 
fair of the kind, I believe, in the kingdom. 
Some years ago, there were a few fhown at 
Nottingham ; but none, I underhand, of late 
years. 

/ 

The horfes which are brought to this (how 
are all of the black carthorfe breed (I faw but 
one coloured horfe) : chiefly young horfes-— 
G 2 as 
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as “ colts” — rifing two years old— threeyear- 
olds, — and fouryearolds : fome to be fold, 
others to be let for the coming feafon. 

This fhow begins on Eafter eve, continues 
on Eafter Monday, and is fucceeded, on 
Tuefday, by a fair for cattle and fheep. 

The ftallions come in, on Thtirfday and 
Friday ; Hand in clofe ftalls, at the inns ; and 
are led out, occafionally, into a back ftreet, 
to be fhown to thoi'e who defire to fee them 
out. 

This year there were about thirty on fhow; 
efteemed, from what I can learn, a middling 
fhow : but fo flat a market has feldom been 
known. There were only two fold (and none 
let) the two firft days ! one of them, the beft 
horfe in the (how, for a hundred guineas. 

The flatnefs of this fair, at a time when 
young horfes are dear beyond a parallel, and 
difficult to be picked up at any price, is a 
paradox ; and includes a myftery, which no- 
body feems able to explain. Great prices, it 
is true, were afked : nothing, worth purcha- 
fing, to be had under fifty or fixty guineas ; 
but, had the prices been lower, there were 
no buyers : a circumftance which, per- 
haps, can be accounted for noway better, 

than 
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than in the decline of the Leicefterlhire breed ; 
or the improvement of the breeds of the dif- 
tridls to which the Leicefterfhire horfes were 
formerly taken; as Warwickfhire,Shropfhire, 
Worcefterfhire, &c. 

Some of the twoyearold colts were of ex- 
traordinary fize, for their age. Mr. 

had one not lefs than fifteen hands and a half 
or fixteen hands high, and as well furnilhed 
as moft aged horfes ! 

Shortbacked, fquaremade, fullcarcafed 
horfes, with four or five inches of fat on the' 
ribs! were the favorites. A good deal of 
bone is ftill liked, and their manner of going 
much attended to : not fo tnuch as to activity, 
^s to their trotting true ! 


37 - 

markets. 

HORSES. 


38. 

April 19. It is a practice in this country burning 
to fet fire to rough dead grafs, at this time 
of the year ; in order t° clear the furface, 
for the young fpring Ihoots, 

Mr. — — , of this neighbourhood, a few 
days ago, in ” burning his feg” fet fire to a 
G 3 dead 
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dead hedge, at the back of a young quick, 
and burnt it down fome confiderablc way ; 
the fire fcorching the live hedge in its pro- 
grefs. And a much more fatal accident hap- 
pened, about a week ago, in Leicefterfhire, 
by the fame means. 

In the former cafe, the fire was flopped by 
making a gap in the hedge ; but, in the latter, 
the hedge conducted the fire to a hovel, and 
the hovel communicated it to an adjoining 
village, in which feventeen houfes with barns 
rickyards. See. are faid to be confirmed ! 

But though thefe circumftances ought to 
ferve as a caution to thofe who purfue this 
practice (which, by the way, can feldom be 
purfued .with propriety), fimilar efFedls can 
feldom take place : the ground and every 
thing Handing upon it are feidom fo dry, at 
this feafon of the year, as they are at 
prefent. 


39 * 
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April 24. In my ride this morning, J 
looked into the meadows below Austrey, 
which have, time out of mind, beeq watered 

in 
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in the fpring of the year, by a rill which rifes 
out of the hill above the village. See min. 27. 

This year, I take for granted, the quantity 
of water has been fmall. By the ikies of the 
• floats, but there only, the grafs is as green as 
a bed of leeks, and ihoetop deep. At pre- 
fent, the water is fo low, it is not even able to 
overflow the trenches, but. finks in them. 

In a hollow, by the fide of one of the floats, 
in which the water has flood, a white fcum is 
left. 

Seeing its appearance, and perceiving its 
tafte, to refemble that of marl, I colledled ' 
fome of it, and find it to be mofl ftrongly 
calcarious ! * 

This appears to tne a mofl inferefting faft ; 
as tending to fhow, that calcarious matter is 
not only fufpendible in water, but that, in 
this flate, it is highly beneficial to vegetation. 

In fituations, where waters of this quality 
cannot be rendered ufeful in Watering grafs- 
G 4 lands, 

* By analyfis, ten grains of this fcum yield eight 
grains of calcarious matter ; leaving two grains of re- 
Ikluura ; chiefly the broken blades of grafs to which it 
adhered ; but, in part, of a tough, indifloluble fuhftance, 
whofe properties I have not, yet, had an opportunity of 
inveftigafing. 
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lands, might they not be colle&ed, and be 
thereby induced to depofit their calcarious 
particles, in refervoirs, for the ufe of arable 
lands * ? 


40. 

May 7. An evidence that a clover ley 
(or any whole ground) fown late in Autumn, 
and in frosty weather, Ihould be sown 
on the fresh furrow, occurs in No. 3. 
The foil a good middle loam. 

Three lands were caught in the frofl, and 
lay fome days before they could be harrowed. 
An adjoining land, plowed the next day, and 
fown immediately, is, to prefent appearance, 
twice the crop. The plants of the former 
are ftraggling, even to baldnefs ; while the 
latter is a beautifully well flocked land of 

wheat ; 

* I afterward (in the wane of. June) vifited one of 

the fources of this rill. The channel, toward the 

mouth, was filled with the molt luxuriant flote fes- 
♦ 

cue : the blades two or three feet high l and might 
have been coHefled, in quantity, as foiling. By widen* 
ihg the rill, and fpreading the waters, a fpring of this 
quality might be turned to confiderable advantage, as 
a manure of this nutritious grafs. ' *- 
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wheat : it has, I fhould fuppofe, near twice 
the number of plants upon it : though the 
quantities of feed were exadtly the fame. 


4 r * 

May ix. A land of the fallow of No. 9. 
having been badly plowed (with a iharp 
ridge in the middle and a hollow on either 
fide of it) and Town with barley, in my ab- 
fence, I fet out in the hollow on each fide the 
ridge, and gave the outfides of the land an 
additional plowing : thereby laying it with 
a gentle even roundnefs, and burying the 
barley, of courfe, under a principal part of 
the foil. 

The confequence is, this dry feafon, the 
part, thus replowed, is fully and regularly 
flocked, with fine healthy plants ; while the 
remainder of the piece, only harrowed in, 
has not half its feed come up ; the reft lying 
in the ground, as dry as when fown. This, 
tpo, comes up in feams and clufters : That, 
beautifully regular. 

This incident fhews that, in dry ivea- 
ther, barley, if the land be in order, 

fhould 
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Ihould be plowed under : and, at the 
fame time, leads to an improvement in the 
method of sowing barley under fur- 
row : namely, that of fowing previoufly to 
the laft harrowing ; or, in other words, of 
harrowing after the feed is fown : for by this 
means the feed, inftead of running down 
into drills at the bottoms of the furrows, is 
diftributed regularly, near the middle of the 
foil. 


42. 

June 5. The waters of the Dove (of 
Derbylhire) are efteemed rich in a lingular 
degree 

This circumftance, riling as the Dove 
does among bleak barren hills, and with- 
out palling through a rich arable country, 
is interefting. Thofe of the Avon (of 
Worcefterlhire) are efteemfed of a fertilizing 
quality ; but this feems to be accounted for, 

ih 

* This Minute, with 148 and 149 on planting, 
are part of the produce of an excuriion, acrofs Need- 
wood Forest, -to Uttoxeter, anfl thence to near 
Ash bourn in Derbyshirs. 
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in their being colle&ed from the rich and 
highly cultivated lands of the Vale of Eve- 
Iham. Thofe of the Wye (dividing Glou- 
cefterlhire and Monmouthfhire) are efteemed 
pernicious to the meadows on its banks ; be- 
caufe (as is believed) they are collected 
from the barren hills of Wales. 

The meliorating effeft of the Dove is 
thought, by fome, to be owing to the wafh- 
ings of the (heepwalks of the Peak Hills. 
But has not the Wye the fame advantage ? 
1 rather fufpeA that its fertilizing powers arife 
from fome quality inherent in the water it- 
felf : probably acquired from an intimate 
communication with calcarious or other 
fertilizing earths. The fcum of the 
Aultrey water is a fufficient ground for this 
hypothefis : and there are men who fpeak of 
the limeftone of the Peak. 

It is a fa&, well afcertained, that the hills 
of the Peak abound with calcarious, thofe of 
Wales, with chalybeat matter : circumftan- 
ccs which may, perhaps , account for the re- 
fpeftive qualities of their waters *, 

June 

* This, however, by the way; or, at moft, to bring 
forward a fubje£l, which requires inveftigation. 
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43- 

June 26. How dangerous to adopt general 
ri-rles, and received maxims, in hulbandry. 

It is generally efteemed to be folly to fow 

turneps among dull : yet both Mr. 

and Mr. have turneps now up ; and * 

fay, they never knew them to do better, 
than they do this unufually dry feafoq ! * 


44r 

June 26. I have obferved, in my rides, 
frequent inftances of the corners of ara- 
ble inclosures (a part the plow cannot 
reach), and other vacant patches of ground, 
being planted with potatoes, and hoed in 
a gardenly manner. 

This is true economy : whether it be done 
for. the farmer’s own ufe, or whether he 
allows a labourer to plant the ground for 
hi# family. 

The 

• But fee Min. 6t. 
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The latter, I find, is more generally the 
cafe : it being common, in this diftridt, for 
labourers to alk, and mailers to grant, 
fuch indulgencies : a good cuftom. The 
labourers plant and clean them, in the 
mornings and evenings, at their own time ; 
the produce mull be of efiential ufe to their' 
families ; and the lofs to the farmer is little, 
if any thing. The balks and the headlands 
of this country will generally, when frelh, 
bring a tolerable crop of potatoes without 
manure : and the land, after the potatoes are 
off, is ready for any other crop. 


45 - 

June 30. The yard dung, for want of 
moifture this fpring, has not ripened. In- 
ftead of digefting, in the heap in which it 
was piled, it has, in many parts, become 
mouldy, and is in an unfit Hate to be fet on 
for turneps ; the crop for which it is in- 
tended. 

Had the piles been watered , as they were 
formed, I am of opinion the benefit would 
have been great. A memorandum this, for 
the ufe of future management., 

June 
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June: 30. Some time ago, Mr. Sheasby 
of Tamworth fhowed me a Meadow, on 
the banks of the Tame, which he can water, 
at pleafure, by a fmall brook or rivulet which 
runs by the fide of it. 

One fmall floodgate turns the ftream ; and 
three or four fluices, or outlets from the 
brook, feed the floats, diftributed over the 
face of the meadow. It has been done two 
or three years : the whole expence fome forty 
or fifty fliillings ! The quantity of ground, 
five or fix acres. 

The refult, this year, is flriking ; for, 
liotwithftanding the uncommon drynefs of 
the feafon, and the unufual lightnefs of the 
hay crop in general,— this meadow is full of 
grafs. 

What an advantage ! and this for a mere 
thought. The whole of the original expence 
comparatively nothing : for which he has a 
brook at his will : which brook, for want of 
the thought, or the fpirit to put it in pra&ice, 
has run wafte by the fide of thefe meadows, 
for ages pall! !. 
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What a lofs to the community S Yet how 
many fuch rivulets run wafte for want of a 
fimilar expence ; while fums of money are 
yearly laid out, in preparing grounds to re- 
ceive landjloods , which, of courfe, never 
exift, but when the meadows are foaked with 
the rains which give birth to the over- 
flowings. 

Mr. S. for forty or fifty {hillings, will this 

year get feveral tons of hay ; Mr. , for 

feventy pounds, perhaps not a Angle blade 
of grafs ! 

47 - 

July 5. (See Min. 45.) by way of ex- 
periment, threw a load (a wine pipe full) of 
water over the piles of dung, three or four 
days before the laft carrying. The benefit, 
even in fo Ihort a time, is evident and great. 
It began to work the fecond or third day. 
The mouldinefs has difappeared ; it being 
now (comparatively, at leaft, with what it 
was) rich, black, rotten dung ! 


July 


46. 

WATERING 

GRASSLAND. 


WATERING 

DUNG. 
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MENTS. 


SMITH SHOP. 


48* 

July 7. It is not unufual, in this Country, 
for the larger occupiers to have a black- 
smith’s shop in their refpettive yards; a 
neighbouring blackfmith coming, once, 
twice, or thrice aweek, to do the work of 
the farm. 

There is one, on this eftate, which ferves 
three or four farms. A man has full employ- 
ment, two days aweek. 

This is much preferable to going a mile 
or two with horfes to be Ihod, and plow 
irons to be (harped. 

It is obfervable, however, that, in my 
feveral (lations and excurfions, I have not 
yet (to my recollection) feen a wheel- 
wright’s shop upon a farm : although, in 
my opinion, no confiderable farm ought to 
be without one. Wheelwrights, everywhere, 
carry loads of tools about ,with them; yet 
frequently want, in a farm yard, many con- 
veniencies, a (hop would fupply. 

July 
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July 7. Thismorning, made up a bank 
fence, on one fide of a drinking pool, 
with fods taken from a furface drain, which 
was wanted to be made, in the adjoining 
grafs inclofure ; wheeling them, in barrows, 
to the fide of the pool. 

Thus two things were done at one expence : 
and without leaving an eyefore. Whereas, 
had the fods been hacked out, any- 
where, as is generally the cafe, an ugli- 
nefs, and a lofs of grafs, would have been 
the confequence. Or, had the drain been 
made, without having a ufe for the fods, 
they mull have lain an encumbrance, or have 
been carted off, as many loads were this 
fpring, into heaps, to get them off the 
grafs. 

* How often are fods wanted for fetting 
the face of a ditch, &c. &c. and, certainly, 
it is always worth a thought, whether fome 
furface drain, in a contiguous grafsground, 
may not be at the fame time wanted. 

Vol. II. H July 
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RAISING 

Manure. 


MOWING 

PASTURES. 


5 °- 

July 7. I have employed two or three 
men, for the laft three weeks or a month, in 
turning up yard dung, mixing heaps of corn- 
poll of various forts, and clearing drinking 
pools — laid dry by this droughty l'eafon : all 
by the grofs. 

My general rule of calculation has been 
a penny a cubical yard, for turning over and 
mixing. Where wheeling was wanted, the 
price varied according to the dillance to be 
wheeled. See list of rates. 

It is obfervable that, in turning up manure 
of every fort, the price fhould be fo much a 
cubical yard, meafuring the pile, not before, 
but after, it is turned : for the lighter it is 
laid up, the fooner it will digeft, and the 
more it will meafure : the interefts of the 
employer and the labourers becoming, by 
this means, united. 

5 1 * 

June 10. From the experience of laft 
year and this, I find that from threepence to 

fixpence 
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fixpence an acre may be faid tcrinclude all 
the prices, by the acre, for mowing the fcat- 
tered weeds of pafture grounds. They muft 
be very numerous if fixpence is not enough, 
and it is not worth a man’s while to walk 
over the ground, for lefs than threepence. 

Where there is much broken grafs, or 
where the weeds are united in patches, higher 
prices are requifite *. 


52 * 

July 10. I am now emptying a fmail 
“ pit-place” — a negleifted drinking pool — * 
which does not meafure more than eighty 
fquare yards of furface j yet there will be 
fifty to fixty loads of manure arifing from it ; 
principally the roots and decayed Items, &c. 
of aquatic plants. 

Query— might not many jow fwampy places, 
too difficult to be drained at a moderate ex- 
pence, or too bad to beftow much money 
H 2 upon 

* It is with fome difficulty I prevail upon myfelf to 
publilh thefe nnd other Minutes on mikutial mat- 
ters. But in them the inexperienced are moitliable 
td be defrauded. And for their government only, I 
publilh them. 


5 1 * 

Wowing 

PASTURE*, 


growing 

MANURE. 
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growing 

MANURE. 


CATTLE. 


GRAZING. 


upon in draining, be planted, or fown, with 
fome quickgrowing aquatic plant ; and be 
overflowed, as a fource of manure ? 

The firft thing to be afeertained would be 
a proper plant for the purpofe : one adapted 
to the given foil and fituation, which would 
grow fall, and produce manure of the beft 
quality. The next, what depth this par- 
ticular plant (or plants) might require to be 
overflowed. 

The thought, perhaps, is new ; and may 
be worth purfuing 

53 - 

- July It. The price of cattle, at length, 
begins to fall (of lean cattle at leaft), and* 
as numbers mull be killed, fat or unfat, the 
price, unlefs for prime meat, will of courfe 
drop. 

Fortunately for the graziers, flock was fo 
fcarce and dear, in the fpring (fee Min. 1.) 
that, in general, their grounds are under- 
flocked. Neverthelefs, the drought has 

been 

* For the valuablenefs of aquatic manure. 
See Min. iii. 
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been fo intenfe, and the grafs, in cpnfe- 
quence, fo fhort, that, although they may 
look well, the general complaint is, they 
do not improve, as fatting flock. 

Mr. afferts that he has fome 

cows, which go upon good land, that is not 
more than half flocked, yet they are now as 
‘ lean, as when they came out of the flraw 
yard. A grazier of Northamptonfhire is faid 
to have offered, to fale, a parcel of oxen, at 
two guineas a head lefs than they cofl him, 
in the fpring. He foddered them with hay, 
fome time after he bought them ; and has, of 
courfe, given them the fummer’s grafs ! and 
this is probably the cafe of numbers. Mr. 

’s cows would not fell for nearly fo 

much, now, as he gave for them, in the 
fpring.- 

Neverthelefs, fome Scotch bullocks, which 
I kept at flraw until late in the fpring-, are 
already tolerably good beef : indeed, not- 
withflanding the circumflances above related, 
and the prevailing cry of the country, cattle 
in general, confidering the flate of their 
paftures, are in good condition ; for although 
their paftures areas brown as fallows, and as bare 
as commons, cattle look flcek and healthy ; 

H 3 much 


tot 

53 - 
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GRACING, 


SEASONS. 


hanging 

gates. 


much better, it is allowed, than they did, 
fome years ago, in a remarkable wet Cum- 
mer; when, though they rolled in grafs, they 
W^re poor as carrion, 

Jn a wet feafon, grafs is watery — weak ; 
and in a dry one, it is rich and fubftamial ; 
a great deal of nutriment being comprefled 
into a fmall compafs ; the fuperiority of 
quality making up for the fmallnefs of quan- 
tity : — “ Tis hay and corn.” 


54 - 

July 12. (See Min. 36.) But an incon- 
venicncy arifes from fetting a gate upright, 
by means of the bottom thimble, solely. 
The bottom hooks are obliged to be left of 
too great a length, out of the pofl ; there- 
by rendering them, if not made unneceflarily 
llout, liable to be bent, or loofened, and 
the fall of the gate to be deftroyed. Yet 
I have never met with an inftance of this 
evil being remedied, by fetting the gate 
upright, by means of the top and bottom 
thimbles, jointly ; railing the head, by 
lengthening the neck of the lower thimble; 

{Hid 
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and preventing its leaning, by turning the 
eye of the top thimble toward the port, in- 
ftead of placing it, as is ufual, in the middle 
of the hartrce. 

Being defirous, however, to give the re- 
quired (tiffnefs to the hinges, and, at the 
fame time, to contrive a fet of thimbles which 
would fuit either fide of the fence (for the 
purpofes already mentioned) I gave the fub- 
ject extraordinary attention, and at length 
reached, what appears to be, at prefent , the 
completion of the art of hanging farm 
gates: namely, that of fetting the center 
of the eye of the bottom thimble tzvo 
inches behind the middle of the hartree ; and 
inftead of making one eye in the end of the 
top thimble, as is ufually done, to flit the 
end of the rod or bar out of which it is 
made, and, with the two (traps, to turn two 
eyes, one on either fide, with their cen- 
ters three inches apart, and, when fixed, 
one inch behind the corner of the hartree. 

This theory, however, did not (trike me 
until I had nearly done hanging the whole 
of the gates I had made ; one only remain- 
ing unhung. This, however, has given me a 
fair, and fufficient, opportunity of proving the 
H 4 practicability 
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pra<fticability of the principle. The upper 
hooks are driven almoft clofe home to the 
poft; the centers of the pins being only 
one inch from it ; and the centers of the pins 
of the bottom hooks only two and a half 
inches from the poft ; altogether the ftjffeft: 
gate hinge I have feen. 

On hanging this gate, an inconveniency 
arofe, which I had not forefeen : it would not 
open fufficiently wide ; being prevented, 
equally, by the extra eye of the top thimble, 
and by the arrice of the hartree : but, by 
rounding olf this, and letting that into a 
notch or recefs in the poft, it may be made 
to open to the required width, and to ftand 
at the required point without falling one way 
or the other ! 

And another advantage of a gate hung on 
this principle, it may (when hung at a dif- 
tance from obftruftions) be thrown wholly 
open, by placing the contrary eye on the top 
hook ; and in this cafe, it cannot, through 
wantonnefs or miftake, be fhut ! an advan- 
tage which never ftruck me until I had hung 
the gate under notice ! ' r - 

How dark and difficult is the path of in- 
vention ! Neverthelefs, by grovelling along 

ft* 
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it, with attention and perfeverance, we fome- 
times ftumble on that which we are feeking ; 
but, more frequently, on things we never 
thought of ! • 


55 * 

July 20. Although I have purfued the 
ftudy of botany with greater eagernefs, on 
account of its being clofely allied with agri- 
culture, I never applied it until this year. 

In Norfolk, I minuted the corn weeds ; 
in Glocestershire, I attempted (in 1783) 
to make a lift of grades ; and, laft year, I 
cultivated all the grasses and LEGUMES 
I could pick up; but I never, until within thefe 
few days, went into ameadoworpaftureground 
and colletted a specimen of every plant 
growing in it, with a view to afeertain, in a 
fummary way, the natural herbage of 
fuch meadow or paftureground ; and, now, I 
was led to it by an incident : fo blind and 
dull we are at difeovering new roads, which, 
when known, are obvious and Ihort ! 

Being told that a certain piece of ground, 
jn this neighbourhood, is efteemed the beft 
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55. piece in it for the cheefe dairy, I determined 

botany. to examine the herbage. The idea, and the 

method of putting it in practice, Unking me 
in the hay field, 1 immediately let about col- 
lecting the grafles and weeds of the unmown 
part of the meadow I was in ; and, finding it 
at once eafy and amufing, I extended my oh- 
fervationsto other grounds. 

At firft, I gathered only one fruit ftalk or 
leaf of each plant ; but finding, when I came 
to lift the colledion, that I was fometimes 
unable to recoiled the proportional quantity 
of each fpecies, I afterwards endeavoured to 
proportion the number of fpecimcns of each 
plant, to the proportion it bore to the other 
plants of the piece. 

In forting and liftingthe fpecimens, I firftfe- 
parated the grasses, or ufcful plants, from the 
weeds, or noxious plants : in digefting each 
of thefe dalles, I difpofed thofe of which l 
found the greateft number of fpecimcns, firft, 
and the fingle fpecimcns laft : and, in lifting 
them, I placed them down on the paper, in 
the fame order, in which they lay upon the 
table : fo that thofe which (land at the head 
• of each lift are the moll common grafles, or 

weeds, growing in the ground to •which the 
lifts refpe&ivcly belong. 

Half 
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Half an hour fpent in colletting, and half 
an hour more in digefting and lifting the 
fpecimens, is time enough for afcertaining, 
fufficiently for the agricultor’s ufe, the 
herbage of a piece of meadow or pafture of 
twenty acres, 

HERBAGE OF MEADOWS *. 

Graffes. 

Holcus lanatus — meadow foftgrafs.. 

Fejluca elatior — tall fefcue. 

Pbleutn nodofum — bulbous catftail. 

Folium perenne — raygrafs. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum — vernal. 

Alopecurus pratenfis — meadow foxtaif. 

Trifolium pratenfe — meadow trefoil. 

Plant ago lanceolatus— narrow plantain. 

Ranunculus repens — creeping crowfoot. 

Poa trivialis — common poe. 

Cy nofur us crijlatus — common dogftail, 

Trfolium 

* Meadows dips, or fhallow vallies, which have 
never been plowed ; lying between fwells of arable lands. 
The foil, a blackifh loam, lying on a retentive clayey 
fubfoil. The feafon dry. The feveral meadows from 
which this confolidated lift is made, have formerly been 
" floated upward.” See min. 27. Good hay ground: 
cutting, in a commpn year, about a ton and a half an 
acre. 
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Trifolium repens — creeping trefoil. 

Jgroftis alba — creeping bentgrafs, 

Fejluca duriufcula-—ha.i& fefcue. 

Sanguiforba officinalis — meadow burnet. 
Lalhyrus pratenjis — meadow vetchling. 

Vida fativa — meadow vetch. 

£) ably Us glomerata — orchard grafs, or foggrafs. 
Briza media — tremblingrafs. 

/vena flavefcens — yellow oatgrafs. 

Hordeum murinum — common barleygrafs. 
lotus corniculatus — birdsfoot trefoil. 

Trifolium procumbens — procumbent trefoil. 
Heracleum fphondylium — cowparfnep. 

• Weeds. 

Ranunculus acr is — provincially “ crowflower.” 
Ccntaurea nigra — provincially “cockheads.” 
Rhinanthus critagalli — prov. “ pennyweed.” 
Lcontodon taraxacum — dandelion. 

Carduus paiujlris — marfh thiftle. 

Hypochteris radicata — longrooted hawk weed. 
Car ex hirta — provincially “ fharegrafs.” 
Chryfanthetnum leucantb. — oxeye daifey. 
Rutnex acctofa — provincially “ green fauce,” 
Peucedanum Jilaus — meadow faxifragd. 
Carduus Iqncechtus — provin. “boar thiftle,” 

Rumof 
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Rumex crifpus— curled dock. 

Prunella vulgaris — felfheal. 

Beilis perennis — common daifey. 

Achillea millefolium- — common milfoil. 

Primula veris — cowflip. 

Betonica officinalis — betony. 

2 "ragopogon pratenfe — goatlbeard. 

Air a cafpitofa — haffock airgrafs. 

Carices fedges. 

Cineraria palujlris — marfh fleabane. 

Potentilla anferina — provin. “ goofe tanfey.” 
Polygonum perficaria — provin. “willow weed." 
Cardamine pratenfis— common ladyfmock. 
Lychnis fos cuculi — meadow campion. 
Valeriana dioica — marfh valerian. 

Achillea ptarmica — goofetongue. 

J uncus effufus — common rulh. 

■■ inf e xus — wire rulh. 

Spine a ulmaria — meadowfweet. 

Equifetum palufre— provin. “ joint grafs.” 
Angelica fylvefris — wild angelica. 

Myofotis fcorpioides — fcorpion moufear. 
Lyfimachia nummularia *. — moneywort. 

HERBAGE 


55 - 

botany. 


* The lafl fifteen grow on the cooler moifter parts, 
only. 
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herbage of cool middleland*. 
Grajfes. 

Cynofurus cr if at us- — common dogftail. 

Holcus lanatus — meadow foftgrafs. 
Anthoxanthum odoratum — vernal. 

Plant ago lanceolatus — narrow plantain. 
Lolium perenne — rayg rafs. 

Lotus corniculalus — birdsfoot trefoil. 
Trifolium repens — creeping trefoil. 

Trifolium pratenfe — meadow trefoil. 

Agroflis alba — creeping bentgrafs. 

Fejluca durivfcula — hard fefcue. 

Poa trivialis — common poe. 

Poa annua — dwarf poe. 

Bromus mollis — foft bromegrafs. 

Avena jlavefcens — yellow oatgrafs. 

Holcus mollis — couchy foftgrafs. 

Ranunculus repcns — creeping crowfoot. 
Lathyrus pratenjis — meadow vetchling. 

Vicia cracca — bluetufted vetch. 

Weeds . 

Car ex hirta — hairy fedge. 

Cineraria palujlris — marfh fleabane. 

Potentilla anferina — filverweed. 

Achillea 

* The foil a middle loam, on a mold retentive fub- 
foil. Grafs and corn alternately. The grafs edeemed 
favorable to cheefe. 
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Achillea millefolium — common milfoil. 

Prunella vulgaris — felfheal. 

Potentilla repens — creeping cinquefoil. 

Ranunculus acris — common crowfoot. 

C.arduus palujlris • — meadow thiftle. 

Serratula arvcnfis— common thiftle. 

Ah a ccefpitofa — haflock airgrafs. 

Centaurea nigra — meadow knobweed. 

Car ices fedges. 

Hypocha-ris radicata — longrooted hawkweed. 

Car duns lanceolatus — fpear thiftle. 

J uncus effufus — common rufh. 

y uncus itiflexus wire rufli. 

Gentiana centaurium — centaury gentian. 

Rum ex crifpus — curled dock *. 

HERBAGE 

* Dock. In tills lift, the dock (lands laft; becaufe 
the pieces examined had been previoufly gone over with 
the docking iron. But if much of the turf of the dif- 
trifl were to be examined, in this way, the dock woultj 
be found at the head of the lift. And no wonder, while 
an idea, difgraceful to the diftridt, remains unexploded ; 
and while thereare men weak enough, or flovenly enough, 
to fuffer it to influence their praftice. 

This ingenious idea, which I have adlually heard de- 
fended (and have too frequently feen it introduced into 
practice), is, that the belt way of getting rid of docks 
on gra Island is “ to let them fpend themfelves by feed- 
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HEBBAGE OF RICH MIDDLELAND *. 

Grajfes. 

Cynofurus crijlatus — common dogftail. 

Lolhim perenne — raygrafs. 

Holcus lanatus — meadow foftgrafs. 

Poa trivialis—*- common poe. 

Agrojlis capillaris — fine bentgrafs. 

Fejluca duriufcula — hard fefcue. 

Plant ago lanccolatus — narrow plantain. 
Trifolium repens — creeping trefoil. 

■ ■ " pratenfe — meadow trefoil. 

Lotus 

ing!” that is to fay, to let them feed themfelves to 
death ! ! ! 

The argument held out is, that there are no docks on 
" old turf” — old grafslana. It is however admitted 

that, although the “ birds of the air” fly away with the 
principal part of the feed, the part beaten down, and 
trodden into the foil by flock, will grow, when the land 
is plowed up. 

How truly abfurd, then, is fuch an idea, in this coun- 
try, where land is laid down to grafs with no other view 
than that of plowing it up again in a few years. 

* Rich, found, dry land : “ Ammington-hall park- 
pieces in good prefervation : free from antitills and 
rubbifh : efteemed the belt grazing ground in this coun- 
try. Being all in pafture, and eaten very bare, at the 
time the fpecimens were gathered ( 17th July), the lift 
may not be accurate : it is, however, fufficiently fo to 
give a general idea of the herbage. 
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Lotus corniculatus -f- — birdsfoot trefoil; 
Lathyrus praienfis— meadow vetchling. 

Avena fiavefcens — yellow oatgrafs. 

DaElylis glomerata— orchardgrafs, or foggrafs. 
Ranunculus repcns-^ creeping crowfoot. 


We eels. 

Achillea millefolium — common milfoil; 

Centaurea nigra — meadow knobweed; 

Ranunculus acris — common crowfoot. 

Carduus lanceolatus — fpear thiftle. 

Serratula arvenjts — common thiftle; 

Ur tic a dioica^- common nettle; 

HERBAGk 

f Lottjs corniculatus. This plant, notwith- 
ftanding the drynefs of the feafon, flourilhes in a fingular 
manner, in the moil expofed fituations. On bowling 
greens and mown law ns, if is almoft the only green herb- 
age left (the daifey excepted), variegating their ilone- 
tolourcd furfaces, in fome inftances, beautifully. 

In meadows and pafturegrounds, it is, this year, par- 
ticularly abundant, or perhaps more accurately fpeaking, 
particularly confpicuous. 

A Very ftro'ng deep tap rodt is evidently the caafe of 
its thus refilling drought. 

Might not a productive variety of this plant be cul- 
tivated with profit, in dry burning fituations i 

Vol. II. I 
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HERBAGE Of NEGLECTED OLD GRASSLAND*. 

“Grafts. 

Similar to thofe of the foregoing lifts ; va- 
rying with die quality of the foil, and fubfoil. 
Weeds. 

Befide thofe laft enumerated, the following 
are found in too great abundance. 

C.ratsgus oxyacautba — h awthorn . 

Prunus fpinofa — floethorn. 

Rofa arvenfis — field briar. 

Rubus frutico/us— common bramble. 

Ulex europxus — “ gorfe.” 

Anonis arvenfis — “ hen gorfe,” or “ fin.” 
Genifia tinttoria — “ yellows.” 

Fefitua jylvatica — wood fefeue, or anthillgrafs. 
Galium verum — “joint grafs.” 

Senecio jacob<e(i -~- common ragwort. 

Duucus carota — wild carrot. 

Runtex crifpus— *-cuded dock. 

Air a ctefpitofa — haflock airgrafs. 

Plant ago major — broad plantain. 

Potent ilia anferina — filverweed. 

Potentilla replans — creeping cinquefoil. 
Polygonum aviculare— hogweed , 

The 

* Provincially, “ otD turf;” of which there are 
fcveral patches, 1U11 left, in the diftrift ; and fome of 
them in fuch a rough negletted ftate, that half the fur- 
face lies in little better than a Hate of wafte. 
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The unufual drynefs of this fummer is 
much againft afeertaining, with precifion, the 
herbage of a diftridt ; efpecially in pasture- 
grounds ; which are, this year, eateh to the 
quick : even the grofieft weeds are left with- 
out feedftems ; the crowfoots, yarrow , knob~ 
weed, &c. &c. are difcoverable by their root 
leaves only ! 

This, by the way, is a ftriking evidence* 
that thofe weeds, though they may not be 
palatable, are not pernicious to cattle ; which 
never looked more healthy, than they do this 
year ; and the fpecific qualities o'f plants, of 
every kind, are, in their nature, this year 
peculiarly Jlrong. 

To afeertain the herbage of grafslands, 
with accuracy, the fame ground Ihould be 
gone over, twice : once, in the beginning of 
June, and again, in the latter end of July, or 
the beginning of Auguft ; if, however, cir- 
cumftances will, admit of only one obfervation, 
the middle of July feems to be the properelt 
time, for pafture grounds, and the beginning 
of hay time, let it happen when it may, for 
mowing grounds. 

For, at tliefe times, the early grades, tho’ 
they may have Ihed theii feeds, the items 
I 2 with 
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with their hulks or chaf ftill remain : the 
•vernal is, now, as confpicuous as it was, when 
in blow ; the meadow foxtail the fame; and tho* 
the autumnal grades may not be yet in blow, 
their feedftems with their panicles are pro- 
truded (fome few, perhaps, as the panic grajfes, 
&c. extepted) ; and the more hurtful weeds 
are, at thofe times, fufticiently evident. 

From the middle of June, to the middle of 
July, the corn weeds , alfo, are fufficiently ap- 
parent : fo that, of all others, thjs feems to be 
thefitteftfeafon for botanical excursions, 
by a farmer: for it is th e principal grajfes, and 
the prevailing weeds, he wants to know; not the 
f arce plants, which, feldom occurring in the 
fame piece, require the eye of the botanijl to 
d’efcry them. Thefe are not objedts of acri~ 
CULTURAL BOTANY. 

From the foregoing lifts it appears, that 
cheese of the firft quality is made from cold 
land, foul with the ranked; weeds. Cheefe 
made from the fecond lift has been, at fix 
months old, “ as red at the edge as a cherry.” 

The cold lands about Caldwell, Coton, &c. 
are likewife noted for cheefe ; and, indeed, 
the entire line of cou ntry from hence to Burton, 

moftly 
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moftly a ftrong retentive foil, is efteemed 

famous land for cheefe while on the 
light fandy lands, weft of the Tame, little or 
no cheefe is made ; except for “ family ufe.” 
And Norfolk, a light land country, is unfa- 
vourable to cheefe. 

Hence, if any inference, with refpetft to 
soil, can be drawn, from the obfervations I 
have hitherto been able to make, in this dif- 
trift, it is, that Jlrong , cool lands are good ; 
dry, ' light lands bad, for cheefe. But fee 
vol. i. P-353- 

And with refpedt to herbage, it is evi- 
dent, that dogjlail , foftgrafs, vernal , raygrafs , 
and ribgrafs , afford good cheefe ; for thefe 
five fpecies conftitute nine tenths of the 
graffes, . both of “ Seckington Breach” and 
“ Statfold Ridding in both of which 
Jharegrafs and jleabane are predominant weeds : 
indeed, at prefent, the former has nearly half 
its furface occupied by weeds : the furrows, 
particularly, are filled with Jleabane, Jilver - 
Weed, Jharegrafs, and other /edges. 


I 3 July 
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July 24, Finifhcd hayhaj-veft, yefterday. 

This has been an uncommon haytime, 
The little grafs, which grew this fummer, was 
all fubjiance, containing but little ftp ; confer 
quently, required a fmall portion of time and 
expofure, to fit it for the rick. 

The great art, this year, has been in not 
making it too much; yet making it of a uni- 
form drynefs. This was pot to be done, any 
other way, than by getting it together into a 
body ; that the “ bents” — the ftalks or feed- 
ftems — might abforb the little fuperfluous 
moifture, which the leaves afforded ; and tQ 
carry it before it became rujllingly dry. 

Being aware of this, I raked it into rozvs t 
immediately after the fithe ; broke it, after 
the rakes, into thick beds ; turned it; formed 
it into fmall cocks proportioned to its ftate of 
drynefs : next day, broke it our again, into 
■thicker beds; turned; carried. 

The ricker was alarmed at the green ftate 
in which it was fent in. But he is convinced 
pf his miftake ; the rick having fcarcely 
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heated enough, to make it fettle to his mind ; 
yet it went into the rick, nearly as greep as 
when it was cut. 

It is, indeed, obfervable that hay, this 
year, did not “ weather even burnet kept 
its colour, and a degree of toughnefs ; and 
the graffes in general, though quite dry, re- 
mained foft and limber : owing, moll pro- 
bably, to the richnefs or fpilfitude of the fap ; 
not to any extraordinary humidity in the air.; 
the hygrometers keeping between 4 0 and 8* 
dry *. 

The quantity of hay, this year,, is per- 
haps lefs than ever was known. From what 
I have feen, and from what I have heard, one 
third to one half of a ton an acre has been, in 
this neighbourhood, the average produce of 
lands, which, in a hay year, cut from two to 
three tons an acre. Taking the diftrift 
I 4 throughout, 

* Thefe particulars are published as a cauTton to 
the makers of hay, in a dry season. I aftenvards 
met with an inftance in which the hay of that year was 
found defective in fattening quality : a circumfiance 
which, I have not a doubt, was owing to its having 
been improperly harvefted : to its being fuffered to Hand 
too long, before it was cut, and in expofing it too 
much, aftenvards. 
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throughout, both as to meadow hay and 
clover, there is not, I apprehend, more 
than onejifth of a common crop *. 


57 . . 

July 26. (See min. 45. and 47.) On exr 
amining another yard of manure, which had 
been piled fome time, and finding it, in 
parts, mouldy, and unfit to be fet on the 
land, I had it re-turned and watered ; bu- 
rying the outfidesand dry parts in the middle 
pf the piles ; drenching it well with water, 
(the drainage of the yard) as i{ was turned 
over ; carefully breaking every lump, and 
mixing the done with the underdone parts ; 
finally watering the furface, and clapping it 
fmooth and clofe with the back of the Ihovel, 
to keep in the heat, and prevent the outfides 
from drying, as they did after the firft turning 
up ; therethrough remaining in a {late of 
ftrawinefs. 

By the falling of the rcfervoir, J jydge that 
the piles, about three feet high, have had 

about 

* Thcfe circumftancej are mentioned to Ihow the 
uncertainty of seasons, in this country, and to 
prolong the remembrance of fuch a feafon, as may not 
fappen again. 
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about two inches deep of water ; calculat ing 
On a fuperficies equal to the bafes of the 
piles. 

The expence of turning and watering the 
fifty or fixty loads, fix {hillings : not three 
halfpence a load *, 


58. 

July 27. It is well underftood, in this 
country, that horses will, in a common 
year, thrive, at grafs, with little or no 

WATER. 

But this year has afforded an inftance, that* 
in a very dry season, at leaft, horfes re- 
quire fome water. 

Mr. Moor of Appleby had fome colts in 
a piece of grafs, without water in it. They 
fell away, though their pafture was good. 
On being let out, they galloped to a drinking 
pool, and drank immoderately : and, having 
fince been allowed water, their health is re- 
turned. 

, July 

* I infert this, and the foregoing memoranda on the 
fame fubjeft ; becaufe the operation, I apprehend, is 
new ; and I am fully convinced that, on many occa- 
lions, the watering of dung may be praftifed^ 
with lingular propriety. 
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July 28. Obferving, at a diftance, a 
patch of a piece of oats, on a neighbouring 
farm, going off in a Angular manner, I went 
to examjne it ; and found it to be a part, 
thinner than the reft,, to which the rooks 
have taken, and broken the entire plot down 
to the ground. . 

Examining farther, I found that this badly 
cropped part is extremely foul with what is 

l 

here called “ black twitch” ( fefluca du - 
riufcula), while the reft of the piece is pretty 
free from it. 

There is no perceptible peculiarity jn the 
foil of this part ; and the mifehief is probably 
owing, entirely, to this noxious plant : which, 
notwithftanding the extreme drynefs of the 
feafon, fiourifhes, this fummer, with extra-j 
prdinary vigour. 

A tuft which I have in cultivation, among 
other grafles, and off which I cut the feed- 
ftems, about a week ago, has already (hot up 
a. haflock foqr or five inches high ! while the 
other grafles are moft of them at a ftand, fop 
want of rpoifture. 

This 
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This plant appears to fet drought at de- 
fiance ; it will flourifh even on the tops of 
>valls ; and might, in much probability, be 
cultivated in the mofl exposed situ- 
ations, and on the driest soils. 

The herbage of this plant is not, I appre- 
hend, of a good quality. But although it be 
neglefted among better grades, it might, 
perhaps, in fituations where no other grafs 
would flourifh, be cultivated with Angular 
advantage. 

1. t . 

60. 

July 29. A ftriking fpecimen of what na- 
turalifts term accidental varieties fell 
iq my way this morning. 

Mr. William Moor of Thorp fhowed 
me a fourfhear wedder, of the horned, black- 
faced, fhortwooled breed ; bred, as a “ com- 
nion” fheep, on Clifton heath ; yet of extra- 
prdinary form and fatnefs 1 

Excepting three wedders of Mr. Bakewell, 
this is, I think, the fattefl fheep I ever touched. 
His “ foreflank” is Angularly full : his“ ker- 
pel,” too, is great. He is “ cracked on the 
back and his rump is fomewhat “ cufhion- 
ed ! !” See vol. j, p. 384. 
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61. 

July 31. It is obfervable, this year, that 
turneps fown after a certain time — the middle 
of June— have univerfally mifcarried ; either 
through the droughtinefs of the feafon, the * 
“ fly,” or other caufe. 

It was obfcrved, by the moft incurious, 
that tlie early fown turneps, whether in the v 
garden or the field, efcaped unhurt by the 
“ fly;” and this, notwithftanding the dry- 
pcfs of the feafon, which has generally been 
confidered as its great encoyrager. Spe 

MIN. 44, 

In examining the young plants of No. 2, 

I found two or three of thefe little vermin 
upon many individual plants, and others upon 
the clods. With fqme difficulty I caught two 
,of them ; one of which I faved, fufficiently 
entire, to examine it under a glafs. 

This little mifehievous infedt is not, I find, 
a fly ; but a beetle ; bearing the following 
defeription : 

The whole length of the body and head, 
from one twelfth to one tenth of an inch. 

Its width or breadth, abqut half its length, 

ThQ 
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The antennas are of ten joints, and about 
two thirds of the length of the body. 

The wing cafes — concave, and joined by 
two ftraight edges : their colour a dark cho- 
colate, with a ftripe of yellow white along 
the middle ; occupying about one third of 
the furface ; which is dimpled, polilhed, and 
(hell-like. Both fides the fame. The tex- 
ture, brittle as eggfliell. 

The wings are folded back under the cafes, 
being nearly twice their length ; — membra- 
naceous, with two or three ftrong nerves, 
running about half their length. Colour, a 
light drab or (lone colour : the nerves brown. 

Legs — fix — black : the two hind ones, 
clubbed upward. 

Head and bread:— black and polifhcd. 

Abdomen — the fame, with four articu- 
lations. 

In catching thefe beetles, I found I had 
bruifed, on the underfide of the leaves 1 
caught them upon, a number of foft infefts. 

This led me to take up a plant carefully j 
and, on examining the underfides of the 
leaves (the firft or leadling leaves) I found 
'them paved- over with minute bugs of dif- 
ferent 
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ferent colours— ^yellow, greeji, black > with 
two or three fmall longwinged flies among 
them; all of them perfectly tame; and,. ap- 
parently, at feed* j 

. . This accounted for the myfterioufly flow 
progrefs the fcedling plants had made ; fome 
©f -them having been in feed leaf a week 
or ten days ; yet made no vifible effort to get 
into rough leaf ^ and this, notwithftanding 
they remained upon the ground, and looked 
tolerably healthy ; having no other marks of 
difeafe (to the eye looking down upon them), 
than fome pun£tures or pits on their fur? 
faces. ' » 

• t ' * • T 

On more minute examination, under at 
glafs, I find that the bugs and the flies are 
individuals of the fame infed, in different 
ftates. 

Under one pair of feedling leaves, I count- 1 
ed more than fifty of thefe vermin : not 
eating , but fucking their juices, or fap, through 
long probofees ; by which they hung to the 
leaf as leeches. 

The flies bear this defeription i 

■ I . ‘ . * 1 • * .4 

The body and head— black, fhoft, neatly 
eggfhaped ; about one twentieth of an inch, 

long : 
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long : not larger than a grain of turnep 
feed. ' 

Wings — four : two very long ; Handing 
high above the tail ; more than twice the 
length of the body : two very fhort ; not fo 
long as the body : both pairs transparent, 
and ftrengthened by a few opake ftraight 
nerves. Th zjhadej coppery — -elegant ! 

Antenna — long, {lender, tapering: the 
joints indiftintft : the length three fourths 
that of the body. Colour black. 

Legs'— fix, of a lighter colour than the 
body. • . ^ 

Probofcis— large, long, cylindrical, joint- 
ed, ending in a point, which the infeft, 
in either (late, inferts in the leaf, and which, 
when it couches at feed, appears to iffue from 
the abdomen ; but, on being raifed upon the 
legs, it evidently pafles to the fnout : in 
walking, it is carried under the belly ; lying 
clofe to the thorax ; reaching about half the 
length of the body. 

Abdomen — nearly globular : flatted at the 
apex ; with a little black club, (landing out 
on either fide ; which appendages and tl»e 

probofcis are the fame in the fly and the 
bug. .* 

The 
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The propagation of this infetft I have not 
yet been able to difcover. From what I 
have already obferved, it appears to be 
, viviparous. The pits on the leaves are evi- 
dently eaten by the beetles : there is not the 
fmalleft remains of a nidus in any plant I 
have yet found them upon. They are plenti- 
ful upon a neighbour’s, plants, . which are 
but juft opened into leaf ; and which have not 
yet a fpeck upon them» ; 

The blades of felfsoVn oats among the 
turneps in No. 2. are covered with them 1 
not lefs than a hundred on a blade ! they are 
alfo in great abundance upon the cbeno - 
fodium viride (fat-hen *) and fomfe I have 
found upon the. bean. But upon thcfe two 
plants, they appear to be larger and blacker s 
the very black bug— negro — here provin* 
daily “ smother fly” — with which beans 
are frequently infefted* 

Thefe four are the only plants Upon 
which I have yet obferved them -f ; but upoA 

none 

• August 6. This plant flagged} and even 
bowed down under their Weight. 

•f I afterwards obferved them upon a fpecies of the 
dandelion or the hawkweed tribe ; but do not receUedl 

the 
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none of which there appears the fmalleft 
veftige of a nidus. Yet upon each of thefe 
plants they may be feen of every fize ; fome 
of them apparently minute enough to be 
brought forth alive. The fmalleft are of a 
cream colour — the next green— the next 
redilh green — the largeft black. 

Examining a piece of early fown turneps, 
I found a number of the yellow tenthredo 
flies*; as well as beetles; though the 
leaves were large ; the plants half grown* 

The beetles were remarkably tame: 
many of them in pairs ; copulating, as the 
houfe flies ; leaping from leaf to leaf in 
pairs. 

Their tamenefs, efpecially after I had 
remained a few moments in a kneeling pof- 
ture among the plants, gave me an opportu- 
nity of obferving their manner of leaping ; 
which is evidently effected by a fpring with 
the hind legs (as that of the flea) without 
elevating their wings to affift them. 

• August 

the particular fpecies. Here, they were of a. light 
chocolate colour : fomewhat the colour of the plant 
they were upon. 

* See Norf. Ecom, 

Vol. II. K 
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August i. Through thebarenefs of the 
pafture grounds, this fummer, it has been 
the univerfal praftice to put flock into 
mowing grounds, as foon as the hay was 
out of them. 

In order to catch the little grafs, the 
mowers left* before it fhould be burnt up, I 
followed the practice ; putting in the COW3, 
and fome Scotch bullocks. 

Of the cows I heard no complaints ; but the 
bullocks, very obvioufly, received a check j 
notwithflanding the lattermath was, to ap- 
pearance, an infinitely better pafture, than 
that they were taken from. 

Mr. , on my mentioning this circum- 

ftance, faid that he had experienced a fimilar 
effedt, on his cows, which evidently fell off 
their milk, on being turned into his watered 
meadows. 

This he confiders the more extraordinary, 
as his meadows, having been kept moiftened, 
were of courfe “ fofter” than thole which 
have not been watered. For it feems to be a 

general 
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general idea, here, that the evil is effected 
by the “ ftubs,” of the grades and Weeds 
mown off, “ flubbing” the nofes of the 
cattle ; and thereby preventing their feed- 
ing freely, on the fofcer parts of the 
herbage. 

Mr. — — • was very anxious, the other 
day, to make his men mow his meadows 
level and clofe, in order to get as much hay, 
and to leave as little bottom, as poffible 
“for,” fays he, “it does beace but little good ; 
there’s fo many plaguy ftubs in it, they wont 
eat it.” 

This idea has arifen, rhoft probably, from 
the graziers having obferved their feeders, 
and the dairymen their cows, fhrink on bein°- 
put upon fuch pafturage ; and there may be 
fome truth in the ftubs being offenfive to 
cattle. I am rather of opinion, however, 
that the principal caufe of their not thriving 
is owing to the inherent quality of the 
grass, — rather than to the state in which 
the fithe leaves it; 

I recoiled obferving, oh the cattle being 
turned in, how voracioufly they fell toj 
enjoying, for the firft time this fummer, a 
mouthful of grafsj unmindful of the “ ftubs.” 

K 2 If 
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If we examine the remaining herbage of 
ground recently mown, we find it confift, 
either of the stubs and rootle ayes of 
plants which have run up to feed, or of weak 
underling plants which have not been 
able to cope with their more powerful neigh- 
bours, or of LATE FLOWERING PLANTS. 

The quality [of the firjl is, of courle, in- 
jured by age, and by the ftrength of the 
root having been fpent on the upper leaves, 
fru&ifications, and feeds. That of the feconi 
cannot be good : they are in a fimilar pre- 
dicament to grafs growing under a hedge, 
or in a wood, checked in their growth, and 
fhaded from the fun. And the laji partakes, 
in fome degree, of the fame difadvantages ; 
though, of the three clafies, they probably 
contain the moll nourifhment. 

Some of the bullocks, I obferved, began 
to fcour, and to look what is called “ walhy 
the grafs they had been taken from, 
though fhort, had received the full influ- 
ence of the atmofphere, and the whole 
ftrength of the roots, and was, in confe- 
quence, this dry year, full of nourifhment : 
while that which they were put into, though 

it 
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it was fufficiently plentiful to fill their fto- 
machs, was deficient in the effential quality. 

Upon the whole, it appears to be ineligible 
management, to put flock into recently mown 
grounds ; unlefs on particular occafions j as 
in a year, like diis, when cattle are ftarving in 
their fummer paftures : for, it is probable, 
the browzing and the trampling check, con- 
fiderably, the after fhoots ; the peculiarly 
nutritive quality of which is well known, in 
every country. 


63- 


August 3. Mr.- fhowed me a pretty 

large patch of beautifully clean potatoes, 
the JOINT property of himself and his 
workmen : he finding land, manure, and 
“ fetts they labour, from firft to laft ; dig- 
ging, planting, cleaning, and taking up : the 
produce to be equally divided. 

His motive for adopting this mode of cul- 
tivation was, that he, having a variety of 
avocations, ufed to negleft his potatoes, and 
let them get foul : now, his men, not only 
K 3 take 
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take the labour off his hands, but the 
care off his head : his intereft and their’s arc 
the fame. 
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August 3. I am now fpreading the 
banklets of mould, left by the fides of the 
trenches, cut in meadow No. 6. See min. 

32. 

The lattermath having been previoufly 
eaten off, the men throw the mould, tem- 
pered by laft winter’s frofts, and this fummer’s 
fun, as far as they can with freedom : about 
a rod wide on each fide the trench : except 
where low hollow places occur, and there 
the mould is thrown into them ; to level 
them up, and prevent, hereafter, water front 
lodging. See as above. 

On the bottoms of the banks, fow raygrafs 
and white clover ; raking in the feed with a. 
garden rake ; firll fmoothing the ground j 
giving it a gentlp dip toward the trench ; 
and paring off the angle or brink, to pre- 
vent its being trod into the trench. 

Wlm 
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What I gave tenpence an acre for making, 
I give fourpence or fivepence, for fpreading, 
fowing, and raking. 

The wafte of mould is ftriking : it would 
not, now, much more than half fill the 
trench. We have had no heavy rains to 
wafh it away : and the wafting cannot be 
accounted for, perhaps, in any other way, 
than by the rotting of the roots of the 
grafs. 

65. 

August 3. This farm is remarked as 
being productive of MELDEWEDor blighted 
wheat : namely, wheat with lhrivelled 
grains, and generally with black draw : more 
particularly No. 2 and 3 ; the beft land on 
the eftate. 

Old Barwell, who has known the farm 
fifty or fixty years, fays he has obferved that 
the blight comes on, at once, about the latter 
end of July ; and that wheat which is forward 
enough to be filled, by that time, efcapes 
it : adding that the malady was not known, 
atleaft not common, in this diftritft, until 
about twenty years ago. 

K 4 Ha* 
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Has it not been caufed, or encouraged, by 
a fuccefiion of wet feafons ? It is well known 
that the difeafe is mod injurious in a wet fea- 
fon ; and hence, principally, the fcarcity 
and advanced price of wheat, after fuch 
feafons. See min. 74. • ■ 


66 . 

August 3. I have embraced this dry 
year, to fcour out every drinking pool upon 
the farm ; one or two excepted. 

The old drinking riT of this country 
is, like that of mod others, a deep hole with 
high banks on every fide ; faving a narrow 
inlet or two, for the cattle to creep in and out 
at. Thefe inlets are foon poached up, the 
water at them muddied, and underling cattle 
drink at them in fear ; led a mader fliould 
come unawares, and force them into the pit. 

The method I have purfued has been 
pretty uniform, throughout. I have had the 
whole done by hand, and modly by the grofs; 
and have endeavoured to leave the pits (where 
the original form would admit of it) in the 
bell or firejhovel form ; namely, with a wide 

open 
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open free mouth, for the cattle to drink at, 
and with a long deep recefs, for the main 
referve of water to lodge in : the beft form, 
perhaps, efpecially on a gentle defeent, 
which can be given to an oldfafhioned 
drinking pool. See York. Econ. on this 
fubjeft. 

Emptying mud holes, with horses and 
carts, is one of the moft unpleafant bufi- 
nefiesbelongingtoafarm: horfes lamed, carts 
broken, men out of humour, and the bottom 
of the pit, of courfe, tom to pieces. On the 
contrary, emptying them with barrows and 
by men who underftand the bufinefs, be- 
comes a common occurrence, and, upon the 
whole, a great faving ; I mean, if the full ex- 
tent of team labour, wear and tear, were to be 
calculated. 

The methods which I adopted, and which 
only, perhaps, can be purfued with propriety, 
are thefe : 

If the mouth be clear, and the pit fuffi- 
ciently free from water, the workmen begin 
upon the fofteft mud, in the loweft part of the 
pit; laying planks, in the form of the letter Y, 
to wheel upon ; with a crofs plank, for the 
feet of the barrows to reft on. 

But, 
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But, where more water remains in the pit, 
than is ufeful to wet the fpades and make the . 
mud work well, they begin, in a fimilar way, 
immediately above the water, and make a 
hole large enough to receive it. This done, 
they let in the water, lay planks acrofs the 
hole, and proceed, as before, to empty the 
fartheft fide of the pit ; taking care to leave 
a wall of mud ftrong enough to fupport the 
crofs plank, and to prevent the water from 
elcaping, before the lowed; part of the pit be 
emptied to receive it. 

Where the mouth lay too high and full, 
fo as to contraft the pit, and make the drink- 
ing place too deep, I lowered it : not, how- 
ever, by wheeling away the earth ; but by 
turning it up into a pile, in the manner of 
compoft; beginning at the outer margin, and . 
working the earth away from the pit, as 
much as conveniency would allow. Alfo, 
where the mouth was blocked up, with hil- 
locks of earth (the former fcourings of the 
pool), I proceeded in the fame manner ; giv- 
ing, at once, the required form ; but leaving 
a pile of mould Handing upon the margin of 
the pit ; either to be re-turned and mixed 
with the mud when iliffened ; or to be carted 

away 
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away for a bottom to the farm yard or a dung 
heap. 

The prices varied with the circumftances 
attending each pit. The whole expence, 
fome three or four guineas ; for which two 
or three hundred loads of manure have been 
raifed ; befide the advantage of commodious 
drinking pools, for many years to come, in 
almoft every field of the farm. 


67. 

August 10. What a precarious employ- 
ment, for a man to place his dependence on, 
is farming ! • 

The merchant may guard againll winds 
and weather, and even the failor may enfure 
every thing but his life ; while the farmer is 
left at the will of the elements, without any 
furety. 

Four months ago, grazing ftock was inva- 
luable ; and graziers pockets full of money : 
all eager after lean ftock, left their grafs 
Ihould be left unlevel. 

But, for want of a few /bowers in the fpriflg, 
the reverie is, at prefent, the cafe : even fat 

ftock 
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HUSBANDRY- 


ftock is lort ; owing to a number of half fat 
ones being obliged to be fent to market. 

Mr. , one of the largeft occupiers 

in the diftridt, fays he lhall this year link his 
rent (from five to fix hundred pounds !) : this, 
however, may be the language of defpair or 
of policy : neverthelefs, his lofs, as the greateft 
grazier in the country, mud be very confi- 
derable. It is probable that his feeders, if 
they pay him any thing, will not pay parilh 
rates and contingent expences : fo far as 
grazing goes, he will probably fink his rent ; 
and this mull be the cafe of graziers in ge- 
neral. Dairyfarmers, of the two, will be the 
bell off : they have made fure of fomething ; 
and their cows are healthy, and going on in 
their ufual track. 

Farmers, in general, mull this year feel fe- 
verely, the great fall in the price of 
stock ; a fall which may continue for fomc 
years ; and is an immediate lofs of capital, 
which every one mull; feel. 

The difappointment has been nearly as 
great in refpedt to crops*. What pains l 

took 

* Ar.d the Injury done to the crops, by the drought 
of autumn, (pring, and early furamer, was heightened 

by 
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took laft yeaFto clean, and bring into proper 
tilth, the fallow of No. 9. — and to manure 
and nurfe the turneps of No. 1. But what a 
return ! The barley of the former is mate- 
rially injured by coming up at twice, and that 
of the latter ftill worfe. A month ago, I de- 
fpaired of its coming into ear ; or even of its 
reaching the lithe, to be mown as a crop of 
hay ; —for the 'want of a few Jkorjcrs in the fpring. 

This year, poor farmers, who had not mo- 
ney to buy Hock, and llovens, who did not 
llir the moifttire out of their lands, are in the 
bell fituation. This, however, is no argument 
in favour of poverty or Hovenlinefs. For a 
floven, to once right, is ten times wrong. A 
uniform perfeverance, in that which he be- 
lieves to be right, is muchfurer ground for a 
farmer to tread *. 

Aucust 

by the extreme wetnefs of harveft ! Well might the 
oldeil, and, in his day, one of the large!!, occupiers ia 
the diflritt exclaim, in the latter harveft, “ the laft has 
been altogether the tnoft aukward year for farmers I 
ever knew ; the wheats came up badly ; the barleys ftill 
worfe ; hay there is none ; and the little corn there - 
was, has been fpoilt by the weather : and, as to grazing, 

I never in my life knew any thing like this year !” 

* Thefe fadls and reflexions are not pnblifhed with 
a view to difcourage men from the occupation of lands, 

but 
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August 14. The other day, I let off the 
water of the farmyard tefervoir (fee min. £5.), 
conveying it over a land of the grafs ground 
which lies below it, by a channel, or float, 
upon its ridge, agreeably to the practice of 
this country ; flopping at every five or fix 
yards ; the defcent being fomewhat confider- 
able. See vol. i. p.281. 

This method of throwing water over land, 
lying in ridge and furrow, anfwers tolerably 
well ; but it is partial, and is otherwife im- 
perfect. 

to place the bulinefs of hulbandry in its true light. 
Such a year, as this under notice, feldom happens. A 
young man might begin farming, and live to a good 
old age, without experiencing fuch a year. Neverthe* 
lefs, he ought, before he begin, to know the truth,—* 
that fuch a year may happen. 

The practice of throwing out flattering ideas, to draw 
men over to the profeflion of agriculture, is fraudulent ; 
and, like other fraud, is founded in bad policy. Men 
allured, by falfe reprefentations, become difgulled by dif- 
appointment; and the profeflion, inftead of gaining, 
Iofes by the device. 

An art which, in a Hate of fociety,is eflentially ne- 
ceflary to human exiflencc, and on which, as a profes- 
sion, the immediate happinefs of millions depends, can 
be founded, permanently, on fails alone. 
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perfeCt. The parts neareft the flops get the 
mofl water ; and it is impoflible to prevent 
f'ome fhare of the water from running wafle 
into the furrows. 

In attending the operation, I obferved that 
a foot path, which erodes this land obliquely, 
caught the water, and, conducting it back , 
threw it regularly over the part below. 

The thought occurred, that, by reflexing 
branch floats, upon a level, between the 
ridges and the furrows, the fides of the lands 
might be watered regularly ; and this was 
followed by another, that, by a trench in 
each furrow, to colleCt the wafle water, and 
conduCl it into the branch floats below, no 
water would be loft. 

This was fucceeded by a third,- which is 
evidently preferable to either, and faves the 
unfightlinefs and encumbrance of floats and 
flops upon the ridges, as well as fome trouble 
in getting the head float high enough to 
throw the water upon the tops of the lands : 
namely, that ofconduCling it down the fur* 
hows; making'thefe at once the floats and 
drains; fpreading it over the lands, by 
means of fmall channels, cut level, and of 
courfc in the form of bows or feftoons, be- 
tween 
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tween furrow and furrow, at diftances pro- 
portioned to the defcent, and with curvatures 
adapted to the convexity, of the ridge to be 
watered. 

To give the tops or ridges of the lands 
their due proportion of water, it becomes re- 
quifite to conduct it a little way along the 
ridge (or higheft part, if the lands hang on 
the fide of a fiope) below each feftoon, by 
the point of a trench, the fame depth and 
width as the feftoon channel at the top, 
contrafting or tapering it to a point, before 
it reach the next channel *. 

The ftops in the furrows, at the end of each 
feftoon, require, as thole on the ridges in the 
common prattice, to be partial; allowing 
each feftoon a fufficiency of water to cover 
the fpace below it ; letting the remainder 
pafs down to the lower feftoons ; that the 
upper and the lower ends of the lands may 
have an equal diftribution of water. 

August 

t * 

* Thefe channels, being numerous, are tedious to be 
cut with a spade ; but, in watering ridges on a large 
fcale, a breast p low might eaftly b* adapted to the 
furpefe. 
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August 15. (See min. 64.) To break the 
clods, and let the grafs through the mould, 
fet women to work, with fpreading rakes. 
But this I find is tedious, expenfive, and in- 
effectual ; Tome of the clods being too hard 
for this tool. 

In future , endeavodr to take the clods be- 
tween wet and dry : run over them a roller 
with a pair of light harrows faftened behind 
them : complete the pulverization, and level 
the furface, with the spreading slbdge * ; 
finally, rake off the undigefted roots, &c. and 
carry them to the farmyard td complete their 
digeftiorl. t 

All poffible difpatch fliould be ufed, at this 
time of the year, to work mould or other ma- 
nure, down to the roots of the grafs ; reliev- 
ing the blades from encumbrance ; and leav- 
ing them free for paftiiring flock. The lat- 
termatli and winter feed are, by this manage- 
ment, improved, rather than injured, by a 

SUNtMfett DftESSINdi 

, * See York. Econ. Art. Moulding Slbdce. 

Vot. II. L August 
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August 15. The stagceks has of late 
been a prevalent diforder, among the farm 
horfes of this diftrift. Few large farmers 

have efcaped. Mr. , in his little way, 

has loft four : worth, probably, upwards of 3 
hundred pounds* What, a drawback on the 
profits of a fmall farm 1 As much, perhaps, as 
the rent he pays ; and more, probably, than a 
year’s profit. What folly in a farmer to la-' 
vifli his capital on luch coftly and hazardous 
flock. 


7 '- 

Auou st 1 7. Much conveniency may fome*- 
times be had at a fmall coft. 

The fandy road through No. 7. having, 
been cot- by heavy timber carriages, into deep- 
ruts, I employed a man, with a garden rake 
and a hoe, to fill them up j by pulling the nar- 
row ridges, raifed on either fide, into them.- 
The feventy rods took him three or four hours.- 

Having a roller and a pair of harrows at 
work, in the next piece, I had them drawn 
along the road ; firft hung together, twice 
- in- 
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in a place ; and then, with the harrows upon 
the roller, once in a place ; leaving the road 
as fmooth and as round as a well kept gravel 
walk. 

The team labour took two horfes and a 
boy about an hour and a half. The whole 
expence about a (hilling ! 


72 * 

August 21. There is an idea prevalent, 
here, that “ geese are healthful things 
among cows;” and farmers in general, I be- 
lieve, make a point of having a flock in 
their cow paftures : not, however, by way 
of fweetening the grafs ; but of purifying 
the WATER. 

The idea feems to be founded in nature j 
and the pradlice may have been raifcd on 
experience : the violent agitation which geefe, 
and other water fowls, fometimes communi- 
cate to water, may be faid to be nature’s pro- 
ofs of purifying ftagnant pools. 


L a August 
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August 24 . Holcus mollis; or cOuchy 
foftgrafs. The oat ftuibble' of No. i&. (fuc- 
cceding a wheat ftubble, to bring it into 
courfe) is overrun with this vile weed; the 
leaves “ lpireing” up, as high as the wheat 
ftubble, and the foil full of its couchy roots. 

In arable land, at leaft, this fpecies of 
holcus is a great peft ; and it is this fpecies, 
probably, which has brought its lifter, lunatics, 
into undeferved difrepute. 

From what I have obferved in this country', 
the holcus lanatus; the common soft- 
grass; the white hay feeds of Yorkfhire; 
ranks high as a pajlure plantj — for cattle, at 
leaft. No. 7. abounds with it : perhaps half 
the blade grafs of the piece is of this fpecies : 
neverthelefs, this piece is efteemed excellent 
for cheefc ; and from my own experience, 
laft year and this, I am convinced that it is 
favourable to the growing of young heifers, 
and the fatting of Scotch bullocks. Cattle 
of every kind do well in it : but korfes , 1 

I have 
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I have obferved, do not thrive well in this 
piece *. 


74 - 

August 25. (See min. 65.) a ftrong 
blight took place, the beginning of this 
month. 

The ftraw of backward crops, whether of 
wheat or oats, is much difcoloured. Mr. 

— t has a piece of backward wheat very- 

much “cankered.” The headland of No. 3. 
backwarder than the reft of the piece, is 

touched. Mr. fays, the north fide of 

the lands in Newton Field are a good deal 
meldewed, while the fouth fides are free from 
the djfeafe -f* 

L 3 It 

* I do not mean to recommend the cultivation of 
this grafs, in iituations in general ; but to endeavour 
to give it its proper rank, among pafture grades. Never- 
thelefs, there may be fome fituations, in which it may- 
be cultivated, with propriety. 

+ This is an interefting circumdance { as affording 
a ftrong evidence, that the effeft is governed by the 
ftate of ripenefs ; and that a few days of forwardnefs 
may be fufficient to prevent the efleft. For the fouth 

fides 
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It is evident from this, and every year’s 
oblervation, that the forwardest wheats 
are leaft liable to be blighted : for that 
having palled fome certain ftage of ma- 
turation, they become invulnerable to the 
attack of this mifehievous enemy : at leaft, 
no obvious injury is incurred. 

It is alfo obfervable, that, this year, no 
perceptible blight took place, while the dry 
weather continued: but no fooner was 
ibowery weather ufhered in, than a blight 
became obvious. 

The only guard the farmer has againft the 
attack of this fecrct enemy appears to, 
be, at prefent, that of sowing early. But 
query, may not fomething lie within the 
power of manure or of tillage ? Perbaps % 
sodburning might be fcrviceable as a pre- 
ventive. 

* August 


tides of ridges, though always forwarder, are feldoin 
ripe more than a few days before the north fidet 

It may, however, be faid, that the circumftance i$ 
only an evidence of the caufc of the blight being 
Lrought from the north ; or that an undue degree of 
dampnefs-is more liable to hang op the north, than on 
the fouth tides of ridges. And the only inducement I 
haye for publifhing this Minute is that of hanging 
forty ard a fubject, \vhich requires to be dife tiffed, 
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August 25. How convenient to reap 
corn by the threave. (See vol, i. p. 216.) 

I had, this harveft, fifteen or fixteen reap- 
ers, in nine or ten fets, in a fmall piece of 
feven acres. When they came near the finifli, 
they cut off each other’s “ entails” — or ends 
of the lands: the whole finifhing together; 
yet incurring no difficulty in fettling their 
feveral earnings ; though they worked by the 
grofs : each fet taking care of their own 
(heaves, and fetting them up in their own row 
of fliucks. 


76. 

. t 

August 28. The late (bowery weather 
has matured the feeds of the large (pear 
thiftle, and yefterday’s dry air and warm fuh 
have burfl the heads, which now appear *as 
large as the fill,— white and ragged — the 
feeds beginning to take wing. 

What a fight ! Had the day been wind^, 
it might Jiave been dangerous to ride through 

L 4 the 
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the country ; left fuffocation in thiftle 
down (hould have been the confequence, 
The by lanes are befet with thefe fturdy weeds, 
and the feeding pieces, or pafture grounds, 
in general, abound with them : but moft 

efpecially thofe of , where there 

are beds of “ boar thirties,” feveral acres 
in extent, ftrong enough for fox covers ! 

Taking the pafture grounds, throughout 
this noble farm, nearly half their furfaces 
are covered, and more than half the foil oc- 
cupied, by weeds ! 

What pity fome law cannot be inftituted 
againft fo flagrant a nuifance. I have been 
fcrupujoufly careful that not a thiftle (were 
it practicable) (hould feed upon this, farm, 
both laft furnmer and this. But what avail 
the folicitude, and the cxpence, while fuch 
a peft is in its neighbourhood ? Calm as the 
weather has been, I have feen full-bodied 
feeds carried a confiderable way over it. 

Should a ftrong wind get up, more 

than half the farm muft of neceflity be feeded ! 
The other part of this eftate is in the fame 
predicament. Were the whole in my occu- 
pation, I would not, for twenty pound?, fq 
great ^n evil (hould befall it. 

Surely, 
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Surely, if an adlion of damages would not 
lie in a cafe of this nature, an indidtment 
in the court leet might be preferred for 
a nuifance. 

As to the farm itfelf, it muft receive an 
injury, this year, which will require a cen- 
tury to do away. There are not only beds 
of thirties, but patches of docks, three or 
four fept high, for acres together ! This dry 
fummer has cleft the furface of the earth, to 
a great depth ; and each cleft, in fpots like 
thefe, muft, in the nature of things, have 
(wallowed down a potion, which will poifon it 
for ages to come. 

How much it behoves the managers of • 
eftates to look to the condition of farms, at 
this feafon of the year ; to encourage clean- 
linefs, and good hulbandry ; and to treat, 
with due feyerity, a flovenly tenant. o 

Every leafe, or other written agreement, 
for the occupation of lands, might well have 
a claufe, laying penalties on slovenliness : 
to be afeertained as dilapidations and 
yVASTS, 

Avqust 
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August 30. In the wheat Hubble of No. 3, 
fome docks, overlooked by the weeders, were 
left Handing by the reapers. 

A boy, employed to frighten rooks from 
the fhucks, took a trimming hook and a 
wheelbarrow into the field with him; and 
while he feared the birds, cut off (carefully 
fo as not to Hied the feed) and collected 
the docks. 

Clearing the feven acres did not amount 

to more than a boy’s dayfwork. Indeed, in 

this cafe, the coft was nothing : the thought , 

alone, produced the effefh 

Early in the morning, while the dew is 

on, or Ihowery damp weather, is the fitted; 

opportunity, for the operation. 

© 

... fit 78. 

: August 30. The weather being unfcttled, 
and unfit for mowing barley, I let the work- 
men, yefterday afternoon, to draw over fome 
old thatch ; the longeft for thatching ricks, 

the 
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the next for flopping roofs, the refufe for 
the dunghill. 

This morning they are trimming hedges, 
mowing weeds, opening watercourfes, fetting 
up pofls and rails in piles, to prevent their 
rotting on the ground, and to free the grafs 
among which they lie fcattered, See. &c. £cc. 

The difference between a hufbandly neat- 
ness and a wafteful slovenliness, wide 
as it is, lies chiefly in being attentive to 
minutiae; a,nd in making the moft of 
a broken day; which, efpecially at this 
feafon of the year, is too frequently fpent in 
idlenefs, when it might be employed in 
ufeful purpofes. (This by way of hint,) 
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August 30. It is generally bad manage-, Hoing 

turners. 

ment to hoe turneps in moist weather;. 
unlefs when the plants are taking harm, by 
crowding each other. 

The plantsofNo. 5-flandmuch in clumps. 

I have therefore given the hoers (who have- 
taken th$m by the acre) in choiee, whether 

they 
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they would leave off entirely, or “ thin the 
clutters;" and go over the whole, again, 
when the furface becomes dry. This, though 
more trouble, than going over them only 
once, they have chofen in preference to lying 
idle ; and the plants, now ready to run up, 
will receive confiderable benefit from this 
timely operation. 


8o. 

•leaning. September 5. Laft harveft and this, I 
have adhered to my accuftomed rule of fuf- 
fering no gleaning, until the (bucks be 
carried : which is, I find, an eftablilhed prac- 
tice, with many farmers of this diftrift. 

This harveft, however, has (hook the prin- 
ciple on which I have grounded my conduct. 

I have heretofore confidered the admifiion 
of children among (heaves, and unbound 
corn, as introducing them into the fchool of 
theft. Their parents expeft fome certain quan- 
tity of corn to be carried home. If this quan- 
tity fall (hort, correction is a probable confe- 
quence. To obtain this quantity, fairly, re- 
quires an exertion and a degree of labou/, 
which they find irk fome » but collecting' it 

from 
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from the (heaves, or the unbound.com, they 
find an eafy tafk : and having thus early in 
life, eftablifhed the fadt upon experience, 
that it is eafier to fteal their bread, than to 
work for it, it is to be feared, that fome of 
them, at lead, retain the principle. 

But my experience, this year, has taught 
me, that forbidding gleaning, until the 
(hacks be out of the field, is not only pro- 
duttive of another fpecies of theft ; but in* 
curs awh.de of corn. 

No. 3 . was very much ravelled ; and, out 
of fifteen or fixteen reapers, eight or ten were 
bad ones : there was, of courfe, “ good glean- 
ing.” This induced gleaners to get to it in 
the morning, as foon as it was light, before 
working hours, or to watch their opportu- 
nity, in the middle of the day ; the piece 
lying at a diftance : fo that, in this cafe, (hut- 
ting out gleaners, at the time of reaping, 
ferved only as a temptation to draw them 
into the field, when no one was there, to give 
an eye to their adlions ; and, of courfe, proved 
an encouragement, rather than a check, to 
difhonefty. 

In this way, a part of the fcattered corn was 
Carried off; and that which was left after the. 
corn was carried, was (carcely worth picking 

up. 
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89. up. — The rooks, partridges, fmall birds, mice, 

cleaning.' &c. & c * had, in a manner, wholly deftroyed 
it : and this rauft always be the cafe ; though 
it never ftruck me fo obvioufly, as it has done 
this year. 

What line can be drawn in this cafe ? 
What rule of conduft be laid down ? The 
ears of wheat which are fcattercd unavoid- 
ably, in greater or lefs quantity, in reaping 
the crop, have been confidered, time imme- 
morial, as the perquifite of the poor. To 
debar them from cohering fuch fcattered 
corn, and to give it to vermin, cannot be 
fight. It is not only a prefent relief to them ; 
but the aft of gathering it is, or might I 
fhould think be rendered, a fchool of in- 
duftry, and, perhaps, of honefty. 

Thus, permit the gleaners to follow the 
reapers j keeping a watchful eye over them ; 
and treating, without lenity, every attempt af 
pilfering. 

This, upon children, at lead, might have 
a good effeft ; by teaching them, at an agd 
when lelfons make deep impreflions, that dii- 
honefty and difgrace are infeparable. 

One rule, I am certain, ought to be rigidly 
attended to. No perfon Ihould be permitted 
- to 
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to glean, who is able to reap. Gleaning 
ought, moft undoubtedly, to be confidered 
as an exclufive privilege of children, 
cripples, and superannuated reapers. 

What a lofs the negledt of this regulation 
is to this country ! Perhaps feveral hundred 
pounds are annually carried out of it, by the 
“ peakrils” and “ lowcountry men where- 
as, if every woman, who is indigent and able 
to work, were, in this country, as in York- 
fliire, to carry a fickle, inftead of a “ pyking 
** poke,” into the field, every fixpence of it 
might be faved. 

In Yorkfhire, all the wheat, generally 
fpeaking, is reaped by women. A young 
healthy woman, there, would be alhamed to 
be feen gleaning ; and the adlual difgrace is 
equal, in any other country. There are few 
places, I apprehend, where there are not 
Children and old people enow, to do the 
honeft part of gleaning. 

Another rule, which is unobferved in this 
country, and every other I have been in, ex- 
cept Norfolk, is that of each parifh or hamlet 
fecuring the whole of its gleaning to its own 
poor. This is not only doing juflice, to Itfelf 

and 
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and its poor, but faving the farmers from 
thofe clouds of gleaners, which otherwife is 
liable to pour in upon them. 

By thus fecuring the gleaning to the chil- 
dren and immediate paupers, and paying 
the wages of reaping to their own pa- 
rishioners, — their labourers wives and 
daughters, — the occupiers, it is highly pro- 
bable, would in the end feel the benefit of 
fuch a regulation, in their poors rates : and 
the poor, at the fame time, be rendered, by 
habits of induftry, more valuable members of 
fociety. 


81. 

September 6. This harveft, the weather' 
being hazardous, I had the wheat hooded, 
as the (bucks were fet up. See min. io. 

A vile method of putting on the “ caps” 
prevails in this country. The cap is pre- 
pared or formed, by fetting the Iheaf on its 
but upon the ground, and breaking down the 
ftraw at the band place ; J< eating theftl upon 
the (buck, with their bodies bolt upright, like 
Darby and Joan on horfebatk. The confe- 
qucnce is, the tain which falls in their laps,' 

runs 
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runs through their coats, into the middle of 
the fhuck. 

By endeavouring to feat them upright, and 
to fecure as well as they can, by this me- 
thod, the middle of the lliuck, the corner 
lheaves are frequently left expofed ; and, if 
any rain be fhot off by the caps, it is, of 
courfe, poured into the middle of thefe 
fheaves. 

To prevent thefe confequences, I had, after 
the reapers had finifhed, every fhuck attended 
to, and the corner lheaves fecured, as well as 
the mangled condition, and pojlure , of the co- 
vering fheaves would permit. 

The befl method of fecuring fheaf corn, 
from the weather in the field, appears to be 
this : 

The number of sheaves fhould be in 
proportion to their fize, and the length of the 
firaw. Ten is, in general, the beft number 
for a covered fhuck. Twelve, unlefs the 
fheaVes be fnlall and the firaw long, can fel» 
dom be fufficiently fecured from the weather; 
and eight require an unnecelTary number of 
hoods, and incur an additional trouble in co- 
vering *. 

In 

• In reaping by the. threave, twelve or eight would 
be more convenient than ten. But why not rzap by the 
fcore f 

VOL. II. M 
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In setting u p the fheav cs of the body of the 
fhuck, fet up each fheaf fingly ; pitching it 
fmartly down upon its bottom ; fo as to mould 
the draw at the but, to the clods, or other 
roughnefies of the foil, on which it happens to 
be fet placing each pair of fheaves, Hoping 
enough, to feeure firmnefs to the fhuck, and 
fufficiently upright, to prevent the drip of 
the hoodlheaves from being caught by the 
band places ; and pitching the pairs, at a fuf- 
fieient didance from each other,- to admit a 
free circulation of air between them. 

Having previoufly laid afide two of the 
larged, longed, faired fheaves for caps, and 
having fqueezed the ears of the dandard 
flieaves clofe together, with the arms and the 
bofom, open the hoodsheaves, by laying 
them feparately acrofs the knee, and, having 
divided the ears fufficiently deep with the 
fingers, make good the cleft, by forcing 
the fid, or the elbow, clofe up to the band- 
place. 

In putting on the hoodsheaves, lay 
fad hold of the fehages of the cloak, with one 
hand on either fide, near the bandplace j 
danding with the dice toward the fhuck, 
dropping the hands below the draggling 

ears 
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cars of the ftandard fheaves ; Hiding up the 
hoodflieaf as hard, clofe, and tightly, as pof- 
fible, againft the end (heaves, fo as to give a 
fpr'ingy which, if properly effe&ed, a (lifts very 
much in preventing the hoodfheaves from 
being difturbed by the wind. 

Laftly, having opened and fpread abroad, 
in the manner of a l&dy’s fan, the inner Tides 
of the Buts of the hoodsheaves, beat 
them clofely together, fo as to mingle and 
unite the draws of the two fheaves with each 
other : the laft, a valuable part of the ope- 
ration, which not only gives additional firm- 
nefs, and a regular roof, but affords, in the 
fpreading buts, an'umbrella to the middle of 
the ftiuck. 


8 2 . 

September 9. This year, I grew ten of 
twelve acre's of oats, on a foul wheat ftubble, 
Once plowed, by way of bringing it into 
courfe, for fallow next year. 

About two acres (a cool moift part of the 
piece) were fown the 7th April ; the whole 
being plowed in March,. But the remainder 
M 2 of 
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of the piece I differed to lie unfcrwn, for two 
reafons : the drynefs of the foil, and the back- 
wardnefs of the feafon : the fallow did not ' 
blow, before the 1 6th April; nor did the 
grofberry foliate, before that time. 

Neverthelefs, I flnifhed sowing the 18th 
April : not more to favc appearances, than 
to endeavour to hit the middle way between 
the season and the sun ; for, although I am 
clearly of opinion, that the latter ought not 
to be wholly attended to ; yet, it is more than 
probable, that it fhould not be wholly difre- 
garded : becaufe, when the feafon is back- 
ward, it is generally rapid ; and although 
oats, for infb.nce, may be fozvn with the fal- 
low ; yet, before they have had time to pre- 
pare for a (late of vegetation, and to druggie 
through the foil, the hawthorn may (as it did 
this year) have foliatGd : and it is, probably, 
the emerfion of the plant, not the depojit of the 
feed, which ought to keep pice with the 
VEGETATION of trbes. 

All the oats in the country' (Mr. 

perhaps only excepted) were fown before the 
sallow blowed : in general, between the 
lft and the 15th April. 

Thofe 
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Thofe which were Town early, and imme- 
diately after the plow, before the froft had 
taken the furface, came away, at once, and 
looked beautifully: while thofe of No. 17, 
fown by the sallow, came up in patches, 
and made a very poor appearance. 

The plants, however, which rofe, were 
ftrong, and of a good colour, with the ribbon 
.broad ; and, when the panicles “ pufhed out 
of the hofe,’* they proved to be unufually 
well “ corned fothat, before harveft, they 
put on the appearance, notwithftanding the 
feafon and the ftate of the foil, of a tolerably 
full crop : while thofe, which had been fown 
early, and looked fo beautifully in the fpring, 
dwindled away daily ; becoming weak, Ihort, 
thin and “ ferawly and, when they were 

mown, afforded no fwath. Neither Mr. >- 

nor Mr. , I apprehend, had a load an 

acre ; notwithftanding the foil was evenly 
occupied: while in No, 17, where not half 
the feed vegetated at the time of fowing, 
and where, in many places, not half the foil 
was occupied, there was frorfi a load to a 
load and a half an acre. Had the whole of. 
the feed vegetated at the time of fowing (and 
that it did not vegetate thert, was not owing 
M3 tQ 
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to the latencfs but the drynefs of the feafon), 
there would, in all probability, have been, 
notwithftanding the droughtinefs of the fum- 
mer, and the condition of the foil, between 
two or three loads of well corned oats an acre. 

The patch fown fil'd, though peculiarly 
moift and cool, and fully furnifhed with 
plants, bore no greater burden, and much 
lefs luxuriant plants, than the part fown laft ; 
though of a drier nature and not half covered. 

Therefore, this year’s experience, with 
oats, has ftrengthened my opinion of the 
propriety of fowing by the season, rather 
tlian by the sen. 

However, for the rcafon mentioned, it may 
be prudent, in an early feafon, to follow, in 
a late one, to precede, the progress or 
spring. 

It may, neverthelefs, be proper to remem- 
ber that this caution is drawn from reafon, and 
not from the experience of this year ; for the 
oats fown two days after the plowing of the 
fallow were evidently ftronger, more healthy 
plants, thanthofe fown three days before the 
circumftance took place. 

It is obfervable, however, that the part 
fown firft, was firft ripe; and (.hat the time 

oy 
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of ripening, throughout the country, cor- 
refponded, in this cafe, with the time of 

ROWING, 

Many oats, in different parts of thediftridt, 
have this year been “ shf.aved namely, 
mown outward , gathered from the fwaths, 
bound, and fhucked; in order to be “cut,” 
with greater propriety, into chaf, dr “ cut- 
meat,” for horfes, ,&c. &c. this year of fcar-r 
city of hay. Sheaf corn lies ftraightcr in the 
cutting box, and is of courfe lefs liable to be 
cut at a double, than loofe corn. 

The common price has been five fliillings 
an acre, for mowing, binding, finicking, and 
raking. 

I had about three acres haryefted, in this 
way ; partly for the purpofe of cutting ; and* 
in part, to fecure the fodder, and to put it, as 
much as poflible, out of harm’s way, this ha- 
zardous harveft.' The reft, getting ripe too 
faft for the few hands I had in employ, I har- 
vefted in fwath. 

The whole received a confiderable quan- 
tity of wet ; and thofe which were expofed 
in fwath, were of courfe confiderably hurt. 
The corn difcoloured and the ftraw wea- 
M 4 thered ; 
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thered : while thofe in the fliucks were little, 
or not at all, worfe for the weather. The fu- 
perior quality of the draw of thofe which, . 
were fheaved is, this extremely fcarce year for 
fodder, worth ten times the extra labour. In-? 
deed, if turning, cocking, extra trouble in 
carrying and ricking, the extra (bedding, and 
the raking after the carriage be taken into the 
calculation, the laving would perhaps be 
found on the fide of the (heaves. 

Of this, at lead, {here is no doubt, that, 
in a catching harved, the sheaving of 
oats, if hands can be got, is incomparably 
better management, than expofing them in 
fwath. For, if mown. oats be carefully ga- 
thered, and fomewhat loofely tied in fmall 
(heaves, carefully fet up, and fecurely co- 
vered, there is fcarcely any harved untoward 
enough to hurt them. 

In the harveding of oats, the primary ob- 
iefts, to be attended to, are the colour of thq 
prain, and the fweetnefs of the fpdder. Clean 
thrajbing js a fecondary confideration : for, if 
a few light grains be left in the draw of oats } 
the fodder is the better, and the fample 
more fightly. 

Hence 
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Hence oats fhould be harvefted, as mijch 
as may be, in th zjhade (fee min. 10.), and, 
ofcourfe, in covered shucks, rather than 
in swaths, or in single sheaves. See 
York, Econ, 

But, in harvefting wheat, different prin- 
ciples take the lead. The colour is not an 
pbjedl ; while thrajhing clean is of the firft im- 
portance : for the grains which are lefp in 
the ftraw of wheat are not only loft, but the 
thatch is injured by them. 

Hence wheat cannot be expofed too 
much to the weather, provided it is not in- 
jured by fprouting : nor oats be dried too 
much in the lhade ; provided they will thrafft 
without very extraordinary labour. 

A penny or twopence a quarter, in the 
price of thralhing oats, is inconflderable, 
compared with fweet fodder and a bright 
fample. 

Oats in fliucks, well covered, arc nearly as 
fafe in the field, as in the rick yard ; and it 
matters not much, whether they remain there 
a week, a month, or a longer time ; provided, 
jn the end, they be carried perfectly dry. 
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September i i. The barley, at length, 
is modly harveded : except fome latefown 
pieces : and fome which, coming up at twice 
and much of it at the latter coming, is fuf- 
fered todand, to let the fecond crop mature. 

Very little, however, (lands in the latter 
predicament. I have feen barley cut, even a 
week or ten days ago, literally as green as 
srafs ! and carried before it was half dry : 
neither corn nor hay ! and this, probably, 
becaufe its owner would not have it faid that 
he was. behind his neighbours: the druggie 
throughout harved, whether of hay or corn, 
being about who fiiall finidi firjl : no matter 
bozv ! 

This has been a difficult barley harved j 
and, it is highly probable, that, got in the 
condition it modly has been, not half the bar- 
ley grown in the didrift will malt. Whereas, 
under common good management, the wea- 
ther has been fuch, that mod, if not all, of 
the early ripe bailies, might, I apprehend, have 
ficen rendered fit for the madder’s ufe, 

Btlt 
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But the injury done to the grain is, this 
year, the fmalleft crime : fpoiling the ftraw, 
when fodder is ineftimable, is a crime, not 
only in hulbandry, but againft the com- 
munity. 

From the ftate in which I have feen barley 
carried, and from what I have gathered on 
the fubjeft in converfation, it is probable, 
that the majority of the barley, of this year, 
•vvill come out of the mow or rick, mouldy , or 
mow burnt. 

Mr. of had a rick very fortu- 

nately fell down ; otherwife, it feems, it mud 
have taken fire. One of his tenants, taking 
the alarm, fet to work to pull fome out of 
the bay of a barn, which was in a fimilar or 

a worfe ftate. And Mr. of — — — , it 

feems, thought it prudent to do away the rifle 
of fetting his barn on fire, by a fintilar ex- 
pedient *. 

The 

* It came out afterward, that Mr. of ■ . (one 

of the largeft, and called the bed, farmer in the coun- 
try) fpoilt the greateftpart of his crop ! Alfo Mr. • • 

and Mr. , both maltfters ! ! alfo Mr. and Mr. 

— ; and at length, that there was fcarcely a farmer 
in the country, who had not “ pulled to pieces !’’ 
What a leffon, this, to the harvesters of barley ! 
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The fad is, the barley of this year has 
heated more than ufual ; and for an obvious 
reafon. Although the firft crop might be 
thoroughly ripe when cut, the fecond (which, 
almoft all barlies had more or lefs), and per- 
haps a third, were in a grafly fucculcnt (late ; 
and not being allowed time enough to wea- 
ther, nor a fufficicncy of fun and air to ren- 
der it crifp at the time of carrying, it was, 
of courfe, carried heavy, foft, and full of fap ; 
and if not cold enough to run into cakes of 
mould, generated, of courfe, an undue de* 
gree of fermentation, 

84. 

September 12. Augvjl 7. Caught feven 
turner beetles; fee min. 61; put them 
into a phial ; and fed them with flips of leaver 
of fullgrown turneps. 

Augvjl 9. Some eggs excluded, and ftuck 
to the fide of the bottle ; refembling the eggs 
of common flies, — flyblows, 

Av.gujl 14. Five ftill living and adtive 
(two efcaped). They have grown very con- 
fiderabty, 

Augvjl 
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Augujl- 19. By way of experiment, fed 
them with young turneps, in different Hates. 
They prefer young feed leaves to thofe which 
are older; and to young rough leaves. 

In feeding, they begin upon the Jides of 
large leaves (even feed leaves), eating them 
into pits, or fometimes through into holes ; 
but of young tender feedling leaves, juft 
burft from the feed, they begin upon the 
edge ; taking it between their forceps, and 
pinching it off, piece after piece, very dex- 
troufly. 

They arc not, however, voracious : — a 
very' fmall quantity, even of this delicate 
food, fatisfies them. I apprehend, that one 
pair of very fmall feed leaves would laft 
one of them two days. 

Augujl 2t. They have eaten a young 
tender rough leaf almoft up ; little more 
than the nerves remaining; while the feed 
leaves of the fame plant are untouched ; hav- 
ing probably become ftale and unpalatable. 

Continued to feed them with flips of large 
leaves ; fometimes negledling them, perhaps, 
for three or four days ; until the flips became 

dry 
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dry and fhrivelled : neverthelefs, in this ftate, 
they fed upon them. 

September 8 . One died : perhaps weak 
through want of food ; and getting itfelf 
attracted to the bottle, in a drop of dew, 
exuded from the flips of leaves ! could not 
extricate itfelf. 

September 1 1 . My curiofity being grati- 
fied, by five weeks obfervation, and left 
fimilar accidents might happen through ne-* 
gleft, I fmothered the remaining four with 
fulphur. 

When we refleft on the fmall quantity of 
food thefe little infefts eat at a meal, it feems 
almoft incredible that a crop of turneps 
fhould be deftroyed by them. If they ever 
do cut off a crop, of which I begin to have 
my doubts, their number muft not only be im- 
menfe, but they muft take the plants in fome 
critical ftate ; either at the inftant the feed 
leaves are unfolding, or in the moment the 
rough leaves are burfting forth \ while each 
germ is but yet a meal. 

But even admitting this laft to be the 
Cafe, they can devour only a certain quan^ 
tity ; and the rnoft effectual remedy, or pre- 
vention of the evil appears to be that of pro- 
viding 
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viding enough for them to eat, and enough 
to leave : that is, to fow a fufficient quantity 
of feed, to raife plants enow for the beetles, 
and enow more for a crop. 

One pound of seed fown broadcaft, let 
it be fown ever fo Ikilfully, is barely enough 
for a crop ; and aft’ords not, of courfe, a 
plant for the beetles ; or, if the beetles 
choofe to partake, there remain too few for a 
crop. 

The beetles^ however, feldom clear the 
ground entirely. From which may be 
inferred, that a pound of feed is fufficient for 
them : and it appears to be no more than 
common prudence, to fow, at leaft, two 
pounds of seed, inftead of one; the ufual 
quantity of this diflridt. In a difficult feafon, 
three pounds an acre, I am of opinion, 
ought to be fown. 

I am clearly of opinion, however, from 
the foregoing experiments on the beetle, as 
well as from my experience, this year, in 
the field, — and from ample obfervations, 
on the infant crop of clover as well as of 
turneps, during the laft fifteen years, — that 
the blame is frequently thrown upon the 
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“ fly,” when the dcftru<5lion of thefe crops is 
owing to fome other caufe. 

A concurrence of cifcumftances, this year, 
tend to fliow that the caufe originates in the 

SEASON. 

Turneps, Town during the former part of 
June, fucceeded, — efcaped in a manner un- 
hurt, — becaufe, at the beginning of the 
month, the foil had been moiftened nearly 
plow deep, by rains which then fell (fee Art* 
weather). The feed of courfc vege- 
tated, and the young plants, finding a fuf- 
ficiency of moijhtre in the foil, ftruck down- 
ward, pulhed out their rough leaves, and 
throve, notwithstanding the drynefs of the 
air. 

I recolledt an obfervation made, at that 
time, by an obfervant and fuperior manager, 
that it is not dry zveather, alone, which ren- 
ders the “ fly” mifchievous ; but Jhozvers in 
a dry feafon ; and, dropping the idea of tire 
fly, there may be much truth in the ob- 
fervation. 

Thus, the moifture of the foil, given by 
the rain of May-June, being exhaufted, 
by a fortnight’s dry weather, turneps, fown 

after 
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after the middle of June, (fee min. 61.) 
either came up partially, or did not vegetate 
until the thunder fhowers of Jul^ ; during 
which, loud c.omplaints, from every quarter, 
were heard againft the “ fly.” 

The caufe of deftrudtion, in this cafe, 
appears evidently. Thefe fhowers, none of 
which, perhaps, moiftened the foil more 
than two inches deep, were fufficient to in- 
duce the feed to vegetate ; but, by the time 
the feed leaves were formed, the moifture 
was wholly drawn off, by the intervening • 
days of drought $ and the plants, deprived 
of nourifhment, paflfed away, as by a charm ; 
parched up, as in an oven. 

Again, thofe fown the firft week in Atigufl 
(fee MiNi 87O after the fteeping rain of the 
third of that month, flourifhed in defiance of 
the united force of infedts ; becaufe the foil 
was fully and permanently (not tranflently) 
inoift. The feed vegetated, the infant plants 
pufhed on into rough leaf, and might be faid 
to rife without a check ; notwithftanding the 
beetle, the bug, and the tenthredo, were in 
force *. 

> Alfo, 

* Since thefe Minutes were written, a difcmcry, it 
feems, has been made, corroborating the above idea, 
that the “ fly” is not guilty of all the mifchief, which 
Vol. II. N . is 
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Alfo, on the 7th Augufi , put four ten- 
thredo flies into a phial, and fecured itg 
mouth, with a piece of gauze tied over it : 
and on the 9th Auguft added three more. 

The 

is commonly laid to Its charge ; but attributing the la- 
tent caufe of injury, not to the season, but to a 
slug : rolling in the night being recommended as a 
remedy. 

That Hugs are deftruftive of crops, in their tender 
Hate, is well known to the gardener, and, in fome in- 
ftances, to the farmer ; particularly to the growers of 
flax (fee York. Econ. ii. 72.). 

Ir: this cafe, however, the crop fucceeds fiuard, 
which may be fuppofed to be full of flugs and other 
vermin. But how a fallmv, which has been, or ought 
to have been, fome days or Weeks, expofed to the fun 
and winds, without any thing vegetable upon it to fup- 
port flugs, ihould neverthelefs contain enow to eat up a 
turnep crop in a day or a night, is not quite fo evident. 
And how, in any cafe, they Ihould be led to cut off a 
crop, in twentyfour hours, which for feveral days, 
perhaps, they had left Untouched (for in fuch way an 
infant turnep crop too frequently makes its exit), is ftill 
more myflerious. Their motion is (low, even to a pro- 
verb }— they have neither wings to fly, nor feet to walk ; 
they are, of coOrfe, bred in or near the foil they inhabit, 
and, as other animals, feed, no doubt, daily and pro- 
greflively. 

I do not mean to (ay that the (lug is not an enemy to 
the turnep crop, efpecially on frefh ground, which has 
not been fodbumt, as well as on ill made fallows ; on 
which, it is ‘highly probable, they are, as the beetle, 
. . •• every 
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The firft four died the nth and 12th Au- 
guft : and one of the laft three, the 14th ; 
when the other two drooping, and fhowing 
figns of hunger or thirft, I put the midrib of 
a turnep leaf dipped in water into the phial. 
They drank a little of the water, and one of 
them fucked the end of the leaf, which had 
been juft cut, and was full of fap. But ftill 
they drooped. Gave them bread fteeped in 
water; but they refufed it. Seeing them 
very evidently ftarving through want of food, 
I became anxious to adminifter relief ; and, 
after trying various foods and liquors without 
effeift, at length, thought of fugar and water : 
:N 2 — "-they 

every year, and in all feafons, more or lefs hurtful ; and 
rolling may not only be deftrudlive of them, in fome 
degree at lead ; but may, by cktfing the pores of the 
furface, in a dry feafon, be ferv ideable to the plants, iil 
keeping in the requilite moillure. 

However, without Intending to join in the ridicutei 
that has been exeited, by the manner in which this Jeeret 
has been divulged, I am of opinion that the only practical 
benefit the public are likely to receive from the difeo- 
▼ery, is, that of its adlir.g as a ftimulus, -to induce the 
fanner to fallow, long enough to deftroy the roots 
and feed of weeds, or vegetable -vermin, and ftill longer, 
until he has deftroyed the dug?, and, perhaps. Other 
animal -vermin , with which his foil may be 'inhabited. 
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— they ate it voracioufly ! licked it from the 
end of a cork. Eat it off my hand ! revived. 

Augujl 15. The end of a cork, which I 
laft night dipped in difTolved Sugar, .is nearly 
cleaned. Both of them lively, though the 
morning is cold. Warmed the bottle by 
holding it in the palm of the hand, and by 
breathing upon it :_thoy immediately gave a 
proof ofthcir health and vigour. 

From the observations and reflections on 
thefe mifchievous infeCts, this year, the moft 
probable means of avoiding their mifchiefare 
thofe of obferving the coming of the flies, 
and, as Soon as they difappear, mowing off 
t-he leaves of the plants : thus deftroying, 
with certainty, the caterpillars in the nidus 

ftate.* ; ' ; T.r/ 

* - •!(•'! - .. . * vi , ;ur, 

Alfo, on Augujl 7, ■ put Some feed leaves, 
with both bugs and flies upon them, into a 
third phial. 

The leaves in a few days withered, and the 

f 

bugs died. , , i . . . .. 

. Augujl n. Two of the flies alive. Put in 
a frefh piece of leaf. The fame day per- 
ceived a minute bug upon this piece of frefh 
leaf.; and :prefently afterward (in the courfe 

of 
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of a few minutes) another; both of them 
perfeEl and aftive. 

■ Augujl 15. Found one with a white egglike 
cifl fixed under its abdomen. And another, 
(dead and fixed to a blade of oats), which 
has all the appearance of pregnancy. 

Auguji 19. I find a frcfh brood among the 
young plants of the fecond fovving; but they 
are not fo numerous as on the firft. 

After this time, fome heavy fhowers and 
cold nights checked their mifehief, and moft 
of the turneps, fown the beginning of Au~ 
guft, received little injury from them. - 

This appears to be a new enemy -of the 
turnep crop. It has not at leaf! been ~ob - 
ferved, I apprehend, in this or any other 
country, before this year. Or, perhaps, they 
have been more numerous, this year,- than 
was ever known before. Lying cfofe on the 
underfide of the leaves, a few- may pafs uni 
noticed. 

As to a preventive, or a remedy of the 
evil effedls of thefe infedts, fhould they occur 
again in the abundance they did this year, 
none perhaps, altogether effedtual, can heap-, 
plied with certainty. Being, in the bug flate 
N 3 efpe- 
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pfpecially, extremely Coft, tender, and eafily 
crulhed, a light roller (elpecially if muffled in 
fome foft elaftic covering fo as to prefs in 
between the clods) might, perhaps, be fuffi- 
ciently effective in deftroying the infedls, 
without being injurious to the plants*. 

8 S . 

September 13. Obferving the dairy 
cows neglect a tolerably good grafs pafture, 
for an oat ftubble, which appeared to have 
nothing but weeds to invite them, I went 
among them to difeever what plant was their 
inducement. 

The oats having fueceeded wheat (fee 
MIU. 8a,), the ridges, in plowing for the 
oats, had been rebacked up ; and, to pre- 
vent their lying too fliarp, the firft pair of 
furrows had been dpopt fomewhat lliort of 
each other ; leaving a narrow ftripe or Team, 
upon each ridge, unmoved and uncovered. 
Of thefe feams the creeping crowfoot, 

with 

f See Nonr. Ecox, vol, ii. p. ^90. for an inftance 
411 which a heavy roller, run two or three times over 
young tumeps, did not appear to be injurious, to the 
growth of the plants. 
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with which the wheat ftubble abounded, had 
taken full pofleflion ; having formed a mat 
of herbage on each ridge ; - and the cows, 
each taking her ridge, were tracing thefe lines 
of herbage. A farther evidence that the 
ranunculus repens is a valuable fpecies 
of herbage. See Glo. Econ. v. i. p. 178. 


86 . 

September 16. I am now manuring the 
young grades of No. 9. (off which the barley 
is juft carried) with a pile of compoft, created , 
in a manner, out of nothing : the fweepings 
of the rickyard, hovels and other holes and 
corners (which have not, probably, been 
cleared for many years paft), thrown into a 
mudpit to digeft: alio rubbilh from buildings 
and repairs, &c. &c. 

It has had fome labour and attention be- 
llowed upon it ; but not equivalent to one 
fourth of its prefent value. About fifty cart 
Joads of rich and ripe compoft *. 

N 4 September 

* This, not by way of blazoning my own induflry, 
but pf llimulating that of others, 
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September 25. Yefterday, finifhed hoing 
turncps. - 

The probable fcarcity of winter food in- 
duced me to convert the intended fummer 
fallow of No. 5. — an unpardonably foul young 
ley — into a turnep fallow. 

This foul piece of “ feeds” was broken up 
the fecondweekin June; eroded in the fecond 
week of July; manured, harrowed, rolled- 
andharrowed, plowed, and fowed, the firft 
week in Auguft. , i 

Notwithftanding the rolling, harrowing, 
and rain, the furfhee remained, rough aft^r 
lowing; fome of the clods being yet:unfub* 
dued ; and the roots and Items of the grades 
and weeds remained entire, though to ap- 
pearance dead. ' . 

The feed, however, vegetated, and the 
plants came away, with unufual vigour and 
frimnefs : I ne\er faw the fecdling leaves fo 
large and luxuriant : while thofe from the 
re-fowing of No. 2. (fee forward) a much 
richer and a much finer fallow, were f{nal\ 
and puny. 

If 
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If one may venture to reafon upon this ca- 
pricious crop, the frimnefs (luxuriance, fuc- 
culency) of the former was owing to the po- 
rousness of the soil, given by the unre- 
duced clods and vegetable fubftances, inter- 
mixed with the mold ; and the weaknefs of 
the latter, to too great a finenefs and cleannefs 
of foil, which, falling under the harrow 
into a compact ftate, became too clofe and 
fuffocating to an infant plant, which feems 
to delight moft in a light open foil. 

It was a general obfervation, at the time, 
that young plants on land which had been 
fown, only once, were much ftronger than 
thofe on land which, having miffed the firft 
fowing, had been refown ; and which had, of 
courfe s been reduced to a fine pulverous 
tilth. 

This difference, however, might not be 
altogether owing to a porofity of foil in one 
cafe, and a compadtnefs in the other ; but, 
in part perhaps, to the furviving infects in the 
latter cafe. But this was, by no means, the 
only caufe of difference. There were plants 
jn No. 2. without an infedt upon them. And 
for another inftance of undigefted vegetables 

being 
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being ferviceable to young turneps, feeNoRF. 
Econ. v. ii. p. 129. 

Obferving laft year, in No. x, thatafpacc 
on each fide of the tnterfurrows, of a 
width proportioned to the degree of fktnefs 
and wetnefs of the foil, was left deftitute of 
turneps, owing to the moiflure which fettled 
down the fides of the lands, as well as to a 
coldnefs and poverty of foil, which will al- 
ways take place when land, anyway reten- 
tive, is raifed into high wide ridges, agree- 
ably to the practice of this diftridt, — alfo ob- 
ferving this year, in No. 5, that fome of the: 
couch which had been drawn to the furface by 
the harrow, had, notwithftanding its apparent 
deadnefs, begun to flioot,- — I plowed two 
bouts (two pair of furrows) in each inter- 
furrow of this piece, and, picking off the couchi, 
from the fides of the lands, threw it upon the 
Jandlets thus formed in the interfurrows *, 

There is a triple advantage ariling from 
this piece of management. The cleaniing of 
the land (the interfurrows moft particularly), 

encreafing 

* This fqrniihes an evidence, were any evidence re- 
quired, that, when land is very foul, even a turhep 
fallow in a dry feafon, is inadequate to the purpoff 
•f cleaning it. 
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cncreafing the turnep-growing furface (lad 
year there was, on a par, a yard’s width on 
each fide of every furrow without turneps 
upon it, or bearing fuch as were not worth 
carrying off), and leffening the quantity of 
hoing (which I had done cheaper on this 
account). And the gardenly neatnefs, given 
by the operation, is at lead pleafing to the 
eye. 

The intervals, now getting green with feed 
■weeds, will be ftirred, as foon as a fit oppor- 
tunity may offer. 

Began hoing the 26th of Auguft,— at five 
fhillings an acre, with ale and beer : to be 
hoed wjth fix inch hoes ; all the ground to 
be cut over ; and the plants to be fet out 
very clofe, as nine or ten inches ; the feafon 
being too far fpent to expeft any great fize 
of roots, 

Never, perhaps, did plants grow fo ra- 
pidly, or fo frirrily, as the fird hoed ones of 
this piece : Rnd it is a driking circumdancc, 
in favour of hoing, that the growth and fi'ze 
of the plants djd not keep pace, or fucceed 
eaeh other, according to the times of fowing, 
but followed th? hoe with great exattnefs. 

The 
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The regular fuccefiion was broken by thin- 
ning the clufters of part only (fee min. 79.). 
And what is equally interefting, and in fa- 
vour of hoing early, thofe hoed the firft day 
are, in appearance, feveral weeks forwarder 
than thofe hoed the laft ; the tops and bot- 
toms three times the fize ; though there was 
but one week’s difference in the time of 
hoing ! The difference, indeed, is fo ftrik- 
ing, and fo regular, that the day of hoing 
plight almoft be known by the fize of the 
plants : a circumftance to be accounted for, 
only, in the rapidity of their growth in this 
jnftance. 

The other piece of turneps which I have 
jn cultivation this year (No. 2.) is after oat 
ffubble, winter and fpring fallowed (fee vol.i, 
p. 1 71.), and manured as No. 5. Part fown 
23d June ; the remainder the middle of 

But the whole of the firft fowing being in 
a manner entirely cut off, by the bug and 
beetle (fee min. 61.), this piece was, after 
having waited fome time in hope that a por- 
tion of the plants might have furvived, 
wholly resown, at different times ; moft 
of it being previoufly plowed ; but a part of 

it 
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it only run oyer with a pair of rough harrows ; 
previoufly to the fecond fowing. 

The quantity of seed in this fowing, 
as in the firft, one pound an acre : excepting 
on one land which was, by way of* experi- 
ment, fown at the rate of three pounds an 
acre. 

7 The firft fown lands, of this fecond fowing^ 
fuffer.ed much from infects, and became very 
“ gaily,;” except upon the ridgCs, where 
the cafts had overlapped, and where the plants 
came Up very thick ; and, there, the infedls 
fcarcelyl touched them! While the plants, 
which flood thin, dwindled away daily, thofe, 
on the ridges, pufhed on apace ; fo as foori 
to require thinning. ■' 

This (together with the foregoing reflec- 
tions, fee min. 84.) led me to the experi- 
ment, juft mentioned, of fowing aland three 
times as thick as the; reft. The refult of 
which is, that while die reft of the piece is 
fcattered with “ galls,” or vacant places, this 
land has not, generally fpeaking, a plant 
wanting. t < 

Another incident attending this refowing 
is. very obfervable, and not eafily to be ac r 
counted for. The part fown after harrows 

only. 
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only, had more plants, and came fooner to 
the hoe, than the part plowed ! The plants, at 
prefent, evidently more numerous and more 
thriving. 

Query, did more of the feed vegetate in 
this part ; lefs of it being buried ? or did the 
fmall feedling weeds, which were pulled up 
by the harrows, and buried among the fur- 
face foil, affift in keeping it loofe and open > 

It is alfo obfetvable, in this piece, as well 
as in every other which I have noticed in the 
diftridt, that the headlands and fidelands 
efcaped beft : fo that the bugFly, like the 
tentiiredo, appears to have an antipathy 
to fhade._Sce Norf. Eco'n. v. ii. 288. 

The major part of this piece (refown the 
9th and 10th of Auguft) appearing, to the 
eye, thin, and the plants faint, I had my 
doubts whether they would require to be 
hoed : except the thickfown land and the 
headlands, on which the plants had begun to 
draw each other up. ; 

But the next week proving fhowery, warm, 
and windy , fuch a ftrength of vegetation took 
place as I have feldom feen. The plants 
dovlbled their fize in the courfe of a fev? 

days 5 
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days ; fo that the clufters began to run up ; 
and nohoers to be had. . 

This was a predicament which required an 
expedient. For all the latefown turneps 
being in a fimilar ftate, the few hoers the 
country affords were all employed. 

Having no alternative, I fet the fmith to 
cut up an old fithe into three turnep hoes ; 
which he did in the courfe of a few hours ; 
and, the 14th September, fet three labourers 
to work — men \yho generally fpeaking never 
had hoe in hand — to thin the clufters : afid, 
the weather continuing fine and the plants 
continuing to thrive amain, they after- 
wards affifted in fingling the plants (fee 
forward). 1 

In this piece, the interfurrows being 
clean and no couch to be picked off .the 
lands, which lay in the ftate of garden beds, 
I plowed only one bout in each ; but as wide 
as the plow would reach it, fo as to lay the 
foil up into a ridglet; and as deep as it would 
go, fo as not to bring up frelh mold ; irt 
order to lay the fides of the lands fufficiently 
dry, with as little lofs of furface as pof- 
fible. . • ; 

' This 
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This fummer has been Angularly difficult 
with refped to the cultivation of the turnep 
crop. Some of the turnep farmers, weft of 
the Tame, are faid to have fown four times 1 
three fowings (on the fame ground) have 
been common throughout the country ; and, 
at laft, very few crops which will pay for the 
expence of hoing. 

No man, I believe, on this fide of the 
Tame, nor, I am told, on the other, has 
eighteen acres of turneps equal to thofe of 
NO. 2. and No. 5. And, having paid more 
attention, and thereby obtained more txpe- 
rience , in the turnep hulbandry, this year, than 
on any former occafion, 1 will endeavour 
to fet down what appears to me, at prefent, 
the moft eligible method of cultivating the 

TURNEP CROP, on RICH RETENTIVE SOILS* 

For, although this crop be more peculiarly 
adapted to fituations, where the foil is lights 
and the fubfoil abforbent, : it may, neverthe- 
lefs, be pra£lifed, at leaft oh a fmall fcale, in 
almoft, every fituation. . : 1. 

1 . If the foil be foul, or if early Towing 
be propofed, break V ? in autumn, by a 
ricebalk or half plowing, acrofs the lands ; 

gathering 
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gathering a bout in each interfurrow, and 
opening the crofs trenches ; in order to lay 
the foil as dry as poffible during the winter. 
But if the foil be tolerably clean, and early- 
fowing be not wanted, break up in the fpring; 
in order that the roots and Items of grades, 
&c. may remain in an undigefted Hate, and 
affilt in rendering a clofely textured foil loofe 
and open, and fit for the reception of the 
weakly fibres of feedling turneps ; whofe 
roots have a downward tendency * yet are, in 
their infant Hate, by no means robuft enough 
to ftruggle with a ftubborn foil ; — though it 
is highly probable, from the incident this 
year in No. 2. that, having once eftablilhed 
their taproot, they become a ftout hardy 
plant, able to penetrate a compadt foil. 

2. Cross, and give the first stirring 
(the third plowing' without a previous har- 
rowing ; — and, if the root weeds be not yet 
fubdued, give a fourth plowing, before the 
harrows be fuffered to come upon the foil. 

3. Spread dung on the rough plit, and in 
a middle Hate as to digeftion : if too long 
and ftrawy, it is pulled up by the harrows, 
and becomes a caufe of galls and clufters 

Vol. II, O if 
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if wholly digefted, it- lofcs the valuable 
quality of . rendering the foil loofe and 
open... - 

4. As the dung is fpread, harrow and roll- 
audii arrow, until the furface be perfectly 
reduced ; — and, in this ftate, let it lie until 
the feed weeds have vegetated. 

5. Turn under the weeds and manure, by 
a mean-depth, or fomewhat fhallow plowing ; 
and, if the foil be in a proper ftate, and the 
fealon of fowing be arrived, sow on this 
plowing ; if not, harrow', and rollandharrow, 
letting another crop of feed weeds fpend 
themfelves ; remembering that the ftronger 
the w'eeds are before they are plowed un- 
der, the fitter the foil will be for the re- 
ception of the feedling turneps ; moll efpe- 

cially if it be of a tenacious quality. 

• • 

6. Harrow, immediately, the plit of the 
feed plowing, with rough harrows ; in Order 
to give a uniform loofenefs to the furface, as 
well as that the feed may be buried at a 
uniform depth. — Sow, — and immediately 
cover with one full tine of a pair of light 
harrow's, — and, if fnjfibk , with the horfes 
trotting. 

7. For 
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7. For a crop to be eaten off in autumn, 
fow the “tankard turnep” * — in June : — - 
for winter and fpring feed, fow the common 
white loaf in July : and if thefe mifcarry, 
or if ftubble turneps be attempted, fow 
“ Jlone” turneps -f in August. 

8. In a common feafon, fow two pounds 

of seed an acre ; — all upon the fame furface ; 

for, perhaps, the more nearly together the 

plants come up, the lefs danger there is of 

their being wholly cut olF by infeAs ; — the 

beetle efpecially : but, if infedts are known to 
* * » . 

be in force, or if any doubt arife, either as 
to the quality of the feed or the feafon, fow 
at lead three pounds of seed an acre. 

9. If the foil lie in broad round lands, 
agreeably to the prafticeof this country, plow; 
one, two, or even three, bouts in each in- 
terfurrow, according to the width, height, 
and wetnefs of the lands, as foon as the feed 
weeds have done vegetating; — and, if any 
root weeds appear to be alive on the furface, 

O 2 or 

• The " pudding” tumep of Norfolk; which has 
a rapid growth ; hut. Handing high above the ground, 
cannot bear the winter. 

f A fin all hard fweet turnep, which Hands the 
Winter, with lingular hardinefs. 
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or being dead, if any are likely to impede 
the hoe, pick them off, and caft them upon 
the intervals. 

10. Begin Hoing whenever the plants of 
the clutters begin to interfere, and draw 
each other upright ; for the leaves of a turnep 
fhould fpread horizontally upon the ground, 
and, in the firft ftages of their growth, take 
the form of the rofe. 

If there be many clutters and thin 
places, the clusters fhould be thinned 
with the hoe. But if the crop be uniformly 
too rank, and the plants too thick upon the 
ground, the Harrow perhaps is a more eli- 
gible implement v as giving a moft defirable 
opennefs to the furface, and freedom to the 
tender fibrils of the fecdling plants. 

As foon as the plants, in general, are free 
from the danger of being buried by jlie 
hoe, — namely, as foon as the leaves are as 
broad as the thumb, and the plants as large 
as the palm of the hand, — begin to fet them 

out ; the early Town ones from ten to twelve 

or fourteen inches afunder, the latefown 
ones from feven to nine or ten j the former 
with eight to nine inch hoes, the latter with 
five to fix inch ; being careful, this firfthoing, 

to 
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to cut over the whole furface, and to leave 
the plants thick enough.; being lefs anxious 
about a double plant, than about cutting up 
a Angle one where a plant is wanted. 

The earlyfown plants Ihould have a second 
hoing, before their tops begin to interfere; 
in order to difplacefupernumerary plants, and 
give the plants fet out the entire pofieffion of 
the furface. 

The backward plants, however, can fel- 
dom require more than one full hoing ; 
there is no danger from a fecond crop of 
weeds, in autumn : neverthelefs, if the plants 
be promifing', they Ihould be looked over a 
fecond time, and the fupernumerary plants 
be difplaced. 

11. If the firft fowing mifearry, and the 
failure be fully and clearly afeertained before 
the weeds have got too ftrong to be eradicated 
with rough harrows, harrow only before re- 
sowing ; but, if the weeds have got fall 
hold of the foil, or if thefeafon betoomoift 
to obtain the intention by harrowing alone, 
flow a mean-depth, and harrow, fow, and 
cover as before. 

It is obfervable, however, that many tole- 
rable crops of turneps have been plowed under 
O 3 for 
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for want of judgement, or of patience to fee 
the event. The plants of the two firft Town 
lands of No. z. looked, once, as not being 
entitled to the occupation of the foil ; but, 
now, they wear the appearance of a tolerably 
full, fair crop, — of much greater value than 
a frefli flock of plants, obtained from a third 
fowing, could have arrived at : befide the 
faving of the labour and feed. 


The circumftance of being difappointcd of 
hoers, obliged me, for the firft time, to give 
leffons on turner hoing. 

The errors of beginners I find are thefe : 
they take too long hold of the hoe, and lift 
it too high ; cutting off the tops of the plants 
before them, as they bring the edge of the 
hoe to the ground. They ftrike too quick ; 
are too indecifive : their ftrokes have no 
meaning and, of courfe, as often do harrq 
as good : they keep their eye upon the hoe , 
not upon the plant to be fet out : they pull 
the hoe ftraight forward, cutting, or rather 
pulling up, every thing in its way ; and raife 
it out of the ground tozt'ard them ; thereby 
throwing the mold, with which it is loaded, 

VP 0 *} 
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upon the plants already fet out : in fhort,. 
they handle a hoe as they do a mattock. . 

The rules I laid down to them were 
thefe : . 

Strike flowly ; and fuffer the hoe to remain' 
in the ground until the eye has determined 
upon the next ftroke : refting upon the arms, 
in a ftooping pofture ; with the right hand 
from fifteen to twenty inches from the head 
of the hoe, and the left hand twelve or four- 
teen inches above the right. 

In fetching the next ftroke, not 'to raife 
the hoe perpendicularly, nor to‘ difengage 
it from the mold by pulling it toward them; 
but to fhoveit from them, nearly horizontally 
never fuftering its edge to rife higher tharr 
the tops of the clods ; keeping it among or 
under the leaves, rather than above them : 
and, in making the ftroke, not to draw the 
hoe in a diredtion perpendicularly to its edge, 
but fomewhat obliquely ; by which means it 
cuts eafily, and keeps its edge clean ; a* 
knife forced down a ftick, at rightangle, 
would be much lofs effective, than one drawn 
obliquely, in the ufual manner. 

Let each ftroke have its fpecial iotentiorj ; 
and, generally fpeaking, each ftroke ought 
O 4 to 
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10 {ingle a plant : it ought at leaft to do fome- 
thing; and that particular thing Ihould be de- 
termined upon, and the eye finally fixt, be- 
fore the hoe be lifted ; left, for want of a de- 
terminate objcft, it be drawn at random, and 
do mifchief inftead of good. 

Pra&ice alone can give a quicknefs of 
judgement, a quicknefs of eye, and a quick- 
nefs of effeflive ftrokes : confequently a 
learner in turnep hoing, like a learner in 
mufic, in dancing, or in any other art, fhould 
begin flowly, and let a quicknefs of motion 
cncreafe with his pra&ice. 

Two young fellows who were anxious to 
learn, and who followed implicitly the rules 
JUid down to them, became, in two days, 
tolerable hoers. 


88 . 

September 27. There are confiderable 
quantities of lattermath hay now down, 
and fpoiling with the wetnefsof the feafon. 

This month, throughout, has been a fe- 
cond hay harveft ; not of lattermath, only, 
but of fuch mowing grounds, as never rofe 

to 
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to the fithe, until after the rains fct in, and 
which have, fince, been kept free from (lock ; 
for the purpofe of trying, at leaft, to lay up 
a little hay from them. 

But the hope has been in a great meafure 
fruftrated. Very little, if any, has been got 
in a ftate fit for fodder ! What a temper- 
trying year for the farmer ! 

89. 

September 27. Some time ago, Mr. Hill 
of Hall End (hewed me a ftriking improve- 
ment which he is making upon a coarle mea- 
dow, by marling. 

From an unproductive rough meadow, full 
of all kinds of weeds and rubbilh, it is become 
a fine turf : full of white trefoil, the meadow 
vetch, and the finer grafles : and what en- 
hances the value of the improvement, the 
herbage is not only better, but the produce 
(Mr. H. fays) is much greater than it was 
formerly. 

The fpirit of experiment led Mr. H. to 
this marl. Wilhing to improve this meadow, 
be fet on a variety of manures, and among 

the 
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the reft fome white earth which he found, by 
accident, in a large excavation on his farm ; 
no doubt, in former times, a marl pit. 

The firft year, the alteration was not great ; 
but the fecond (namely, laft year) the difcovery 
came out : fome experiments with fwine’s 
dung, nightfoil, &c.&c. fall fliort of the marl. 
Water let in from an adjoining road {lands 
next it. This appears to be a valuable dif- 
covery ; and is a ftriking evidence of the ufe 
of EXPERIMENT. 

t 

Y efterday, I took a look at the pit ; which 
is now in work. 

The jam or bed rifes to within eighteen 
inches of the furface ; and Mr. H. is follow- 
ing it ten or twelve feet deep ; and probably 
not at the bottom. 

A fpccimeri I took from the middle of the 
jam, as well as that which I took off thq 
grafs, is ftrongly calcarious *. 

Extraordinary, that a bed of grey marl 
fhould occur in a country, in which nothing 
but red earths, in any degree calcarious, 
fhould be found. It is obfervable, however, 
{hat. North Warwick {hire is divided from this 

diftriA* 

* gyt fee vo!. i. p. $05, 
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diftrift, by the valley through which ' the 
Anker runs ; and they may, in the general 
rupture, have been brought from diftant iitua- 
tions, or have been torn from different ftrata. 

And it feems more extraordinary that a 
mine of calcarious earth, which has evidently 
been known in ages paft, Ihould have been 
fo entirely negledted, and fo effectually forgot, 
that, had it not been forthefpirit of experi- 
menting, it might have lain neglefted for 
ages to come. 

There are evident veftiges of a pitm- 
an immenfe excavation — (with bufhes and 
even trees growing in its bottom) containing 
half an $cre or an acre of ground, which 
appears to have been all worked over, ten or 
twelve feet deep : and, on one fide, fifteen 
or twenty ! 

It is highly probable, that, if proper fearch 
were made, other beds of a fimilar nature 
plight be found in North Wanvicfcihire. 

go. 

September 28. This year, I have grown 
thirty acres of barley : namely, No. 9. 

eighteen 
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eighteen acres ; after fummer fallow ; Town be- 
tween the 23d April and the 3d May : and 
No. 1. twelve acres; after turneps ; town be- 
tween the 5th and the 8th May. 

The circumftances which have attended 
the vegetation of barlet, this year, are 
fuch as feldom happen. 

On the north fides of the lands of No. 9. 
and upon the fpringy parts (fee min. 106.) the. 
majority of the feed, fown in April, came up 
in due time after fowing. Hut on the fouth 
fides of the lands (lying nearly eaft and weft, 
but reduced to gentle fwells) the greater (hare 
lay in the ground, until the fhowers of May- 
June brought up a fecond crop ; and the whole 
did not appear, until the rains of the middle of 
June: excepting aland whofe feed was plowed 
under (fee min. 41.) ; and this came away, 
chiefly, at the time of fowing. 

The latter fowing of this piece, came up in 
a fimilar manner ; except that a lefs propor- 
tion rofe, at the time of fowing. 

The other piece, No. 1. being, at the time 
of fowing, not only dry, but cloddy, fcarcely 
any part of die feed vegetated, until the begin- 
ning of June ; and much of it lay in the ground, 
until the latter end of June. Befide, diat which 
/ came 
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came up in the beginning of June, received 
a check, by the fucceeding drought ; fo that, 
in the month of July, there was no appearance 
of its ever rifing to the fithe, even as herbage, 
much lefs of its reaching maturity as a corn 
crop. 

However, the ample rains, in the wane of 
June, gave a loofe to it, and, during the 
whole of Auguft, it made an extraordinary 
progrefs. But the feafon was far fpent ; 
and the blight, which took place the begin- 
ning of Auguft, did ■ not only blacken the 
ftraw, but has fhrivelled the grain (a circum- 
ftance I never obftrv.*d before, in barley) : 
and, added to this, the third crop is now 
coming out into ear ! fo that the crop, taken 
altogether, is in the moft aukward ftate : the 
little which came up firft, is difcoloured by 
the blight, and by ftanding too long ; the 
fecond crop is not yet ripe enough to cut ; 
and the third is now in green ear ! 

Finilhed carrying No. 9. the 24th inftant. 

Some circumftances, which attended the 
harvesting of this barlev, require to be 
minuted. 

Began 
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Began mowing, the 31ft Auguft, with 
naked sithes; agreeably to the cuftom of 
this country. 

But die naked fithes, particularly in the 
hands of two of the mowers who were inexpert 
workmen, leaving the work in a flovenly ftate, 
efpecially in a part of this piece which was 
fhorter than the reft, I had bows fixed to the 
heels of the fithes of thefe inadepts. The con- 
fequence was, they became the beft workmen 
of the fet : the fafhion took ; and, in a few 
hours, every man fwung his bow, and made 
very good work* . 

The weather being unfettled, this firft cut- 
ting (enough to load one rick frame) had 
fome rain. 

By way of experiment, made fome of thd 
fwaths into fmall rough bundles, — the com- 
mon 

* The ilovenlinefs of mowing corn with the 
naked sit he was never, perhaps, fo confpicuous as 
it has been this year ; when barlies, in general, being, 
thin and Ihort, it was impoffible to gather many crops 
into whole fwaths ; much of the corn being dropped be- 
tween the fwathbalks : on the light lands weftward of 
the Tame, the mowers could not form fwaths of any 
kind ; the corn falling where it grew ; women being 
employed to follow them, with luyrakcs, to pull it into' 
fwathlike rows. 
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mon cocks of this country, — when 'it was 
nearly, but before it was quite dry. Much 
rain fell, the next night, and fliowers, all the 
next day : the swaths wet through ; tjie 
cocks little worfe for the weather ! 

v 

The next day being fine, lightened the 
tops of the cocks ; turned them upon frefli 
ground ; relightened them, and neated them 
up ; left fome flying fhowcrs might catch 
them : but the afternoon remaining dry, car- 
ried them, in the evening, in tolerably good 
order : — a day of fine weather fooner than the 
fwaths *. 

The fecond cutting of this piece (another 
frameful of the next ripe barley) was mown 
the 9th and 1 oth September. 

By way of experiment, the weather conti- 
nuing very wet and hazardous, fet up five 
single sheaves, in the Yorklhire manner. 
See York. Econ. vol. i. p.390. 

While the swaths were Topped with rain 
and dew, the ears wet and the buts green and 
cold, the sheaves, from top to bottom, were’ 

perfectly- 

* When the foil is cold and moift, and the fwaths in 
a rough Hate, this prattice may often be eligible. See 
vol. i. p. 219. 
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perfe< 5 Uy dry : a gentle breeze Toon licks the 
wet off the ears ; and, blowing through the 
fkirts, keeps the fodder perfedlly fweet. 

The whole of this cutting (the five (heaves 
excepted) was finally dried, in cock ; in 
which it had fome fhowers. Neverthelefs, 
by embracing fair opportunities, — to lighten 
the tops with a fork, and, when the fide next 
the fun became dry, to turn them half round, 
with the fame tool, thus expofing the fhady 
fide to the fun, and, in doing, this, fetting 
them on frefh dry ground ori'the fun fide of 
their former fituation, and, finally, when the 
tops were, by this means, fully dry, to turn 
them over, backward, into their former places, 
thus expofing their bottoms full to the fun, — 
they were carried, at different times, as they 
could be got dry, in much better order than 
could be expetted at this feafon of the year, 
and efpecially in fuch weather as this feafon 
has afforded. 

The weather, as well as the feafon, growing 
more and more precarious, I was not willing 
to hazard the remaining few acres of this 
piece, in fwath; and, therefore, on the 13th 
Septembef, began to mow it againft the (land- 
ing 
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ingcorn, and to fet it up in single sheaves; 
agreeably to the Yorkihire pra&ice. 

The workmen were all entire ftrangers to 
the operation ; and the crop, in this part, 
was full. 

The mowerj with his bow, performed his 
talk tolerably well. A man to form the 
{heaves, though he had a boy to make the 
bands, could not keep up with him ; nor 
could two men bind and fet up the (heaves 1 
But all was aukwardnefs : a bow does not 
fet the corn fo fairly as a cradle : the binders 

> 

had the (heaves to adjuft, and their buts to 
beat level, and the art, or Height, of fetting up 
to learn : an art not readily attained by men ; 
the boys foon caught it. 

Having, however, now ftepped afide from 
the beaten path of the country, and for the 
fecond time, turned tutor, I fortified my tem- 
per with a tutor’s patience, and have not yet 
had it once difturbed ! All, hitherto, has 
been attention and willingnefs to learn a prac- 
tice with which every one feems pleafed. 

Employed a boy^ at leifure times, to rake 
between the rows of {heaves, with a (hort- 
headed dragrake, and, as they became wea- 
thered and dry on one fide, to turn them 

Vol. II. P half 
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half round : thus expofing the (haded fide to 
the fun : at the fame time moving them oi» 
to frefh cleanraked ground; afterward, draw- 
ing the rake along the fwathbalks ; on which 
the (heaves were originally fet, to keep their 
buts, as much as poffible, from the cold wet 
ground. . ; 

Finiihed cutting this piece the 17^ ' 
fore which, part of it had been caught up, on 
the intervening days of fair weather ; and, I 
am afraid, too haftily. The lad cut part, 
after it had ftood near a week, had eight and 
forty hours hard rain upon it, which cleared 
away the 23d at noon : neverthelefs, at five 
o’clock the fame afternoon, the wind being , 
bri(k, the (heaves, except in the bandplaces, 
.might befaid to be dry 1 the grain, above 
the bands, ftill bright and hard 1 and the 
•fodder ftill fweet. 

• The next day being very windy and dry- 
ing, and the upper parts of the (heaves having 
been got dry, by expofing both (ides to the 
wind, they were thrown down, to expofe and 
dry the buts, and, in the evening, were car- 

• ried in tolerably good order. 
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The circumftances attending the barley 
crops of this year furnilh ample grounds of 
difcuffion, with refpedl to the season of 
sowing. 

The fatfl which Bands firft on the fore- 
ground is, that the fuccefs of the crop 
depends on the time of vegetating, and 
not on the time of sowing : a faft, which 
though it may be faid to be felfevident, was 
never perhaps fo fully demonfttated, in prac^ 
tice, as it has been this year. 

The times of fowing and the times of vege- 
tating, of the barley under conlideration* 
have been mentioned : namely, the major 
part of A. (part of No. 9.) came up at th6 
time of fowing (the latter end of April), the 
remainder the beginning of June. The minor 
part of B. (the other divilionofNo. 9.) vege- 
tated at the time of fowing (the beginning of 
May), the majority coming up the beginning 
of June. Very little of C, (No. 1.) rofe at 
the time of fowing : the principal part vege^ 
tated the beginning of June ; and the re- 
mainder the latter end of that month. 

It is obfervable, however, that the foil of 
this piece lying rough, and of cgurfe hollow, 
the Ihowers of May- June, though they caufed 
P 2 much 
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much of the feed to vegetate, were not ade- 
quate to the proper nourilhment of the plants; 
fo that they remained, in a puny dinted date, 
until the rains of the 1 8th and 19th of June 
relieved them. 

Therefore, the failure of this piece was 
neither owing to the time of fowing, nor to 
the time of vegetating, but to the dubborn- 
nefs of the foil, rendered dill more unfriendly 
ro the infant plants, by the untowardnefs of 
the feafon, after vegetation : otherwife, the 
crop of this piece would, in the ordinary 
courfe of things, have been limilar to thofe of 
of A. and B. and would have been the bed 
crop of the three ; bccaufe the grpated pro- 
portion of the feed vegetated the beginning 
of June. 

For it has been evident, to conrimon obfer- 
vation, that barlies which were fown and came 
up early, though they looked promifing, in 
the former part of dimmer, fell away and 
dwindled almod to nothing, before harved. 
The grain weak, arid the draw fhort and 
feeble ; barely able to fupport the light bur- 
den it had to bear. While the fecohd crop 
of A. and B. more particularly the latter, was 
as dout well eared barley as could grow : from 
--- • • twenty- 
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twentyfive to thirtytwo fullbodied grains in a 
head, and, notwithftanding the feafon, and 
notwithftanding this part was iheaved, near 
two loads of Iheaves an acre. 

It has been already faid, that this growth 
came up in confequence of the Ihowers at the 
clofe of May ; and it is a remarkable fadt that 
the hawthorn blowed the ift of June ! 

It is therefore evident, from this year’s ex- 
perience, that, with a view to a fullnefs of 
crop, barley Jhould vegetate while the haw- 
thorn is BLOWING. 

It is alfo obfervable, that the foliation 
of the oak was not, this year, a proper guide 
to the sowing of barley. For although, 
in general, it foliates about the time that the 
hawthorn blows, its foliation, this year, took 
place twenty days before the blowing of the 
hawthorn ! The roots of the oak range deep, 
and may be influenced by caufes which do 
not operate near the furface ; while the haw- 
thorn feeds, principally, in the fame pafture 
with the barley. It neverthelefs feems reafon - 
able> when the hawthorn blows late, to be be- 
fore, rather than behind, the feafon of blow- 
ing. For it is obfervable, throughout, that 
the time of ripening correfponds, in a 
P 3 great 
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great degree, with the TIM£ of vegeta- 
ting : unlefs when the maturation was dif-r 
turbed, as it was in C. by an adventitious 
cumftance. 


9 1 * 

• • 

^fAVGE October i. In market converfati on, the 

. changing of seed became the fubiedt. 

SEAL/. 

Mr. , the largeft occupier in the 

diftridt, thinks it of no ufe. He has not; 
changed his red wheat, for ten or twelve 
3'ears ; and yet experiences no falling off. 
Other farmers, who have done the fame, are 
even celebrated for their feed wheat. 

I never, however, have perceived fo ge- 
neral a fpirit for the changing of feed, as 

prevails in this diftridl. Mr. — : — of 

has fome wheat juft arrived from Cambridge- 
ftvire, which ftands him in nine {hillings a 
bufhel, Winchefter meafure, and fetches it 
fen or twelye miles. He, on the other hand, 
fends fomethisyear into Shropftiire. Even the 
little field farmers have been accuftomed to. 
fow wheat of the fouthern counties ; but, from 
what I can learn, the fpirit begins to abate. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed, the praftice here, as everywhere 
elfe, feems to be founded on general notions ; 
and no one appears even to reafon upon its 
propriety ; much lei's bring any other proofs 
of its utility, than “ it mull be fo,” * 


92. 

October i. It is remarkable that there 
is not, in this quarter of the diftrict, a good 
crop of barley after turneps. 

Mr. ’s, though the firft fown barley 

in the country, and on one of the bell pieces 
of land in it, is worfe than that of No. 1. 

And Mr. , who got his turneps off 

early, and his land turned over in time, and 
whofe barley in the fpring looked promifing, 
had a very poor crop, at harveft. 

Some years ago, the Shuttington farm- 
ers, by general confent, turneped their faf- 
P 4 low 

• I do not mean to fay that the chanoino of the 
••feed," or rather the variety, of cultivated crops is 
C f no ufe : I have long been of opinion that it is ufefuj 
(fee Min. Surrey). 1 can fay, with truth however, 
that I do not know it to be of any fervice. It appears 
to be, at prefent, one of thofe m ysTERiEsofhulhandry, 
which nothing, perhaps, but a public establish- 
MS NT will ever be able to clear up. 
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low field. The confequence was, they con- 
ftantly loft their barley crop: and. for this 
reafon, I underftand from different men of 
that townfliip, the pra&ice was difeon- 
tinued *, 

It ftrikes me forcibly, that, if turneps 
be cultivated on the Jlronger lands -f* of this, 
or perhaps any other diftridt, they ought to 
be fucceeded by wheat, or oats, rather 
than BARLEY. 


93 - 

October 3. The barley of No. i, 
had not ripened, perceptibly, for fome 
weeks before the late fharp frofts : fince 
which it has ripened daily. There are twice 
the number of ripe ears, now, there were a 
week ago : they are not only changed 

afe to colour, but the corn is obvioufly 
plumper. Before the frofts, the heads feemed 
fiender and puny ; fo much fo, that I had 
configned the whole to the miller: now I 

begin 

• See alfoNoRF. Econ. v. i. p. *37. 

-j- On the lighter lands, on the Fore ft fide of the 
diftntl, gcod Parley is g<7t after turneps.. 
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begin to hope that fome of it may, this year 
of fcarcity, be fit for the maltjler. 

It was a general obfervation, it feems, 
in this country, in the year 1782, (a wet 
backward furamer) that the late ripe crops 
did not ripen until froft came : even wheat 
was cut in December. 

How is this to be explained ? Froft, we 
fcarcely can doubt, comprefles the fapvefiels 
of vegetables, and, probably, forces the fap 
out of them : back to the earth, it is generally 
fuppofed ; but, perhaps, the natural recep- 
tacles of the plants are firft fupplied. 

It is obfervable that fruits ripen, leaves 
fp.ll, lattermath fhrinks — rby froft. 


94 - 

October 3. It having always appeared 
fo me incomprehenfible, how a common 
farm labourer, who perhaps does not earn 
niore than fix or feven (hillings a week, rears 
ft large family, as many a one does, without 
any afiiftance,— I defired old George Barwell, 
who has brought up five or fix fons and 
(laughters, tp clear up the myftery. 

He 
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He ^knowledges that he has frequently 
been “hard put to it.” He has fometimes 
barely had bread for his children: not a 
morfel for himfelf! having often made a 
dinner off raw hog peas! faying, that he has 
taken a handful of peas, and ate them with 
as much fatisfadlion as, in general, he has 
eaten better dinners : adding, that they 
agreedwith him very well, and that he was as 
able to work upon them, as upon other food : 
clofing his remarks with the trite maxim- 
breathed outwith an involuntary figh — “Ay, 
no man knows what he can do, till he’s put 
to it.” 

Since his children have been gfown up, 
and able to fupport themfelves, the old man 
has faved, by the fame induftry and frugality 
which fupported his family in his younger 
days, enough to fupport himfelf in his old 
age ! What a credit to his fpecies ! 

95 - •• 

October 3. I have often wilhed for fome 
luxuriant quickgrowing plant, which does 
not readily (bed its feed, to fow upon dung 

heaps. 
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heaps, piles of compoft, mold, &c. ; in 
prder to fmother the feeding weeds, to fliade 
and mellow the furface, and to turn in, to 
affift fermentation. 

Mr. , this fummer, turned up a 

ruck of foil on which there is now a 
thickfet crop of turners ! 

Whether the feed was fovyn, or whether 
it was turned up with the mold,' or for what 
purpofe if fown, I know not, nor is it mate- 
rial; but that no plant is better calcu- 
lated for the purpofe than the turnep is fuf* 
ficiently evident; nor any one, except rape, 
whofe feed is nlore eafily procured ! 

96. 

October 9. (See min. 40.) Thefelands, 
at harveft, were the beft crop in the piece : 
the reft of which had either rain or froft, be- 
tween the plowing and the fowing. 

As a farther evidence of the propriety of 

fowing after the plow, Mr. fays that he 

makes a point of fowing, in the afternoon, 
what has been plowed in the morning, and 
that he has had great fuccefs with his wheat 
pn “ clover roots.-’ 

October 
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97 - 

October 13. See min. 23. From that 
rime, I have been aftiduous in rcgiftering 
the rural tranfadions of this diftrid; not 
with refped to the inclosures only, but 
to the common fields i catching from time 
to time, by incidental or intentional obfer- 
vation, the current business of farm- 
ers ; thereby fixing not dates, only, but 
other fads in pradice, which, without a 
chronologic register, might have 
efcapcd unnoticed. 

The feveral articles of this journal I 
have from time to tint z,poJled, or transferred, 
to their refpedive heads, in the systema- 
tic register; and, now, feled fuch arti-. 
cles, as will ferve to give a general idea of 
the bufinefs of each month, in the inclosed 
townships, 

October. 

Continuing to break up, and manure, 
oat ftubble for wheat. 

Continuing to fell fat flack. 

Buying in ftore ewes. _ . . 

Changing 
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Changing fervants. 

Paying Ladyday rents. 

Thrafhing feed wheat. 

Sowing wheat : moftly Town this month. 

November. 

-Breaking up wheat ftubble for barley. 
Finifhing fat cows, with preferred paf- 
ture, hay, and, perhaps, turneps thrown 
on grafsland. 

Some hurdling off turneps with flieep. 
Beginning to cut hedges. 

Opening furface drains (a good time.) 
Some few planting quick hedges. 
Manuring young graffes and grafsland. 
Collecting fuel. 

December. 

Thrafhing, and carrying out corn. 
Attending yard ftock and ftore fheep. 
Fatting, and beginning to kill, pigs. 
Drying off cows. 

Continuing to break up pinfallows. 
Manuring pinfallow and grafsland, 
Plalhing hedges. 

Januart. 

Continuing the works of laft month.- 

Some 
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Some ftallfatting cows with hay and cut- 
meat* 

Some breaking up turnep fallows, in 
open weather. 

Some marling, in froft. 

February. 

Beginning to breakup turf for oats. 
Attending to dairy cow*, now calving. 
Rearing the cow calves ; fatting the 
bulls. 

Attending ftore and fatting ftock. 
Beginning to look out for (i barren 
beace.” 

March. 

Continuing to plow for oafs. 

Some continuing to break up turnep 
fallow for barley. 

Croffing pinfallows. 

Plafhing and planting hedges. 

Bufy after lean cattle. 

Attending ewes and lambs. 

Beginning to fow oats. 

April. 

Sowing oats. 

Paying Michaelmas rents* 

Crofllng 
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Crofling and harrowing pinfallow. 

Some Towing turnep ground with barley. 
Continuing to buy barren cows. * 
Buying and felling incalvers. 

Sowing barley on pinfallow. 

Planting potatoes. 

Stonepicking and fpreading dung. 

May. 

Sowing barley. ■' 

Some crofling turnep fallows. 

Fetching lime. 

Some underdraining (a bad time). 
Continuing to attend fpring fairs. 
Beginning to make fadtor’s cheefe. 
Weeding wheat. 

Shearing flieep. 

Selling fat lambs. 

June. 

Some (lining and liming turnep fallow. 
Weeding corn. 

Some beginning to fow turneps. 

Mowing clover. 

Carrying out manure. 

Beginning to mow grafs, 

• ; Jult 
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July. 

Haymaking. 

Some (owing tumeps. 

Selling forward cows. 

Some manuring grafsland (a good time)* 

• August. 

Corn harveft. 

Putting bulls to heifers. 

Selling fat (lock. 

Some breaking up ftubble for turneps. 
All beginning to break up oat ftubble 
for wheat. 

September. 

Plowing and manuring oat ftubble for 
wheat. 

Some mowing wheat ftubble. . 

Selling fat (lock. 

Beginning to buy lean ewes. 

Beginning to fow wheat. 


98. 

common October i c. Thofe obfervations likewife 1 
field . 

husbandry, enable me to make out a (ketch of the com- 
mon FIELD HUSBANDRY of this diftrift. 

Half 
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Half a century ago, the diftriif was princi- 
pally open. Now it is moftly inclofed. In 
this quarter of it, there are only four town- 
Ihips that remain in any degree open : New- 
ton, Audrey, Shuttington, Edinghall: and, in the 
Bofworth quarter, there are fome three or 
four more. 

Each township appears to have been laid 
out, originally, into three arable fields, with 
grafiy balks, and “ ley lands a common 
meadow ; and a common cow pafiure *. — The 
fallow field is a ftinted Jheep walk -f-. And 
horfes, in fummer, are teddered on the balks, 
&c. of the corn fields. 

The COURSE of husbandry. 

Fallow, 

Wheat or barley, 

Pulfe or oats 

Of 

* Red more, in one of whofe logs, tradition fays. 
King Richard loft his life, is Hill a common cow 
pasture. 

f Thofe who do not keep (heep let their “ comins 
one perfon, perhaps, renting the Iheep feed of the entire 
townfhip. • 

t In 1785, Sutton Am b ion and the adjoining 
field (thefite of the “ battle of Bofworth field”) were 
in wheat. Hence, if the prefent courfe of crops is 
of three hundred years (landing, they were likewife in 
wheat, or in a (late of wheat harveft, at the time of the 
battle. 

V©l. II. CL 
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Of late years, clover has been fubftituted, 
in fome inftances, in the place of beans '* J 
and, in others, tuRneps have been town on 
the fallow for barley : the laft, however, is a 
practice which has not gained an eftablifhed 
footing ; being now nearly, or wholly, laid 
afide ; except in a very fcarce year for fodder, 
as the prefent, when part of Newton field was 
Town with turneps. 

FALLOW. 

Break up, after barley fowing, late in the 
fpring: of courfe a difficult operation: though 
the furrows, in this plowing, be thrown down- 
ward -f\ 

The firft ftirring, in June, upward. 

The fecond ftirring (which flovens not un- 
frequently omit) in Auguft ; fometimes up- 
ward, fometimes dozvn. 

Set the manure, generally, on the firfh or 
fecond plowing ; and in a long ftrawy ftate ; 
raw as it rifes out of the dung yard : to ap- 
pearance, a flovenly practice. Neverthelefs, 
ii, it 

* The clover is mown twice the firft year ; and fal- 
lowed the fecond. 

f Ridges high ; but not equal in height to thofo of 
the vales of Glocefterand Eveftiam. See Glo. Econ. 
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it may have been, originally, founded in ex- 
perience. The ftrawinefs may ferve to keep 
the fallowy foil in an open, porous ftate; pre- 
venting its being run together by heavy 
rains; a principal danger, perhaps, incident 
to fallowfield lands. See min. 21. 

Wheat. 

The feed invariably plowed under : the 
ridges being gathered upward with the feed 
plowing. 

The management in other refpefls the fame 
or fimilarto that of wheat in inclosures *. 

Beans. 

Slit open the ridges of the wheat ftubble, 
in winter, by two furrows thrown outward. 

Begin plowing, upward , in February, or 
as foon as the weather will perfnit : and fow 
as foon as the feafon will permit. 

If a favourable feed time offer in February, 
it is now become pretty generally the pradlice 
to fow on the ftubble, and plow the feed under -f~. 
But if the early part of the feafon be unkind, 
the land is plowed, as the weather will permit, 
Q_2 and 

* See vol. i. Art. Wheat. 
f See ’"ol. i. Art. Beans. 
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and the feed fown, as foon as the land will 
work, and harrowed in. All fown broadcaft. 

It is obfervable that, in the produce of 
the common fields, wheat far exceeds every 
other crop. It is true, the foil is fallowed and 
manured for wheat ; but the beans and the 
oats follow immediately ; and, of courfe, have 
a conliderable {hare of the improvement. 
And all, perhaps, that can be drawn from 
this driking circumftance is, that wheat is 
the mod permanent of cultivated crops. 

Upon the whole, it is evident to common 
obfervation, that the common field hus- 
bandry of this as well as of other didri&s, 
is inconvenient and unproductive : and 
it is a matter of fome adonifliment, that the 
bed lands of the ifland fhould have been dif- 
fered to lie, fo long as they have done, in 
fuch an unprofitable state. 


99. 

October 17. Taseley fair (fee min. 13*) 
a full fair of cattle : from eight hundred to a 
thouland head : mod of them half fat : fome 
few tolerable beef. 

The 
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The Tale extremely flat. The underfat 
“ beace” were obliged to be fold ; many of 
them at any price. Seven or eight pounds were 
afited for cows, which, if they had been fat, — 
as in a common year they probably might 
with the fame time they have had this, — would 
have fetched twelve or fourteen pounds. 
Much beef was fold at twopence a pound : 
perhaps, for the half fat fort, twopence half- 
penny was a medial price ; and much went 
out, unfold *. 


ICO. 

October 17. In July 1784, I made, on 
a turnep fallow, a comparative experiment 
with Breedon lime (fee vol. i. p. 199. and 

MIN. 2. 

The piece in general (No. 1.) was limed 
with about five quarters an acre. Part of one 
land had double that quantity : part of an- 
other, none. 

The turnep crop received no obvious ad- 
vantage from the lime. 

But its effefts on the barley are evident. 
The part not limed is evidently the zvorji crop. 

0^3 Nearly 

? See min. 67. 
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Nearly in the proportion, I apprehend, of four 
to three. In this cafe, therefore, the barley 
alone will nearly pay for the lime. 

But, what is Hill more interefting, the part 
limed with ten quarters an acre is the belt 
crop in the piece ! Therefore, the notion that 
a quantity of Brcedon lime gteater than five 
quarters an acre is ruinous to crops ap- 
pears, by this experiment, to be entirely ill 
founded. 

Upon foul pinfallow it may be injurious ; 
by encouraging (not “ breeding”) couch : 
but, on a clean turnep fallow it has, in this 
inftance, fpent its (Irength on the crop *. 

t. 

* 

IOI. 

Octoeer 19. Of fix labourers which I 
have had in employ today, two have a mile, 
one has two miles, and three have three miles, 
fo walk home ! 

How inconvenient to live far from a vil- 
lage. Either fecond rate workmen muft be 
put up with, or extraordinary wages given. 
For what man, who can get work and wages 
« at 

v< t 

* Nevertheless fee min. 103. 
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at home, would voluntarily undertake the 
talk of walking three miles to and from his 
work : itlelf half a dayswork. 


102 . 

October 23. The evening before laft, 
got harveft home ! 

This being the mod; remarkable cafe, in. 
harvesting, which has occurred to me, I 
have regularly fet down the incidents as they 
palled, and now reduce them to a minute, 
that I may not lofe the remembrance of any 
part of atranfa&ion, which is, taken all in all, 
the moft interefting one I have met with in 
my practice. 

The harvefting of produce is the moll fe- 
rious employment of aration : for if a crop 
fail , through improper management or un- 
toward feafons, the foil is not exhaufted, but 
remains in ftrength for a future feafon : but 
when once a crop is obtained , the foil has, of 
courfe, undergone a proportional degree of 
exhauftion, and any injury received by a 
ripened crop, whether of grain or herbage, 
becomes a dead lofs, which cannot be re- 
trieved f ‘ 

Cb 4 Therefore, 
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Therefore, every thing which tends to re- 
duce the harvesting of crops to a degree 
of certainty is of the higheft importance 

to the ARABLE FARMER *. 

IVednefday, 2 ijl September. Began to mow 
and fingle-fheave No. 1. See min. 90. 

* Thurfday and Friday , rainy days. 

Sunday 25. A deluge of rain, near two 
inches. — The country floated. 

Tuefday. A fine morning: — fome flying 
fhowers in the afternoon. Continued mow- 
ing whenever the corn was dry. 

IVednefday: — a hoar froft ; with fome flying 
fhowers. 

‘Thurfday : — hoar froft and fine, but Jlill, day. 

The {heaves mown under the fouth hedge 
the 21 ft, on which the fun cannot fhine till 
alnioft noon, and which have been wholly 
deprived of the wind, are beginning to grow ! 

What intolerable pelts are high hedges 
about corn fields ! (See min. 160.) 

The 

* Neverthelefs, minutial details, of the tran- 
fadions of huibandry, may be unentertaining to the ma- 
jority of readers. I will therefore feleft, for publica- 
tion, fuch particulars only, as I conceive to be in fome 
degree preceptive, and fuch others as tend to conned the 
detail, fo as to render it, if pollible, interefting to thofc 
who read for inltrudion. 
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The flieaves whi«h Hand away from the 
hedges, though they were on Monday morning 
as wet, under the bands, as a fponge dipt in 
water, are fo far recovered, as, I hope, to be 
entirely out of danger. I confefs I began to 
lofe my confidence; but by Tuefday night 
their Ikirts and their heads were as dry as if • 
they had had no rain ! At this time of the 
year the fun’s rays are too faint to be effective 
— the wind, only, can be depended upon. 

Friday 30. Let the morning be ever fo 
fine, the dews or the frofts have uniformly 
kept the corn wet till noon, and the flying 
fhowers have broken into the afternoon’s 
work ; fo that even with two fers I cannot 
get much more done than an acre a day; and 
I can no longer, with conveniency, make 
more than one full fet : befide, the changing 
of fervants is at hand. There are ftill fix or 
feven acres to mow : taking the chance of 
the weather, at leaf!: a fortnight’s work : the 
highefl dried part of the field is the worfi: and 
the latefi: barley : therefore, began to mow 
this part into fwaths, for fodder ! feparating 
the moifter, flatter, better parts to be fet up 
in flieaves, and harvefted as corn. 

Saturday 
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Saturday i ft October : — the afternoon fine : 
continued cutting both fwaths and fheaves. 

Mr. of mowed a field of barley 

yefterday, and, today, I faw women (halting 
the fwaths abroad — tedding them — as hay ! 

Byway of experiment, tedded two patches 
• in the middle of the fwaths mown today. Mr. 

’s idea is, that if the weather prove fine, 

the barley will fooner make (all his nearly as 
green as grafs) abroad than in fwaths ; and 
that if rain fliould happen, it will lie “cooler,” 
fpread thin over the ground, than it would in 
fwath ; and, conlequently, be lefs liable to 
grow. 

Saturday 8 th. We have not been able to 
mow a fwath, fince laft Saturday ! rain every 
day this week : — the (landing corn never dry, 
until today. 

Finifhed mowing, and began to turn the 
fwaths mown lad Friday and Saturday : — but 
a deluging Ihower (lopt us ! 

Sunday 9. — Intended to have finifhed turn, 
ing the fwaths in the afternoon ; but a (bower 
about one o’clock fruftrated my intentions. 

Monday 10. — The swaths, whether turned 
or not, are growing! and the tedded, if any 
thing, dill worfe ; but the raip coming with 

wind, 
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wind, and there being intervals of fair wea- 
ther, the sheaves are ilearly as dry as if not 
a drop of rain had fallen ! Even the firft cut- 
ting, which is now nearly weathered, which 
has been pulled about by pigs, and torn to 
pieces by a whirlwind, is ftill perfeftly found; 
— fome few under the hedges excepted- 

In the afternoon, turned the fwaths and fet 
up the fallen {heaves. 

Tuefday 1 1 . — A fine day . — Twijled down the 
firft cutting, expofing the buts and the lee- 
ward fides to the wind ; and reverfed the fides 
of the fecond and third cuttings — (turning 
the {heaves half round, and fetting them on 
frelh dry ground)— and, in the evening, fet 
up thofe thrown down,— all with forks , — 
which do lefs mifehief, than the hands, to the 
heads of barley, are more eafeful to the work- 
v men, and, with a little practice, are as ready as 
the hand; though, in letting up, fometimes 
not fo effeftive : when this is the cafe, it is ne- 
ceffary that the hand fliould affift. 

Not one fprouted ear to be found under 
the fheaves ! not even round the Ikirts of the 
firft cutting ; — which, notwithftanding the 
difadvantages it has had, is, this evening, in 
better order than three.fourths of the barley 

which 
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which has been carried this year ; excepting 
fome dampnefs immediately under the bands : 
one fine day to open them in, and air this part, 
would completely cure them. 

Had this patch been mown into fwath, it 
mull, in the ordinary courfe of things, have 
received exceflive injury ; — the lfraw fpoilt 
as fodder, and the grain but forry hog-feed : 
whereas now I apprehend there is from three 
to four quarters of bright found maltable 
barley, and one and a half load of bright, 
fweet, excellent fodder an acre. A difFerenc? 
perhaps, confidering the apparent fcarcity of 
fodder, and the prefent high price of barley 
(two guineas a quarter), of not lefs than four 
or five guineas an acre ! 

• Friday 14. Wednefday and yefterday a de- 
luge of rain fell ! — not Id's I apprehend than 
from two to three inches has fallen : it poured 
down as through a fieve ; — though windy all 
the time. 

Today, a brifk wind, with intervals of fun. 
Turned the swaths. All their underfides 
very much growed : fome of the ears quite 
green ! 

The sheav es, under the hedge s,2itfo grown; 
but, even there, not equal to the fwaths, 

though 
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though mown fo much longer : thofe_ from 
under the hedges, which were thrown down 
on Tuefday, are much beaten down by the 
wind and rain, and have here and there a 
growed ear : but thofe which have not been 
broken by moving, and which have not yet 
loft their ftiffnefs, are not fixpence worfe for 
the rain ! 

Had that which now lies in fwath (on the 
higheft openeft part of the clofe) been fet up 
in fheaves, the difference, I am clear, would 
not have been lefs than three or four guineas 
an acre. 

It is remarkable how the corn has filled, 
and ripened, within the laft fortnight : this 
part, which I had confidered as being little 
better than fodder, is now full of bold corn ! 

Mr. of , who came to look at the 

“ new fcheme,” faid it was the beft crop of 
barley he had feen this year : and in truth it 
is, even now, worth more than moft qf the 
crops which were fown early, and came away 
at the time of fowing. 

Set up three fheaves from the fwaths ; fop- 
ping wet, as they were before turning. 

Alfo put fome into sheaf-pieces (fmall 
ftraight wads or cocks the fize of fheaves) 
with a fork. 

Yefterday, 
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Yefterday, in a fair hour, fet up the fallen 
(heaves, and today repeated this neceffary 
but not tedious operation. Alfo re-tied fome 
of the loofeft of the firft cutting, and reverfed 
all the reft,— with forks; — giving each a 
(hake, or two, according to their degrees 
of loofenefs, fo as to draw the band a little 
upward, and thereby let the air into the 
only part in which it is wanted. 

Near the hedges, there are fome few growed 
ears under the sheaves; but away from 
thofe deftrutftive nuifances it would be dif- 
ficult to find one in the whole field. 

Hacked down the offending hedge ! 

But to what purpofe ? The entire inclofure 
is a bed of mortar l and were the barley in 
order, we could not come upon the land to 
carry it off! 

However, today’s brilk wind has done its 
part towards drinking up the furface wet, 
and has fully recovered every part of the 
sheaves ; except under the bands, where 
all of them, this evening, ftill remain 
damp, and fome of them wet : the swaths 
ftill wet, and, I am afraid, ftill growing. 

The patches tedded were, in the morn- 
ing, in a lather — quite foapy 1 But 1 do not 

fee 
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fee thar it is now much worfe grown than the 
fwaths : the fodder, however, feems to be 
in a worfe ftate. 

' Saturday 1 5. — At length, two fair days to- 
gether ! Opened the firft and part of the fe- 
cond day’s cutting ; laying the barley in 
fwaths, with its ears to the fun and wind, 
acrofs the ridges ; leaving intervals in the 
furrows (in fome of which, yefterday, .water 
lodged !) ; carefully breaking every lump 
and wet lock, and feparating thegrowedand 
wetteft parts from the reft; laying them, 
by way of diftindtion, lengthway between the 
fwaths. Untied the bands ; — if growed laid 
them with the growed ; — if found upon the 
row's. About the twentieth part feparated j 
half of which may be fprouted. 

Opened about three acres in this manner, 
— in a fquare piece, away from the hedges ; 
- being anxious to fecure this part. 

In the afternoon, formed the rows into 
Kentifh cocks, reverfing the buts, which 
now became expofed to the fun and wind. 

At two o’clock the whole was in high order ; 
in fuch a ftate, perhaps, as no barley has been 
in, this year ; except fome little that was 

harvefted 
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harvefted before the rains fet in : the fodder 
fweet and bright, and die clover and raygrafs 
ftill green, though thoroughly dry ! and the 
corn as good a colour, (if my eyes and re- 
collection do not fail me) as it was the day 
it was cut ! 

But the queftion was, how is it to be got 
off the ground, without tearing to piece- 
meal the land which now lies beautifully ? 

An expedient ftruck me. — In the middle 

of the piece cocked, fet out a bottom three 

yards by four. — A fledge load of the guilty 

thorns, and a fledge load of rubbifh ftraw, 

made an excellent bed. On this laid the 
■ 

barley ; — four men fetching it in, with forks, 
or in their arms (preferring the wads en- 
tire) fafler than a good hand could rick it,— 
until the ground was cleared forty, fifty, or 
fixty yards, every way round the rick. 
The cornei -Und ends of the patch were then 
fetcht in with a fledge : two men and two 
horfes bringing it in, as fall as a man could 
pitch it upon the rick. 

Thus, three men and two horfes got it to- 
gether as fall, in this way, as two pitchers, 
two loaders (if the wads had been preferved 

wholt . 
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whole) two drivers between, one unloader, 
and one helper upon the rick — in all eight 
men, and nine or ten horfes — would have 
done to have carried it to the rickyard (juft a 
mile’s diftance) ; befidespreferving the young 
feeds from deftrutftion, and at the fame time 
placing the barley, in a much better fituatidn, 
than it would be in one large rick ; which, it 
might be a week, or it might be a month, 
before we could have finally topped up. Add 
to this the fhortnefs of the days, the uncer- 
tainty of the weather, and the fcarcity of 
hands. 

Had the sledge (admirable implement !) 
been conftru&ed for this purpofe, alone, it 
could not have anfwered it better : — drewthe 
load to within a few yards of the fide of the 
rick, pulled out the ftanders next to the 
rick, overturned the fledge, and drove 
away for another load ! . 

Carried, I apprehend, a middling waggon 
bad at thrice. Another fledge, another 
horfe, and another man, would have kept 
two pitchers and two rickers fully employ- 
ed. What an expeditious way of fecuring 
a crop ! 

VoL. II. R Sunday 
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Sunday x 6— After a thick fog went off, 
the fun broke out very hot (64 or 5 0 ) not 
a breath of wind : — the flieaves under the 
weflcrn hsdgCy as well as fome of thofe 
which had flood under the fallen one, grow- 
ing as in a malt houfe 1 

Got four or five men to work, to' pull off 
the bands as they flood (fetting a foot on 
each fide of the fkirts) , pulling open the heads 
of the (heaves, and letting in as much air as 
poffible, fo as to keep the difbanded (heaves 
upon their buts. Alfo difbanded, in the 
fame manner, the whole of th’e third cutting 
(away from the hedges) which were damp in 
the bandplaceS) though not in the leafl 
growed. Alfo drew up the bands of the 
remainder of the (heaves, leaving them loofo 
' round their heads (left the whole might be 
caught in a fquall), .pulling open the band- 
places, fo as to let the air into the throats of 
the (heaves ; thereby forwarding them for 
carrying, without leffening, in any great 
degree, their fecurity. 

Monday 17.— A thick fog hung on ’till 
one ! when a hot fun brokeout opened and. 
fpread the difbanded flieaves ; — almoft dry 
as they flood ! except the buts. The effedt 

beyond 
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beyond expectation. Neverthelefs, the fun 
dipping about three, and not a breath of 
wind, I did: not think them in fufficient 
order for carrying ! 

How teazing ! all abfoad ! What was to 
be done ? The barometer 3! 0 dry — the wind 
creeping round towards the north, and ap- 
pearances in favour of fair weather. — I think 
it is three to one we (hall have no rain before 
tomorrow night : therefore cocked the good 
(in even Kentilh cocks) and let the growed 
under the hedges take its chance. 

Obfcrvations. The sheaf pieces are 
evidently drier than the swaths. Caught 
up one of them, and, grafping it hard with 
both hands near the top, let it upon its buts, 
with the damp underfide to the fun ; linking 
it down, and then, looling one hand, fpread 
its Ikirts, as if it had been a bound Iheaf : 
it Hood perfectly well ! (no wind.) 

Set up about half an acre of the worft of 
the fwaths, in this way ; fuch as were not 
already broken into Iheaf-pieces, gathered 
them with the hands, as if to lay into band 
punching them down fmartly, fo as to open 
the woolly wet locks, formed of clover and 
R 2 ' chickweed. 
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chickweed, at the buts of the draw, which 
are fo caked together, that, I apprehend, a 
week’s fine weather will not make them, fuf- 
fk iently in their prefent date. 

What a misfortune that thefe four or five 
acres were not fet up after the fithe ! In what 
a defirabis date they would now have been : 
— at a didancc from hedges, and in the high- 
ed mod airy part of the field ! Yet, notwith- 
danding thofe advantages, they are, in fwath, 
not only much injured by growing, but 
even the found corn is the colour of the 
foil it lies upon I 

Tuefdcy 18. — A charming day ! Barometer 
4° h. — Hygrometer 5 0 d- — Thermometer 
52 0 . Wind due north. 

Hand-turned two or three acres of the re- 
maining word of the fwaths ; — teazing to 
pieces the cakes of chickweed and clover, 
as wool or oakum is teazed I carefully open- 
ing every lump : a fomewhat, though not 
exceedingly, tedious job. But, without this 
or fome other expedient, thefe fwaths might 
have lain a month of fine weather, before 
they would have been free from w'et, yellow, 
half-rotten, dinking woolly locks. 

Turned, 
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Turned, and lightened up with the arms, 
the cocks made yefterday ; and, in the after- 
noon, topt up the rick, — with bright found 
good barley, — put together in charming 
order; — in much better order than any I 
have carried this year, or which it is highly 
probable has been carried this year; except 
fome little which was got before the rainy 
weather fct in ; — and this, notwithftanding 
it has been cut near a month ; three weeks 
of which has been almoft incelTantly rainy 
weather. 

Stirred and lightened, with a fork, the 
faaths of difbanded jheuves, under the hedges; 
partially turning them in file : a ready and 
good job. 

In the evening, cocked them and got them 
(as before) in good order, as to drynefs, upon 
another bottom, three yards by four. 

Yefterday and this morning, raked the 
part carried on Saturday, and, as the rakings 
got dry, made them into cocks. 

In raking-, left the rakings in rows, and 
after difengaging the rake, put the points of 
the teeth partially under the rakefull,and fet 
it on edge; by which means rakings, drawn 
together in dew, will dry as much in one hour, 

P-3 .as 
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as they would in four and twenty left flat 
upon the ground. 

We dnefday 19. Barometer 5*° heavy. — Hy- 
grometer 5° dry. Wind north: no dew! The 
canopy, in the morning, grey : about nine, 
the fun broke partially through, — with every 
appearance of an extraordinarily fineday; but 
he could not keep his advantage; — the dap- 
pled grey-goofe Iky returned, and con- 
tinued through the day : neverthclefs, and 
though but little wind, the barley dried 
rapidly. — Hand-turned and opened the re- 
mainder of the fwaths, and lightened thofe 
opened yefterday. 

Spread the sheaf pieces which were fet 
up without bands (and mod of which the 
fquall of Monday night had lain low). The 
buts green ; but the tops in much better 
order than the fwaths : had rain fallen, and 
the wind been moderate, the advantage would 
have been very confifierable. 

' Openedthe three SHEAVEswhich were tied, 
and fet up from the fwaths when fopping wet, 
on Friday morning. They are ftill damp 
under the bands ; but entirely out of danger : 
the heads dry, and the buts almoft dry. 

. This 
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This fhows that even green and weedy 
barley may, with fafety, be fet up in single 
sheaves, when dripping wet. 

But, in this cafe, the (heaves Ihould be 
made fmall ; fome which were mown the lalt 
day, in the part fheaved, but which were not 
fet up until the fwaths (there mown outward) 
had had fome rain upon them, and which 
were tied up in large fheaves while dill 
damp, opened out badly ; — loft, and a little 
grown. 

Perhaps, in fetting up wet fwaths, make 
fmall fheaves ; — tie them low at firft ; and, 
after they are a little dried and ftiffened, draw 
up the bands, and pull open the bandplaces ; 
it being evident, from this year’s pra&ice, 
that there is no danger but in the band- 
places ; and this feems to be the eafieft way 
of curing them. If additional wet fall, {till 
pull them higher, letting them hang loofe on 
the tops, as wreaths ; or, if need require it, 
fltift them low again. 

Levelled the rick — laid on fome bough s-r- 
(by way of diftinguilhment) and got on the 
remainder of the 111 eaves opened yefterday, 
all found and in high order *. 

R 4 Re-levelled 

• Sec min. 117. 
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102. Re-levelled the rick ; — laid on Tome more 

harvest. thorns;— and topt it up with bands and rak- 

1NG 

RAKUV. m S S * 

Yeflerday and today the furface having got 
fomewjhat firm, carried with a broadwheeled 
cart as well as the sledge. Two men, with 
the sledge, brought in the barley nearly ' 
twice as fad; as two did w r ith the cart, and 
preferved the wads infinitely better.— ^Excel- 
lent implement ! 

Thurfdoyz o. Strong hoar frofl : — barometer 
finking a little: — hygrometer up a good 
deal: — wind frill north: — a bright fine 
morning : neverthelefs, the frofl;, and its 
confequent dew, kept the fwaths wet till near 
twelve o’clock ! when the fun became ob- 
feured by large clouds, with little or no wind ! 
What a ta/k to harvefl: in O&ober ? 

Turned the fwaths, before noon : bur, al. 
though they have been mown near three 
weeks, and have had near one week of fine 
weather upon them, the buts, notwithflanding 
the extraoidinary pains they have had be. 
flowed upon them, are Hill full of undermade 
clover, and unwithered chickweed (a vile 
we$d ip a \yet harvefl), fome green, fome yel- 
low* 
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low, and all together cold and “ thone 
though none of it wet. 

Another embarraffing predicament ! What 
was to be done ? I had twelve men in the 
field — (colle&ed with difficulty from all quar- 
ters) ; — half of whom I had worked out of 
employment : — the barometer getting light 
—the hygrometer wavering — the canopy be» 
coming loaded with heavy clouds; — the men 
eager for the attack : for the barley was in 
the true Midland order, — in the very 
condition they have been ufed to. 

The word was given for carrying ; — and 
they fell to with a degree of eagernefs I had 
not before had the pleafure of obferving, in 
this quarter of the kingdom : the only alle- 
viation I had for feeing barley carried, which 
I knew required a full fine day, more, to fit it 
for carrying. 

In about three hours they made another 
little rick of fix or feven loads ; carrying, as 
before, firft with the arms and forks, and af- 
terwards with the fledge and cart, employing 
two rickcrs. 

What may be the refult I know not ; but 
I never before carried barley in fuch condi-? 
tion.— The only circumftances that can favp 
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it from damage are the fmallnefs of the rick, 
the expofing of the buts on the outfide, and 
the airinefs of the fituation. 

Friday 21. Barometer 4! 0 h. — not a ray of 
fun — nor a breath of wind — the hygrometer 
in the open air at par— and a little barley, 
with the rakings which were laft night left in 
the field, likcwife at par not perceptibly 
drier, this evening, than they were laft! Got 
them upon two waggons (by means of the 
fledge and cart), and, in the dufk, brought 

HARVEST-HOME ! ! ! * 

From all this experience, accompanied by 
an unufually clofe attention, fomething, fure- 
ly, may be drawn, bordering, at leaft, upon 
general rujles. The following are what 
occur to me. 

If 

* OSoler 31. The weather continued gloomy and 
clofe until Tuefday 25,— a fine bright day, and the only 
harveft day we have had : on T acfday night fnow and 
ice a confiderablc thicknefs— cn Wednefday a heavy 
(hower of fnow- — at midnight two or three inches of 
fnow— Thurfday and ever fince, cold, bleak, pinching 
weather ! 

The firft ricklet fettled but did not heat— the lecond 
neither heated nor fettli d— the laft did both, hut neither 
to excefs ; and I am in hopes it will turn out better 
barley than I at firft expetted, 
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If the days be long and the weather fettled, 
mow barley into swath, and harveft it agree- 
ably to the practice of the country it grows in. 

If either the days be Ihort or the weather 
tinfettled, fet it up in single sheaves. 

But (more efpecially in this cafe) if the 
hedges be high and the fituation fiat, firft cut 
down the hedges, and then cut the barley. 

If through late fowing, or an untowardnefs 
of feafon, barley do not ripen before the 
middle of September, let it ftand until fome 
fmart frosts have performed that, which 
the fun in September is unable to accomplifli : 
and add to this, the feafon is frequently more 
fettled, in the beginning of October, than 
about the equinox. 

If fwaths, mown during an appearance of 
fine weather, be neverthelefs caught in rain, 
fet them up in sheaf pieces, the firft fair 
opportunity ; and, as foon as the tops are a 
little dried, and leifure will permit, put bands 
round them ; or, if fettled fair weather return, 
return them again into fwaths, as foon as the 
ground is perfeftly dry. 

With refpetft to the treatment of single 
sheaves, — if the barley be green, grafly, or 

weedy. 
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weedy, they fhould have at leaf! a fortnight 
of f i eldroom obferving that when one 

fide is fufficiently weathered, to turn the op* 
pofite towards the fun. 

If, when they are fufficiently weathered, 
the bandplaces be thoroughly cured and fuf- 
ficiently dry, — throw them down to air the 
buts, and carry without further trouble. 

If the buts be clean, and forwarder than the 
bandplaces, bind in the common banding 
place, and either open the heads as they lie 
upon the ground, or fet them up in (hocks 
until thoroughly cured. 

If the (heaves be fufficiently weathered, but 
damp both in the buts and bandplaces, and a 
fair opportunity is wanted to be embraced, 
open them in the morning, and carry in the 
afternoon; but, if one day be not fufficient 
to get them into order, difband them one day 
and fpread them open the next ; or, if the 
weather be fufpicious, pull up the bands, rend 
open the bandplaces, and let them remain 
one or more days, until one fine day will fit , 
them for the rick. 

If the foil get rotten, the days be fhort, and 
hands fcarge, or the v’eather be fuch that th<? 

barley 
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barley cannot be got into fufficient order, — 
make small ricks in the field ; and em- 
brace a clear frofty day, in winter, for getting 
them into the barn. 


i°3- 

October 31. A neighbouring farmer re- 
lates feveral inflances ftrongly corroborating 
the ideathat Breedon lime encourage s twitch 
(he is clearly of opinion that h breeds it). 

A relation of his, on the banks of the Trent, 
bought a boat load of this lime, and fet it on 
for wheat, the fame tliicknefs he had ufually 
fet on Tickenall : namely, two loads an acre. 
The confequence was, his wheat crop was 
fpoilt ! . the land a bed of twitch ! And a per- 
fon in this neighbourhood, he fays, fpoilt his 
wheat crop, by the fame means. He himfelf, 
too, can fee, in a cold fpringy grafs ground, 
every place where the cart ftopt, in fpreading 
Breedon lime upon this piece, fome years 
ago ! adding, that he will never fet another 
heap of this lime in the area of a clofe : for, 
Vherever he has made his heaps, the foil 
produces, thenceforward, a bed of twitch *. 

On 

* But even this is not the safe in Ne. 1. See 

MIN. (00. 
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On the contrary, he has repeatedly ob- 
ferVed, that wherever a “ruck” of Ticken- 
all or Walsal lime has lain, there the 
place, on being laid down to grafs, be- 
comes covered with a mat of “ honeyfuckle 
clover.” 

Thefe are curious fa&s : for fuch I appre- 
hend them to be ; not only from the manner* 
in which they were related ; but from corro- 
borating evidences : indeed, to part of the 
aflertion, I can myfelf give teftimony. I 
have feen a hillftead of Breedon lime as 
thickly fet with couchgrafs, as a brufh is with 
hair : much thicker than 1 have ever feen it 
in any other fituation. 

Interefting, however, as thefe circumftances 
appear to be, in the nature of manures, and 
the vegetable economy, I fee no ufeful in- 
ference that can be drawn from them ; except 
that Breedon lime is unfit to be fet on land 
foul with couchgrafs ; but that, for the lands 
of this country, properly cleaned, it appears to 
be a proper and a powerful manure. 


. November 
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November t. (See min. 70.) It Teems 
to be univerfally agreed, that To general a lofs 
of horfes, by the staggers, was never before 
fuftained, in this country. 

The “ Walfal medicine,” by which many 
have been thought to be cured, has at length 
mifcarried. But that of a farmer, near Staf- 
ford, has not yet failed : it is even faid to 
have fucceeded after the fit has been come 
on. Mr. Lee of Coton Park, who has ufed 
it, and, he believes, with fuccefs, fays it con- 
tains assafoetida. A carrier, after having 
loft twenty or thirty horfes, has faved (or be- 
lieves that he has faved) forty or fifty by the 
“ Stafford medicine.” But fee min. 116. 

105. * 

November 2. Converting with Mr. — * — 
about his ftiarhogs (fee min. 15.), I afked him 
by w'hat means he brought fuch young Iheep 
to fo high a ftate of fatnefs (about eighteen or 
nineteen months old — thick fall fat !). He 
anfwered, in his way, “ I don’t know; they 

were 
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were lambed fat, and have been fat ever 
fince adding, that they have been kept as 
well a? he could keep them. And it feems to 
be generally underftood, here, that it is not 
a difficult matter to keep young Iheep up ; 
but very difficult, if once let down, to get 
them fat again, until they have acquired 
fome age. 

It is alfo underftood, that young Iheep 
weigh well for their fize; and that fuch as 
have never had a check, prove well on the 
infide ! 

Nothing weighs fo heavy, for its fize, as a 
running calf (fee Norf. Econ.) : and it was 
obferved, that (harhogs weigh in a fimilar 
manner. They muft be, to thofe who are 
in a good breed, have plenty of grafs, and a 
fufficiency of winter keep, a moft profitable 
fpecies of ftock. 


I06. 

November 6. Yefterday, finished my firft 
eflay in underdraining; here, provin- 
cially, ** soughing.” 

The principal part of this farm lies on a 
cool moift fubfoil. Some parts of it are evi- 
dently 
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dently ct wallfpringy,” and will probably pay 
For Toughing. 

Laft year, I had too much to engage my 
attention, abovegrpund, to think of feeking 
employment under it. But having, now, 
pretty well fubdued the weeds* and brought 
the furface waters under fubje&ionj I have 
thought this autumn the proper time to at- 
tack the waters beneath the furface; 

The worft piece on the farm, with refpecft 

to the DEFECTIVENESS of SUBSOIL, isNo. 9. 

The lower fide of No. 7. is cold and rufliy ; 
producing many of the aquatic tribe of 
plants : there are alfo a few “ gouty places” 
in the meadows ; all of which will, probably, 
pay highly for Toughing; But the reft of the 
.farm (Tome fmall patches perhaps excepted) 
lies tolerably found and dry ; and it may be 
a moot point whether it would, or would 
not, repay the expences of underdraining. 

The parts affected in No. 9. have been very 
obvious. The wheat ftubble upon them was 
a mat of couch : evidently worfe than the 
founder parts (fee min. 18.). Atthe letting 
in of the dry weather, the fallow being then 
got to pieces, the fpringy parts were not lefs 
obvious : remaining black and moift, after 
Vol. II. S the 
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106. the reft of the piece had become dry and 
under- duftyj the moift parts having the appear- 

dra inihg, ance of the fhadows of clouds on the furface*. 

They were Jikewife evident in the barley 
crop ; both at the time of coming up, and 
on the ripening of the crop. 

Thus, I gained a ftrong general idea of 
their fituation ; but, being otherways bufily 
engaged, I did not identify them particularly, 
as 1 might and ought to have done, by flakes 
or any other permanent marks. 

Ollober 20. — Old Samuel of Fazeley 
(fee vol. i. p. 189.) began the operation. 

Having (hown him, in a general way, the 
parts affedted, and given him the ditch of 
plantation A. (funk in fome meafure for the 
purpofe) for his main drain, I left him to 
. trace his own lines. 

His only guide was the “ willoweed” — 
( polygonum penfylvanicum — the pale perficaria) 
and his only level the eye : he never made 
ufe of any other ! 

Beginning on the upperfide of the piece, 
he fet out his firft “ gutter,” or trench, fifty- 

five 

* And, what is extraordinary, thefe watery part* 
flunk like a pool recently dried up ; having the exa& 
mud flavour ! 
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five yards long, and fifteen inches wide; 106. 

giving it fuch a defcent as the eye could not under. 

well be deceived in; . draining. 

This trench he funk “ fix diggings” — of 
about five inches each ; making it thirty 
inches deep; and contracting it to four inches 
and a half at the bottom : in this inftance, 

“ hitting the fprings” — lancing the veins 
OF SUBTERRANEOUS WATER — with great 

judgement. 

In filling in this trench, with ftones( pebbles 
picked off plowed grounds — provincially 
“ bowlders”), he began, at the upper end, 
with a courfe about five or fix inches thick ; 
in order that the water, which kept trickling 
along the bottom, might not be flopped and 
fouled, “beginning at the top bringing down 
clean water and, having reached the lower 
end, returned with another courfe ; making 
the two about eighteen inches deep ; each 
foot in length taking about a cubical foot of 
ftones. 

The mouth he formed with four bricks, 
laid in clay, and backed by the largefl of the 
pebbles; leaving a pipe, four and a half inches 
fquare. 

S 2 The 
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The furface of the ftones being levelled, 
they were- covered with whole fpits or clods 
of the (tiffed of the clay, or (trong clayey 
loam, which rofe outof the trench; chop- 
ping and treading them down, clofe and 
tight, upon the ftones ; next, filling up the 
trench, level, with loofe mold; and, on this, 
placing the firft fpits, or turf of young grades ; 
finally fpreading the,- remaining mold thin 
over the adjoining furface. 

: The coft ofithefe fiftyfive yards (lands thus : 
\ Opening the trench— three days at 


-18*/. — — 46 

Filling in about — “ • 23 

Four loads of pebbles — 4 o 

Carriage of thefe — 60 


Together — — • 16 9 

or near fourpence a yard. 


October 25I Began a fecond trench, thirty 
yafds. below the firft. 

Obferv itions. The proper diftance between 
the cuts depends upon the nature of the 
fubfoil. In this country, it is fouqd that 
drains will draw off the fuperfluous water of 
fome grbund, at twenty yards- diftance from 

each 
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each other, of others, at not more than ten 
yards ; fifteen or fixtcen yards being eftecmed 
a mean diftance. Therefore, this drain was 
fet out at thirty yards from the former, not 
more to reach a well known part affedted, 
than in order that, if thefe two fhould not' 
be found fufficiently effective, another may, 
hereafter, be run up between them. 

In fetting out this trench, the workman ex- 
tended it a landfwidth farther than theother ; 
and, from a knowledge of the ground, as 
well as from the fuperficial appearance of the 
next land — the foil and the herbage appear- 
ing comparatively weak and fpiritlefs — I ex- 
tended it another landfwidth, ftill farther : 
in all feventyfeven yards. 

This trench required to be funk deeper 
than~ the firfl (the veins lying deeper) ; 
namely, “ feven diggings;” making it three 
feetdeep, andeighteen inches wide at thetop. 

The fubfoil at the lower end of this cut 
proved to be a middle loam, without much 
intermixture of fand ("among which chiefly 
the water lodges) ; neverthelefs, even there, 
fomc water appeared. That of the laft land, 
but one, a ftift' retentive clay, without any 
S 3 water, 
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jo6. water. But that of the lad land proved a* 

under- mere grout. A very quickfand, With an 

draining. abundance of water ! 

Obfervations. How much circumfpedtion 
is requifite in this operation ! And how re- 
, quifite it is, when an opportunity offers, to 
identify the difeafed parts, by ftakes, qr other 
permanent marks, 

In filling this trench, the rotten Tandy 
part was bottomed with wood (oak faggots) 
to prevent the grout from boiling up among 
the Hones, and thereby choaking the Tough, 
Upon this brufh wood, Hones were laid, as 
before, eighteen inches deep, and, upon 
thefe, wheat Hraw, about an inch thick : 
there not ariling, from this trench, Hiff clay 
enough to cover with ; and to cover with 
loofer loam is dangerous ; as it is liable 
to be wafiied down among the Hones, by 
heavy rains ; by this means choaking the 
fough. 

This drain coH, qn the foregoing cajcula: 
tion, near fixpence a yard. 

It is obfervable, that, in the cafe under 
notice, the Hones \yere upon the premifes 

(haying 
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(having been formerly picked off the land), 
and the carriage was done at a leifure time. 

It is likcwife obfervable, that, where 
it fo happens (as it may frequently) that 
Hones are picked off the land to be drained, 
the cod of them may be faid to be nothing ; 
as the carriage, which otherwife would have 
been requifite, is leffened by their being 
ufed on the land. In this cafe, therefore, 
the hand labour is the whole expence : 
which, in the firff inffance, was threehalf- 
pence, in the latter twopence halfpenny, 
a yard. 

Hence, in a country, where it is expe- 
dient to pick Hones off the land, it becomes 
neceffary to common prudence, to drain (if 
draining be required) where Hones are al- 
ready picked, or to pick them (if expedient) 
where draining is required. 

November 1. Began to “ fough,” in the 
meadows, fome “ gouty places” — -marked 
by a rough tumid furface, covered with 
rulhes, other aquatics, and coarfe “ four” 
grades. 

In this cafe, the parts affected being obvi- 
ous, the workman was left to perform his 
S 4 operation 
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operation in his own way ; which was that 
of directing his “ gutter” to the upper fide of 
the difeafed part ; keeping, however, fome- 
what below the margin. 

Obfervations. I am of opinion, however, 
that if the trenches had been kept (fill 
lower, the drains would have been more 
effectual ; at lead more certainly fo. The 
matter of a tumour on the furface of the 
earth, is, like that of a tumour in the animal 
body, lodged near the center. The margins 
are mere effects, and may lpread much wider 
than the caufe, which may lie in a fmall 
compafs ; and after having attended clofely 
to this inftance of pradtice, it (trikes me, 
forcibly, that all underdrains fliould be run 
up diredtly into the center of the part 
affedted *. 

This 

* 1789. A petfot) of Warwlckfhire has lately made 
what is fpoken of as a difeovery in the art of under- 
draining ; by bringing the water to the furface, or to 
the bottom of a fough, when this does not happen to be 
deep enough to reach it, by means of a boring tool. 

On the fides of fteep hills, this expedient may 
fometimes be ufefuj (as leflening in fome cafes the 
expence of the trench), in relieving the land which lies 
above it. But, in ordinary fituations, its effeft, I con- 
ceive, cannot be great ; as, in the nature of fluids, it 
>■ cannot 
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• ' This experienced and intelligent work- ic6. 
man relates fome remarkable cafes in underr under. 
draining : two or three of which may be 
worth preferving. 

He cautioufly avoids, if poffible, coming 
within reach of the roots of a tree ; efpecially 
the willow and the poplar ; whofe roots he 
has known to choak up a lough, on the fide 
of a hill, fo effedtually in a few years, that 
the water has broke out at the furface, in 
the manner of a fpring, 

In Worcefterfhire, in cutting through a 
hanging bog, he broke in upon a deep 
quagmire, which lie could not fathom with 
a pole eight or ten feet long; the matter 
boiling up fo fad; upon him that he was 
obliged to let the trench lie open, fome time, 
to fpend itfelf ; finally exhaufting it fyy 
fcoops. The flow of matter having entirely 
fubfided, he bedded the bottom with heath, 
trodden firmly down ; forming the drain, in 
this cafe, with iron-forge cinders ; which he 
ponfiders as the beft material of Toughing. 

He 

cannot raife the water one hairsbreadth higher than 
the bottom of the drain ; and, of courfe, the land im- 
mediately on either fide of it, would lie as dry with- 
put, as with, a hole in the bottom of the fough. 
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io 6. He mentions a cafe, in which he “ quar- 

dnder- tered” a large piece of ground, at every 
draining, fourteen feet : namely, cut it into panes or 
chequers, by parallel lines fourteen feet 
apart ! But having funk “ wells” in the 
centers of fome of the panes, and finding 
that even this was not effectual, he ran 
frefh drains, diagonally, acrofs fuch of them 
as he thought required it, and by this 
means drained all his wells : an effectual, 
but coftly operation. 

The idea of the wells is a good one : it is 
highly probable, however, that, notwith- 
(landing drains, recently made, may not laj 
every part dry, immediately ; yet, in procefs 
of time, their draught may be extended* 
And this principle holds good generally. 
For, although recent drains may not take 
immediate effedl ; yet, by a continuance of 
draught, the veins, or natural channels, 
which conduct the water to the drains, may, 
in the nature of fluids adting on loofe mat” 
ter, not only be enlarged, but extended , 

Generalobservations. Underdraining 
is not that formidable bufinefs I have hitherto 
fopfidered it. One old man has, in fourteen 

days, 
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days, for which I have paid him a guinea, 106, 
done away (I hope) the principal defeats of under. 

fubfoil of this farm. Even fuppofing the drainjnc, 
(tones to have been purchafed, and the car- 
riage of them hired, the whole expence 
would not haye amounted to more than five 
pounds. 

In this way, I am clearly of opinion, 
every edate fhould be drained : beginning 
with the parts mod affedted ; no matter how 
they are fcattered. 

Two main advantages are had through this 
mode of procedure. The greateft nuifances 
are done away the mod immediately ; and 
qo labour is loft. 

Whereas, by the ufual method of cutting 
one field to piecemeal, while others, equally 
affected, remain without any relief, many 
difadvantages arife. The expence generally 
becomes enormous ; many unneceffary cuts 
being made. Stones are to be drawn, from 
every didant part, to this one fpot ; which 
js, in confequence, cut up and injured by 
that labour which another is injured for want 
of. 

When the great and evident infirmities are 

♦ 

removed, thofe which are fmaller become 

more 
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more perceptible ; while, probably, many 
parts which, at firft fight, required, even in 
the eye of a matter in the art, to have labour 
and materials bellowed upon them, will, by 
the radical cause of diforder being re- 
moved, be found, in a lhoit time, to be cured 
without farther expence. 

The one is proceeding with certainty, 
the other with a degree of risk, and, of 
courfe, with a degree of indecihon and em- 
barrafl'ment, in the execution : befide the 
Iofs of money, by doing that which was not 
necefiary ; and the lofs of time, by delaying 
the molt eflential part of the improvement. 

Upon the whole we may venture to fay, 
that undf.rdraining, properly conducted, 
and in fituations where the fubfoil is partially 
too retentive, ranks amongthefirft of rural im- 
provements : it being a faft incontrovertible, 
that, in the productivenefs of lands, more de- 
pends on the nature of the subsoil, than on 
the intrinlic quality of the surface mold. 


November 
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> November 8 . Sutton fair. About 
fix hundred and fifty cattle, and three thou- 
fand fheep. The “ beace” chiefly half fat : 
five hundred of them, at leaf!:, barely fit for 
turneps : yet mod of them fold, as “ fat.” 

This is the lad autumn fair, of any magni- 
tude, in the country. 

In attending the fairs of this didridt, during 
the two lad years, I have obferved a fpirit of 
job bing, or buying and felling unneceflarily, 
among the farmers of this didrict, which I 
have not feen in any other, and which has, 
more than once, become a fubjedt of re- 
fledtion. 

If a Midland farmer go to a fair, he is 
afhamed to return without having done fome 
“ bufinefs he mud either buy or fell, or 
he lofcs his credifas a market man. Hence,- 
probably, the quantity of bufinefs done at the 
Midland fairs, compared with thofe of other 
didridts; where one third, or perhaps half, the 
dock is frequently driven out unfold : .while, 
here, the whole fair may be fa id to be .ge- 
nerally transferred. 

There 
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There are cafes in which a transfer of 
stock from farmer to farmer is eligible : as 
% from breeder to grazier or dairyman. But the 
fpirit of dealing, by way of doing bufinef^, 
and a fpirit of speculation, or gambling* 
are one and the fame thing. A good judge, 
like a good player, will profit by it : but 
thofe who have lefs judgement muft, on a 
certainty, be lofers. 

This evil fpirit, however, though preva- 
lent among Midland farmers, does not pofiefs 
the whole. The man who has, perhaps, 
made more money, by farming, than any 
other man in this neighbourhood, purfued 
a very different plan of management. He 
reared his own cows, dairied them, and, per- 
haps, fatted them himfelf. His flieep the 
fame: his chief dealings, in liveftock, being 
with the butcher. 

A mere grazier muff frequent fairs. But 
a general farmer, who has crops and 
rearing flock to look after, can feldom leave 
home without lofs. 

Befide this general paflion for jobbing, 
among Midland farmers, there are many of 
them who make a diftinft branch of bufinefs 
of it. Not as drovers, who drive from dif- 

trift 
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trict to diftrift, but merely as dealers, 107. 
within the diftrict ; purchafing of one farmer, jobbing. 
and felling to another. 

This is not only a ufelefs, but a pernicious 
clafs of men : encreafing the price of flock at 
all times; and, in times offcarcity, monopo- 
lizing that which ought to circulate among 
farmers in general ; thereby encreafing the 
apparent fcarcity, and of courfe the price. 

During the late rifing markets (in 1785 
and 1786) Iheep, which were on fale, were 
almoft wholly in the hands of jobbers : many 
of whom got much money by their dealings. 

But whatever they got, was of courfe loft, 
either by the breeder or the graziery or was a 
tax on the confumer. 

The breeder ftands the beft chance of pro- 
fiting by this clafs of men ; inafmuch as they 
encreafe the number of buyers : fo that the gra- 
ziers, or the confumers, lofe, in a twofold 
way, by their interference. 

Themoft natural mode, the firapleft Ihorteft 
way (practicable) of fupplying the commu- 
nity, with what is termed animal food, is that 
of one man rearing and fatting his own flock 
for the butcher. The next, that of one man 
rearing, another fatting, and a third flaugh- 

tering. 
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tering. In fome few cafes, an intermediate 
grower of ftock. may be ufcful ; but this fourth 
man may generally be confidered as unne- 
ccffary ; and a farther intrufion (unlefs when 
a transfer from diftrid to diftrid is requifite) 
might be confidered as an ad of foreflallingy 
and thofe who pradife it, as a fpecies of ver- 
min, preying on the profit of the graziery 
or on the income of the confamcr; 

/ 

108. 

November 14. This autumn, I have ob- 
ferved two inftances of lpreading lime upon 
the whole furrows of leys or ftubbles, 
once plowed for wheat ; harrowing in the 
lime and the wheat together. 

This pradice, it feems, is not uncommon, 
in this country ; but is not generally ap- 
proved. 

If, however, the foil be mellow and dry 
enough, to mix intimately with the lime, I 
do not fee why it fhould not be fuperior ma- 
nagement. The lime, in this cafe, becomes 
molt effedually expofed to the air and moif- 
ture, and is lodged near the furface, to be 
walhed down into the foil, by rains : hence, 
its efied muft be moil immediate, this way. 

- . Howevefy 
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However, in the inftances here noticed, 
the foil lay in rrioift, glofiy, whole plits : a 
ftate by no means adapted to the reception of 
lime ; which, in this cafe, (luck to the plits. 

Neverthelefs, duly timed, lime, as a top- 
dressing for wheat, may in fome cafes be 
highly eligible. 


IO9* 

November 15. Laft night, there was a 
heavy fall of rain. One of the turf drains 
of the Thorpe eftate (fee vol. i. p. 192.), 
which empties itfelf into the boundary ditch 
of this farm, runs a full and clear ftream, 
large enough to fill an inch bore ; and with 
fuch a current as to have raifed a pile of 
froth in the ditch ! 


lid. 

November 25. An intelligent man, and 
one of the largeft graziers in the Midland 
Counties, thinks the prefent scarcity of 
^ol. II. T (lock 
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stock is principally owing to dairymen turn- 
ing graziers *. 

Cows, he fays, might, fome years ago, 
have been picked up plentifully, in the 
neighbourhood : now, not one to be bought. 

Inclosing common pastures, he thinks, 
has been another caufe of the prefent fcarcity 
of young and lean cattle. While there were 
common paflures to rear young flock in, the 
farmers found it profitable to dairy : not fo 
much for the cheefe, as for the young flock 
which rofe from it : but, fince the common 
paflures have been converted into feeding 
pieces, they have found grazing anfwer better 
than cheefemaking ; more efpecially if they 
happen not to have a “ dairily” wife or 
houfekeeper. . . 

'\ III. ' 

1786. January 29. Lafl fpring, by way 
of experiment, on the turnep fallow of No. 5. 

(fee 

• Another man converfant in the fubjeft, and one of 
the largeft dairymen in the diftridt, is of the fame opi- 
nion : giving forreafon, that grazing is the eafiermore 
Idle employment : and adding, that the northcountry 
'breeders, who formerly fent numbers of barren cows 
into this diftridl, now graze Scotch cattle, for the Man-, 
cheftcr and Liverpool markets. 
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(fee min. 87.) dreffed two lands with aqua- 
tic manure (raifed Tome two or three years 
ago out of a fifh pool, and turned up, about 
twelve months ago, into .a heap to digeft), 
the reft of the piece being manured with yard 
dung; the quantity of each about eight loads 
an acre. 

The two lands, dreffed with the aquatic 
manure, are obvioufly the better crop of tur- 
neps. The plants are not more numerous ; 
but they are larger and cleaner-fkinned; and, 
what is very ftriking, while the crop of the 
piece in general is full of catlock and chick- 
weed (which have rifen fince the hoing), the 
two lands are, in a manner, entirely free from 
thefe weeds ! ; 

What mines of fimilar manure lie unnoticed 
upon half the eftates in the kingdom. 


II 2. 

February 13. Every farmery ought 
to have a lobby, and a croft, appending 
to it ; ferving as a double fence ; thereby 
preventing flock from running over, poach- 
ing and injuring the farm : the latter for 
calves, a faddle horfe, and invalids. 

^ T a I found 
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I found the conveniency of a lobby in 
Surrey ; and the want of one in Norfolk, and 
in this place ; where I can forefee the ufe of 
that which I am now forming, with a skreen 
of planting ; — embofoming the entire 
farmery, in fuch a manner as to Shelter it, ef- 
fectually, from the north and eail winds. 


113 * 

February 25. It was the general Opi- 
nion, in market converfation, that the prefent 
paroxyfm of froft will be ferviceable to the 
wheat crops ; in checking thofe which were 
getting too forward. 

This lubjeft naturally led on to the means 
of checking forward wheat, artificially, 
at this feafon of the year. 

Eating wheat with jheep was unanimously 

condemned. Mr. /wears he will never 

eat another piece of wheat with fheep ; hav- 
ing experienceditsevil effe&more than once. 
But once, moll particularly, he eat down a 
“ ftrange rank piece of wheat the confe 1 - 
quence was, the flraw was weak, and the ears 
fo fmall,— fuch “ humble-bee ears — ” it did 
not yield above “ a peck a threave !” 

It 
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It was likewife unanimoufly agreed, that 
wheat is very bad feed for Jhtep : they being 
more liable to die fuddenly on that, than on 
any other keep. Mr. More fays bleeding 
them is a pretty certain preventive. 

Harrowing wheat in the spring was 
alfo difcufied. Several in/lances, highly ad- 
vantageous, were mentioned. It was agreed, 
however, that it Ihould be done when the foil 
is dry enough to part freely from the tines of 
the harrows. 


II 4. 

March 3. How uncertain, and how dif- 
ficult to forefee, are the prices of farmers’ 

PRODUCE. 

At harveft, it was thought that barley 
would be at an “ unknown price.” Indeed, 
forty (hillings to two guineas a quarter was 
then given, and fifty lhillings talked of. 
Whereas, now, it is below thirty, for malt- 
fter’s barley ! and even a guinea is now men- 
tioned ! 

T 3 Fat 
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Fat cattle, too, it was expected, and with 
good reafon, would at Chriftmas, or foon' 
after, have been fold for any money. But the 
fad turns out, that, notwithftanding the fcar- 
city of keep, they are (till 'as cheap as they 
were feveral months ago. 


115 - 

March 3. Four or five days ago, a fall 
of fnow took place, with a fmart frofty wind, 
which Hill continues, and to which the tur- 
heps, on the ridges of the lands, lie expofed; 
fome of them evidently taking hurt ; the 
rind of the roots changing to a livid or 
black ifh colour. 

On examination, I find, thofe which are 
injured by the weather, are defedive in their 
tap roots ; fome of which have evidently 
been decayed previous to the froft, and others 
are now frozen ; the fap in them being con- 
gealed into granules of ice ; the tap being 
thereby rendered brittle and e<tfily broken oft': 
while thofe which are yet healthy, rife with 
their taps on ; the fap of which remains in a 
liquid Hate ; though the moifture in the foil 
which furrounds them is in a Hate of ice ! 

Iati} 
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I am therefore going over the piece, with 
fledges ; collecting the. difcoloured roots 
only ; which the cattle feein now to eat as 
freely as they do thofe which are yet perfect : 
but, whenever the froft may break, it is more 
than probable, that thofe which now wear 
fymptoms of difeafe will be the firft to go to. 
decay. 

“ TuitNEPiNG”in frofty weather, if proper 
tools be ufed, is by no means fo “ flavifh” an 
employment as theory may fuggeft. If men 
can (land out of doors, “ hackling” turneps 
(pulling them up with a two-tined hook) is as' 
comfortable work as they can well be em- : 
ployed on ; and if they be thrown into the 
cart with forks, the work becomes equally 
agreeable exercife, without expofing the 
hands (as in the Norfolk practice) to any 
extraordinary degree of cold. 

Finding that fmall turneps were liable to 
drop through between the tines of a common 
dung fork, I have had one made with five 
tines, in the fame form, but fomewhat larger, 
than the common dung fork, and it anfwers 
fhe purpofe perfe&ly. 

T 4 The 
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The whole of No, 2. (fee min. 87.) is a 
fair crop, even of a common year : for the 
laft turnep feafon, it is extraordinary. I have 
not feen, this year, any other crop equal to it. 
Notwithftanding the circumftances attending 
their firft ftage of growth, fome of the roots 
have fwelled to fix orfeven inches diameter. 

It is obfervable, that the part fown on the 
harrowed furface, without replowing (fee 
page 189.) has the largeft turneps. The- 
land fown at the rate of three pounds of 
6EED an acre ( fee as above ) would bq 
deemed a fair crop of turneps, in any cour-? 
try, in any year, 


ll6. 

March 4. Horfes Hill continue to die of 
the staggers. Even the “ Stafford medU 

cine” (fee mtn. 104.) now fails. Mr. 

of has loft feven or eight ; and Mr. r— — , 

of nine of his beji “ waggon horfes,” 

ard a (t nag” for which he had refufed forty 
guineas. What a lofs to a farmer ! 

I'his diforder (differenced, from another 
fpedes, by tile name of mad Aggers') feems 

X9 ■ 
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to be a violent fever, attended with a delirium; 
and Dr. James’s powder is, at leaft, a pro- 
bable means of relief 

117. 

March 7. (See min. 102.) The firfl 
rick was got in, and thralhed, in my abfence. 
By the information of the workmen, it opened 
out in good order: neither mouldy nor heat- 
ed ; nor even dujiy : the fodder being fweet 
and bright. The grain, however, is not 
fo good a fample as I expe&ed it would have 
turned out ; being thin, and fomewhat fhri- 
velled ; though the colour is good. 

Another rick (the belt) fetched home to- 
day, is perfectly fweet : the fodder, full of 
herbage, is as bright and as green zls when it 
went into the rjck, and much of it was then 
as green as when it was cut (fee as above). 
And the grain, though it will, I perceive, 
be thin, in the fample, is, in colour, of a fu- 
perior quality. 

The circumftances attending the sale of 
barley, this year, are fuch, perhaps, as no 
jnan cfip remember to have happened. 

At 

* for a frqbatlt mean? c { prevention, fee Glo. ii. 33. 
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II 7. At harveft, it was expeded that barley, 

sale which wore any appearance of being well 

** got, would have been fold at any price. But. 

the fad turns out, that the faireft famples are 
now hawked about, from market to market ! 
Indeed, excepting fome fmall parcels, which 
• are now purchafed for feed, little has yet been 
fold. 

The maltfters, notwithflanding their flocks 
are underflood to be low, buy, at prefent, 
little or none. 

malting. They may have two reafons for their con* 
dud. Finding the farmers, whofe pockets 
, have been lowered by a Iofing year, eager to 

fdl, they may be waiting for a fall in price. 
And the quality, even of the mofl fightly 
famples, cannot, it feems, be relied on. 

It is found, that even the li'ttle which was 
harvefted before the rains fet in, does not 
“ work kindly owing, as the opinion is, ’ 
to its being “ caught in the drought — to 
its maturation being checked, or left incom- 
plete, through a want of fufficient moifture, 
That which came away in one crop, “ and 
had fome wet upon it,” is faid, by thofe who 
have hid experience of it, to work fhc 
bell. 

That 
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That which came up at different times, 
and was of courfe cut in different ftates of 
maturity, is found to work very badly : the 
different ripenings “ coming” at different 
times. And as to the “ hat” and the “ fprit” 
— the mow-burnt and the fprouted — they 
are of courfe unmaltable. 

How much circumfpedion is required in 
the management of this crop ! Something 
depends on the nature of the foil, much on 
its preparation, much on the feafon of fow- 
ing, and much, indeed, on the method of 
harvefting. Upon the whole, it may be 
deemed of corn crops the moft difficult to be 
cultivated with certainty. 


11 8. > 

March 9. The froft and fnow {fill con- 
tinue. Neverthelefs, the shed bullocks 
do very well upon turneps *. 

The 

* Thefe were four oxen which I had worked in har- 
nefs. But, being of the lc, ghomed breed, and of 
this breed not the be!!, they were unfit for the purpofe 
of draft. 
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The weather being clear, I endeavour 
to get them in, during the funfhine of the 
forenoon, and fo expofe them, in the mid- 
day and afternoon fun, under the fhed, 
which faces the fouth ; and, when the day 
fliuts in, to cover them up with ftravv. The 
oxen thrive, and the turneps are eaten up 
clean. 

But fome Scotch bullocks, abroad in the 
field, make great wafte ; and, though they 
look healthy, they do not improve. 

From the practice of this feafon, I am Hill 
more fully convinced, that cattle at turneps 
cannot remain, with propriety, in the open 
field, in very wet, or very fevere weather. 
(See Norf. Econ. vol. i. p. 349.) In thefe 
feafons, a shed, or a sheltered fold, ap- 
pears to be requifite to common good ma- 
nagement. 


119. 

March 14. Yefterday, took a ride t« 
Croxall to fee a celebrated Cow, fatted to 
an extraordinary weight, by Mr. Prince?, 

whofe 
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whofe ftock has been mentioned invol. i. 
p. 320. 

This cow is of Mr. P.’s own ftock ; a fupe- 
rior variety of the longhorned breed ; and is, 
perhaps, the fatteft and the heavieft long- 
horned cow that has yet been fatted. 

She is now coming fix years old ; and was 
milked until June laft; until which time Ihe 
had purpofely been kept low, to induce her 
to ftand to the bull ; but without effect. 
She was a “ roarer” and a breaker of hedges ; 
always running to bull. But, fince Ihe has 
been Ihut up to fat, Ihe has been remarkably 
cadilh and quiet. 

With refpeft to food, Ihe has, no doubt, 
been indulged with every fpecies which a 
fuperior Ikill in grazing could fuggeft. 

She has now been eight months at high 
keep ; and is to be killed tomorrow. 

She is, in truth, a prodigy : fat, upon , 
beyond any thing I have ever leen. She 
was, it feems “ cracked” or cloven along the 
chine ; but the lkin has fled from the ver- 
tebrae ; which are entirely grown over, and 
buried a confidcrable depth in fat ! except 

in 
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in one place ; where there is now a dilh, 
large enough to hold a quart of liquor. . 

Her tzvifl bulges out, as if (he had received 
a hurt, and the part were very much fwelled, 
fo as to be ready to break ! 

Her flunk, it feems, w’as Very good, to 
the touch ; but will now fcarcely fill the 
hand : the fat is “ gone — is become fo 
large and ftretched fo tight, that the fingers 
cannot lay hold of it. 

Hei 'fl:oulder and her kernel are good ; but 
not remarkably fo. But her nache, her hip, 
her rib, and her chine are aftonilhing. 

Her forend long, but not remarkably fine. 

Her bofom broad : naturally, I apprehend, 
a wide thick well carcafied cow ; for one of 
this breed. 

Her flejh mellow and her bone extremely 
fine. I grafped (with fome difficulty) her 
fore leg with my fingers : exactly the fize of 
that of a Scotch bullock which does not 
weigh half her weight. 

Her dimenfions 1 did not get with any de- 
gree of accuracy. 

She is laid at feventeen fcore a quarter ; or 
near a hundred ftones, of fourteen pounds 
each. 

March 
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March 18. I did not fee this cow after fhe 

1 r^. 

was butchered ; but am told, by an authority 

CR0XALL 

which cannot eafily be erroneous, that fhe 
cut fix inches of fat on the chine ; and weigh- 
ed as follows. One of her hind • quarters 
eighteen fcore and fourteen pounds : the 

COW. 

other eighteen fcore twelve ; and her fore 
quarters eighteen fcore and one pound each ; 
that is, eighteen fcore feven pounds round ; 
befide nine ftone of tallow : the four quar- 
ters weighing nearly one hundred and five 
ftones ! 


120 . 

March 19. Laft week died George 

• - •- - • 

Barvvell, whofe honesty, industry, 
and goodsense, were fuch as rarely center 
in a farm labourer. 

LABOURERS. 

By dint of manual labour, he reared, to 
men and women, five children, and died 
worth a hundred pounds ! a fortune, which 
he of courfe accumulated in the wane of life : 


dying at the age of feventythree. 

In evidence of his ftrift 'honefty,— he 
owed only a fixpence, and he thought of it, 

in 
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in his moments of recolle&ion, until the 
hour he died; entreating his children to 
remember to pay it. And, as an evidence 
of his care and induftry (were any wanted), 
even in delirium, he talked about his work. 

Proofs of his ftrong natural abilities oc- 
cur in thef? Minutes. He thought more 
juftly, and more clearly, than any unlettered 
man I have met with. 


v ' 

121 . 

March 19. Yefterday, fold the ScotciI 
bullocks (fee min. 1 18.) and therein 
finilhed my practice, in the Midland 
Counties. 

Sold four for fortyfour pounds ; the re- 
maining five for fifty pounds. 

Thefe nine with a tenth (which, being 
“ choaked” with a turnep and improperly 
treated, was butchered fome weeks ago) coft 
in November 1 785 (cattle then extremely 
dear) fiftyeight pounds. 

They might have been fold, at Tamworth 
fair, the 26th July, for about feventy pounds. 

Or 
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Or at that of Fazeley, 1 7th October, for 
about eightythree pounds. 

They are now (or would have been, had 
they all been living) fold for one hundred, 
and four pounds. 

They have, therefore, paid fortyfix pounds,; 
for fixteen months keep : namely, five months 
at ftraw; fix months at grafs ; and five 
months at turneps. 

Had they been bought in at a moderate 
price, — as four guineas to four pounds ten 
(hillings ahead,— they would have paid well : 
even at the extravagant rate at which they 
came to hand; and notwithftanding the un- 
towardnefs of laft filmmer (fee min. 53. 
they have not done amifs; 

Suppofing they had been fold in July, 
they would have paid only twelve pounds for 
eight months keep : near three months at 
head grafs. 

Had they bcfen fold in October, they would 
have paid thirteen pounds, more, for three 
months keep, at good pafture, and head lat- 
termath. 

Now, they pay twentytinc pounds, for five 
months keep, at turneps hay and ftraw. 

Voi. II, U Their 
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Their weekly produce, in the different 
flages, Hands thus. Allowing ninepence 
ahead aweek for their five months winter 
keep, they did not pay ninepence ahead 
aweek, for the firft three months grafs ; two 
fallings, for the fecond three months grafs ; 
and nearly the fame for the five months at 
turneps. 

Hence, to have fold them in July (when 
moft graziers of this difhridt would have fold 
them) would have been evidently bad ma- 
nagement ; as, for their fize, they paid well 
for their fecond three months grafs ; and, 
had beef rofe to fourpence a pound, at Chrift- 
mas or foon after, which, in Odtober, there 
was every reafon to believe it would, they 
would have paid flill better for two or three 
months at turneps. 

However, to give the praftice of this 
country fairplay, fuppofe thefe bullocks had 
been bought in at a moderate price ; as four 
guineas ; they would have paid in July 
(confidering the feafon), highly indeed v 
namely, three fhillings and a penny ahead 
aweek. Even at four pounds ten (hillings, a 
full price under ordinary circumftancesr 
they would have paid near- three fhillings. • 
_• Thefe 
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Thefe ftatements feem to prove two tilings : 
the firft, that Scotch bullocks (when they 
can be procured at a moderate rate) are a 
profitable fpecies of ftock, for winter and 
fpring grazing, in this country : the fecond, 
that, in a country where underfat meat is 
faleable, and where that and well fed beef 
bear the fame or nearly the fame price, it 
may frequently be good management to fell 
cattle while they are yet fejhy, rather than 
keep them on till they are fat. 

The bullocks, in point, were feveraf of 
them, in July, lower in condition, than the ma- 
jority of the Scotch cattle which are fent into 
Norfolk, to be put to fatting ; and would, 
fcarcely in any country, except this, have 
been purchafed at any price, as beef. 

This, however, is not intended as an argu- 
ment againft the eftablithed pradi'ce of this 
country, fituated as it is in the neighbourhood 
of manufadories, and where C£ meaty things” 
are moftly the readied fale. 

Upon the whole, and under ordinary cif- 
cumftances, the line of management of this 
fpecies of grazing ftock, here, appears to be 
this : purchafe in atitumn ; give them rough 
grafs and ftraw, with l'ome turneps in the 
U 2 fpring ; 
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fpring ; and frefhen them up for market, 
with raygrafs or preferved pafture; felling 
them off as faff as they become faleable : thus 
partaking of the beft prices before grafs beef 
be ready. 


122 . 

Harborouch, April 27. To gain a 
more accurate idea of the outline of the dif- 
tri<ft, whofe area I have traverfcd, during the 
laft two years, in almoft every dire&ion, I 
have, in leaving it, traced the banks of its 
furrounding rivers, — the Anker, the T ame, 
the Trent, and the Soar ; — by Tamworth, 
Elford, Walton, Burton, Repton, Milton, 
Stanton (lovely paffage of country !), King’s 
Newton, Donnington, Cavendilh Bridge, 
Dilhley, Loughborough, Leicefter ; and 
from thence acrofs Leicestershire ; by 
Bilfdon, Hallaton, &c. to this place : a ride 
of eighty miles ; and, confidering its length, 
one of the richeft in the ifland. 

The prefent scarcity of cattle (in this 
diflridt at leaft) appears to me no longer a 

myftery. 
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myftery. Leicefterfhire, not long ago, was 1 22. 

an open arable country \ including a propor- cattl 

tion of cows and rearing cattle : now, a con- 
tinued Iheet of greenfward. A diftridt of 
grazing grounds ! * 


The fair of Market Harborough. A markets, 
horfe fhow, clofing with a confiderable cattle 
fair. The general and loud complaint is a 
want of ftock. 

Lean cattle have got up twenty fhillings 
ahead within thefe few days. ' 

The fupply of Irish cattle has been Irish 
kept back by eafterly winds : excepting fome cattle. 
few that have been got over with difficulty ; 
and thefe in aftarved ftate: “ but juft able to 
walk !” Many of them, it feems, are driven a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty miles to the 
coaft ; where, if the wind be contrary, they 
are detained, perhaps feveral days, with a 
very fcanty allowance of food : “ none on the 
’ voyage and but little, this feafon of fear- 
city (hay four or five pounds a ton), when 
they reach the Englilh fhore. 

U 3 ' What 

* The graziers being fupplied with trwd from diftant 
diitrilts ! 
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What a difgrace to this country ! Laft 
year, it was eftimated, I remember, that the 
number of cattle imported was thirtyfix thou- 
fand ! without whieh the grazing grounds of 
this country could not have been nearly 
flocked. And, this year, the graziers, under 
an apprehenlion that the Irilh are about to lay 
reftvi&ions on the exportation of their cattle, 
defpair of flocking their grounds ! 

How difgraceful to this country, to be de- 
pendent on another, for a fupply of one of its 
principal neceflaries oflife ; and to purchafe 
it at the annual expence of fome hundred 
thouland pounds ready money ! and this, too, 
while a very' confiderable fliare of its lands 

i 

lie in a ftate of wafle ; and while a confider-> 
able (hare of the food of men and cattle, 
which its cultivated foils at prefent produce, 
is wafted on unprofitable animals. See vol. i, 
p.470. Alfo York. Econ. v. i. p. 384, 
and Min. of Agr. in Surrey, Digeft,p. 44, 
and 119, 
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Statfold, May 1, 1784. Finilhed the LIV1 
new fence between No. 2. and 3. hedge 

The ditch an equilateral triangle ; each 
fide or flope, as well as the width, being ex- 
actly a quarter of a rod ; namely, four feet 
inch and half. 

The bank, on the fence fide, formed of the 
three firft fpits of mold ; a banklet, as a guard 
to the outer brink of the ditch, of the fourth 
fpit, and the pointing ; the laft being raifed 
with a narrow-pointed draining tool. 

U 4 The 
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The bedgewood, hawthorn tranfplanted ; 
with arj oakljng at every rod, laid in ^vith 
the hawthorn plants. 

The method of planting. The firfl: fpit — the 
cultivated corn mold — a good loam, forms 
the bottom or foundation of the bank ; over 
which the fecond fpit, a brick earth, being 
fpread evenly, the face was adjufted, and the 
top levelled ; and a line being ftretched, a 
foot from the angle of the mound *, a narrow 
trench was opened behind it ; by chopping 
the fpade down to the firfl; fpit, and drawing 
back the loofe mold. - In this trench, the 
plants were fet, from four to fix inches apart, 
nearly upright, and their roots bedded in 
the finefl: of the mold, in the nurfery manner j 
planting them in the bell of the fubfoil, upon 
the cultivated corn mold ; and calling the 
third fpit behind the line of plants. 

The guard in front, a {harp ridge or banklet, 
formed on the oppofite brink of tfie ditch, 
, t . with 

* It is obfcrvable, however, that this width, though 
favorable to the infant plants, is too great where fheep 
are paftured on the ditch fide, the firft or fecond year 
after planting. Even long woolcd (heep, after they were 
fhorn, leaped acrofs the ditch ; and, getting foothold 
on the platform, injured fome of the plants. 
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with the fourth fpit and the pointing: behind, 
alow ftiffftake-and-edder hedge; fet on the 
bank formed by the third fpit. The edders 
being well beaten down with a beetle, and the 
flakes re-driven to within a hand’s breadth of 
the edders, the face of the hedge was trimmed, 
fo as to prevent the fpray from dripping upon 
the plants. The hedge ftrong enough to 
bear a man’s weight : a flile from end to 
end. 

Laftly, the back of the bank was made up, 
with a fufiicient flope to (land 6rmly, and 
fown with raygrafs and white clover. 

The whole expence of the fixtyfeven ftatute 
rods, including labour, plants, and mate- 
rials, is 7/. 9r. 8 d. Not quite two (hillings 
and threepence a rod : not fivepence a yard*, 


124- 

May 20. This morning, flrolled into 
Warwicklhire. 

Mr. 

* Jan. 1750. In fituations where the fubfoil >vill 
admit of a ditch, and where Hakes and edders are in 
plenty, I have not fecn a more eligible method of 
taifing a live hedge, than that which in the above in- 
ftance was praftifed. 
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Mr.LAKiNG, ofHALL End, whofe land- 
lord (living at adiftance) hasjudicioufly en- 
trufted him. with the care of his woodlands, 
obligingly (hewed me a young oak wood, 
of about fevcn acres, which he recollefts to 
have feen “ planted” with acorns. 

He was, at the time of planting, a child. 
He is now near feventy. He thinks it is 
about fixtythree or four years ago. 

The inclofure was in grafs. A hole was 
opened by a kind of fcoop or gouge, run 
obliquely into the furface, fo as to raife up a 
tongue of turf ; under which the acorn was 
placed. The fward was not broken, neither 
by the fpadc the plow nor the hoe, nor does 
he believe that any kind of nurfmg, except 
keeping up the fences, was ufed. 

In about thirty years, it was “ coppied,” 
that is, partially cut down as underwood ; 
leaving timber (lands. 

It has fince beep coppiced twice ; the lad 
time about twelve years ago ; when the tim- 
bers were thinned, in a manner that does 
Mr,. L. great credit. 

The weedlings were fold for rails, chiefly, 
at a good price. 

Mr, 
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Mr. Hill, in whofe farm this wood 
Hands, does not recoiled, the exad produce 
of thefe feven acres : but another piece of 
fomevvhat more than four acres, planted 
about the fame time, has, he fays, already 
paid its owner upwards of 400I. as nearly as 
may be 100 /. an acre ; and the timbers. Hill 
too thick, are fome of them worth 20J. to 25*. 
a tree : from forty to fifty feet high, and from 
fix. to ten inches timber girt. 

There is a flrikingly exad proportion be- 
tween theiize of the tops and the thicknefs 
of the items. How injudicious to fuffer trees 
to croud each other ! Mr. L. feems fully con- 
vinced of this ; and is meditating another 
thinning. His ideas are very juft in this 
refped. He is equally aware of the mif- 
chiefs enfuing from the lathing of tops, and 
of the utilityjmfing from young plants Hand- 
ing fufficientfy clofe to draw each other up 
firaight; as well as to rot off the lateral fhoots 
of the Hems. 

The soil is a hungry clay, worth about 
ys. or 8j. an acre ; the clay continuing acon- 
fiderable depth. How judicious to plant 
fuch land with oaks. The trees are clean 
and full of growth. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Laking alfo fhowed me a fmall plan- 
tation of his own ; about twelve or fourteen 
years old. The ground was fallowed ; Town 
with wheat ; harrowed ; and the acorns dib- 
bled in by women, foon after the wheat was 
fown. The plants have never been touched. 
They are, however, getting very unfizeable ; 
beginning to be drawn up too flender ; and, 
no doubt, want weeding. They were never 
hoed, except partially, and Mr.- L. feems to 
think cleaning the land is not of great ufe. 
The fubfoil is a bed of fine clay : the plants 
are clean and thriving. 

Lady Robert Bertie has a piece of 
oaks getting up, by the fide of Shortwood. 
Mr. Hill fays, he lowed the acorns, about fix- 
teen or feventeen years ago : he alfo fowed 
fome alh keys, at the fame time ; but few of 
the alhes have got up, and the oaks are too 
thin. The acorns and keys were fown broad - 
call, and harrowed in with wheat. 

Mr. L. fays this piece was fown with tree 
feeds about fourteen years prior to the laft 
lowing; but a rabbit warren then lying con- 
tiguous, the plants were all cut oft'. 

It is in vain ta attempt to propagate wood, 
in the neighbourhood of warrens ; whether 
of rabbits 9r haves, 

May 
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125. 

May 23. Rode through Amington 
Frith : a young wood fprung from old 
ftools. 

How lhamefully neglected ! there might 
now be fome hundred pounds worth of weed- 
ling plants culled out of it ; and the timber 
left would be fome hundred pounds the better 
for their removal. What money is loft by an 
improper management of woodland *. 


• r 126. 

1 . ■" * 

May 23. The myriads of chafers (the 
brown beetles — here called “ locufts”) are 
this year alarming. 

For 

* A fmaller wood of young oaks, upon Scalpley 
Hill, near Burton on Trent, is in a ftill worfe flate : 
irrecoverably ruined for want of thinning : flender poles 
without tops : five if not ten times too many. 

Thefe circumftances are not mentioned to cenfure 
whoever may have in charge thefe particular woods ; 
but to endeavour to ftimulate woodmen, in general, to 
better management. 
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For three or four evenings paft, the air has 
been full of them : one continued buzzing ; 
attended with a ringing noife, like that of a 
coming hail-ftorm. During the day, the 
trees, the oaks efpecially, are covered with 
thefe infcdts. Of Amington wood, the top 
and the outfide trees are covered with them. 
They feem almoft as numerous as the leaves. 
In the wood, there is a continual fall of their 
faeces, equal to, and very much refembling 
a moderate fall of rain. A gull of wind 
fhatters down the animals themfelves, which 
fall to the ground, in fhowers, like acorns in 
autumn. The furface of the wood (about 
fifty acres) is almoft ftript of its leaves. 

From converfation, I find this country 
generally abounds with thefe infedts ; but 
never, perhaps, fo much as this year. They 
all came forth, to common observations, one 
evening. The Spring had been uncommonly 
cold ; — a hidden fit of warm weather Set in ; 
and, in a few days, the chafers made their 
appearance. 


May 
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May 27. Great quantities of charcoal 
are ftill ufed in the iron forges of this coun- 
try. For although it has been difcovered, 
that iron, for common ufe, may be made with 
pit coa ! ; yet, for particular purpofes, where 
a toughnefs of texture is wanted, as for wire- 
drawing, &c. charcoal is found to be re- 
quiliter 

In this country, there are fets of men whofe 
trade is the burning of charcoal. Thfcy cut 
and cord, in the winter, and burn during 
the fummer feafon. 


MAKING 

CHAR.COAU 


There is a let, of three, now at Statfold ; to 
whom I have attended pretty clofely. The 
minutia: of the procefs is this : 

The lite or “ hearth” being determined 
upon, the turf is pared off, and the fods 
laid on one fide. The wood, about ten cord, 
is then laid in a ring, fomewhst w r ider than 
the intended hearth ; beginning on the 
outer circumference of the ring with the 
fmallelt of the round wood ; laying rhe * 
larger pieces of top wood, and the cloven ' 

roots 
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roots or but ends, towards the center. With 
thefe laft, fome of them nearly as large as 
bulhel blocks, they begin to make their pile ; 
leaving a kind of chimney in the middle 
(a vertical aperture from a foot to eighteen 
inches wide) ; and, round this core of roots, 
fet up the top wood (which has, previoufly, 
been cut, at the time of cording, in fuch 
a manner that no forkednefs, nor other auk- 
ward crookedneffes are left ; or if not cut in 
this manner, or cut improperly, it is pre- 
pared by the colliers themfelves, previous to 
layingit ready for fetting) ; joiningthe blocks, 
or rather fitting them in, as clofe to each 
other as polfible : placing the convex fide of 
the logs outward; forming the pile in the 
fliape of an inverted bowl, nearly femi- 
globular. 

The pile being formed, it is tiled with 
fods ; which are pointed , to keep in the heat 
the better, by filling up the feams with fine 
pulverized mold. 

The chimney is now filled with Ihort pieces 
of dry wood : near the top a live coal is put ; 
over this one layer more of dry pieces ; and,' 
upon tbefe, a clofe cap of fod is placed s 

never-* 
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rteverthelefs, this one coal, not larger than 127. 
the fift, and excluded from the open air, is making 

fufficient to fet the whole pile on fire. charcoal. 

As the pieces in the chimney burn away, 
they are replaced with frefh ones : thus feed- 
ing the fire with frefh fuel. 

Paled hurdles are placed on the windward 
fide of the heap, to prevent the fire from 
ailing partially. 

When the fire begins to work itfelf out, 
at the outward fkirts of the bottom of the 
pile, it is known that the coal is fully 
burnt (or rather the wood fufficiently 
charred), which it will be, in a pile of ten 
cord, and in fine dry weather, in feven or 
eight days. 

The fire, during the whole time, is care- 
fully kept from breaking out, by throwing 
mold or allies upon the weak part ; fo that, 
though the fire paffes through every part 
of the wood, little or none of the. phlo- . 
gifton, or matter of fire, efcapes. 

It is obfervable, that, notwithflanding the 
intenfe heat, no part feems to be confumed •, 
not the bark only, but even the mofs upon 
it, comes out as entire as when it went in ; 
the only apparent change is in its being ren- 
Voj,. II. X dered 
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dered friable, and of a black, colour. Wood 
that is charred feems to be only very highly 
dried. It Jhrinks confiderably during the pro- 
cefs of charring ; but there is no viltble de- 
rangements of parts. One of the fmaller pieces, 
which is not broken in the drawing, appears 
as entire when it comes out as when it went 
into the pile. The brittlenefs after charring, 
however, fliows that the texture of the wood 
is altered by the action of the fire. 

As foon as the fire is out of the coal, 
on the outfide of the heap, the workmen 
begin to “ draw j” which is done by running 
. a peel between the coal and the hearth ; rai- 
ling up the coal, in fuch a manner, as to let 
the mold and alhes of the fods fall through 
between the pieces, upon the inward parts 
{till full of fire. If this makes its appear- 
ance, in any particular fpot, a peel full of 
allies is immediately thrown again!! it. 

Having got fufficiently near to the fire, 
the coals raifed by the peel are raked off, 
with long wide toothed iron rakes : the 
teeth about a foot long ; and Handing about 
fix inches apart : the handle and head of 
■wood, except a plate of iron on the back; 
with which die fmall coal is gathered to- 
gether. 
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gether* No fieve, nor any rake with finer 
teeth than the above, is ufed. The coal 
being light, it is readily brought to the fur- 
face of the alhes and dirt ; and, being there, 
is eafily collected (thoiigh with a kiiid of 
flight) with the back of the rake* 

The fide, thus drawn, being rounded up, 
and l’ecured with afhes, another, the cooled 
part, is drawri in the fame manner. 

The drawing is an infernal bufinefs 1 the 
men work among fire and phlogifton enough 
to fuffbcate Satan himfelf. 

Such pieces as Hill retain fire, after they are 
drawn, are quenched with water ; which the 
workmen have in plenty Handing by them, iit 
pails. If a large piece contain much fire 
(which hides itfelf chiefly in the chinks of the 
large pieces), it is plunged, bodily, into the 
water. If the heap itfelf prove too refraftory 
to be kept under by the alhes alone, a fuf- 
ficient quantity of water is thrown upon it, 
to keep the fire under. Such large pieces as 
are fufpicious are laid on one fide ; in order 
that thofe which take fire may be the more 
readily difcoverech 

A waggon attends to take away the coal, 
as faft as it is drawn. For, if it take fire, 
Xz or 
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or get wet, in the hands of the “ burners,” it 
is at their rifque : and while in the waggon, it 
is at the ril'que of the waggoner. Every 
particle burnt is fo much entire wafte. 

tn, 

• - 128 . i 

June 10. It is ftriking to fee the number 
of young oak plants, now fpringing up; 
in the grafs grounds of this neighbourhood. 
Some grounds are fcattered thick enough for 
a crop of timber : frequently two, three, or 
four in a fquare yard ! ^ 

On examination, the acorns, invari- 
ably, are buried partially in the foil; and 
their upper furfaces overgrown with mofs 
and roots of grafs ; fo that no part of them 
is feen : but, on preffing the finger againft 
the root of the feedling plant, the acorn is 
readily found in that fituation. 

The acorns Hill appear as perfedt as they 
could be the day they were dropt : notwith- 
ftand ing fome of tire feedling plants are already 
fix inches high, and their roots not lels than a 
foot long ! 

From the manner in which the acorns now 
hang to the plants (by two tough ligaments 

growing 
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growing out of the two lobes of the acorn), 
the roots appear to have (truck firft, and the 
Item to have, afterward, (hot up from it. The 
roots are now (the former part of June) the 
fize of wheat flraws. The Items fomewhat 
thicker than the ftalks of raygrafs ; with a 
tuft of leaves on the top of each. 

How thefe acorns became fo univerfally 
and fo regularly fcattered over the fur- 
face, and by what they were thus par- 
tially buried in the foil, feems unac- 
countable. 

Query, have they been dropt, by rooks or 
woodpigeons, and trodden into the ground 
by cattle ? Or do the rooks intentionally hide 
them in this manner, and afterward forget 
them ? 

Be this as it may, the circumftance under 
notice proves, that oaks may be pronag. *ed 
on fward, at a fmall expence. 

Perhaps , eat the ground bare ; fow the 
acorns broadcaft, when the furface is moilf ; 
and roll them in with a light roller. Or 
place them, by hand, at regular difhnces, 
and tread them in. 

The feedling plants, under notice, are 
healthy and vigorous in a fuperior degree. 

X 3 . June 
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June 14. (See min. 126.) About ten days 
ago, the chafers were f.nijking the foliage of 
Statfold wood ! The under boughs (which 
they had left ’till the laft) were then covered 
with them. I counted near fifty or. one fmall 
branchy twig, no thicker than the finger ! 

Yefterday, f obferved near Breedon, in 
this diftrift, a wood partially eaten to the 
bare twigs : moft of the trees wearing their 
winter appearance ! while fomc few are 
fcarcely touched ! And the fame partiality 
is, I find, more or ]efs obfervable every- 
where. 

This is a curious fa&. The age of the 
tre'c does rot, evidently, influence their 
choice. Statfold wood (one hundred and 
fifty years old) and Shuttington coppice (a 
young wood) are equally injured, 

This infedt appears one of the greateft ene-. 
mies of the oak, in this country. Query, 
are not hard winters, are- not long and late 
frofts, friendly to this infedl ; by keeping 
the chryfales lo.cked up from devourers, until 

late 
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late in the fpring ; when warm weather fet- 
ting in fuddenly, as it did this year (fee 
vol. i. p. 149.)) the entire brood cfcape. 

If hard winters be favorable to the chafer, 
it is highly probable that the narrow rings 
of the oak, obferved by Linneus to cor- 
refpond with the hard winters of 1578, 
1687, and. 1709*, were not occafioned by 
the severity of thofe winters ; but by the 
abundance of insects to which they gave 
birth. 

Indeed, it is not eafy to conceive how the 
feverity of winter, fimply confidered, could 
have any influence or effect of that nature. 
Few men can remember fo fcvere a winter, 
in this country, as the laft ; yet no man per- 
haps ever knew vegetation fo rapid or fo vi- 
gorous, as it has been, and {till continues, 
this fpring. The abundant flow of fap in 
the oak, more particularly, was obvious to 
common obfervation : the oldcft bark peelers 
remember not a fimilar inftance. To ufe the 
ftrong exprefiion of an experienced wood- 
ward, on this circumftance, “ one might have 
walhed one’s hands in it.” 

X 4 July 

* See Dr. Pvltket’s General View of the Writ- 
ings f > f Linneus, page 35. 
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July 25. This fummer, the oak puts 
on an unufual appearance. The fpring 
, fhoot having been taken off (entirely from 
moll individuals — fee the laft Minute) by 
the chafer, the Midfummcr fhoot (or more 
accurately fpeaking, a frcfh fhoot) has fup- 
plied its place ; the trees now appearing in 
the colour and foftnefs of May ! 

The leaves, however, as yet, are fmall, 
thin, and faint ; unable, probably, to draw 
up any confiderable fupply of fap : and 
even fuppofir.g them to acquire, before 
autumn, their natural fize and texture, the 
lofs of time, and the - extraordinary check 
the' fap may have received during the de- 
foliated date of the trees, will probably 
prevent them, this year, from forming their 
ordinary encreafe of wood : a circumftance 
which may, hereafter, be eafdy proved, by 
examination. 

t . • • t > .» • 

July 
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July 25, A ftriking inftance of the uti- 
lity of trimming off the fide Ihoots of hedges 
occurs in No. 4. 

The hedge on the weft fide, a young-grown 
hedge, having been plafhed fome four or 
five years ago, I have lately trimmed, on * 
both Tides, fo as to reduce it to about four 
feet thick : the greateft thicknefs to which 
hedges, in general, can with propriety be 
fuffered to fpread. 

That on the north fide, an oldgrown 
hedge, of perhaps twenty years’ growth 
from the laft plalhing, occupies, on a me- 
dium, a flip of ground of twelve feet in 
width : one bundle of boughs ftretches out, 
on one fide, more than ten feet from the ftemj 
and hangs fo low that neither plow can work, 
jior even a Iheep graze, beneath it. 

The difference between twelve and four 
is eight feet of entirely zvafte ground, near 
fifty rods in length : fo that by the improper 
management of this hedge there are more 
than twenty fquare perches of land laid wafte; 
which half rpod qf land might, by a few 

hours 
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training duftive. 

hedges. If a neat farmer, in this or almofl any 

other diflridt, had upon his farm a pitplace 
or hollow way, containing half this quantity 
of land, he would work at it, for weeks, to 
make it cultivable. 

The firflmentioned hedge took a man two 
days to reduce it; but, in that cafe, there was 
a border of briars and brambles, feveral feet 
wide, which was to be cleared away, before 
he could comeat the hedge. A border which • 
not only occafioned a wafte of land, without 
any counter benefit ; but was of courfe un- 
friendly, and in a degree dangerous, to fheep : 
whereas now flock may graze with fafety up 
to the flems of the hedge : and the plow and 
fithe have equal freedom. 

The objection held out againfl the practice 
of trimming hedges is a lofs of wood. 

If hedges be tiimmed, not on the fides 
only, but on the top, keeping them fence 
height, this objection certainly has its 
weight, and,- where wood for dead hedges is 
wanted, is an adtual lofs. But, when it is let 
up againfl the pradtice of flriking off licen- 
tious fide fhoots only, leaving the top, or 

more 
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more properly the hedge, to run up, it has ijr. 
little or no foundation. For the main Ihoots training 

—the valuable part of the hedge — or, as has hedges. 
been faid, the hedge itfelf — rifes in the mid- 
dle ; and is rather invigorated than injured 
by checking the growth of the fides ; giving 
the hedge plants an upward tendency ; and 
turning the current of fap, which would have 
been fpent on the fide branches, into a more 
ufeful channel; thereby converting it to the 
mod valuable parts of hedging materials— 
ftakes and (hooting wood. 

In fix or feven years, the main Ihoots of the 
hedge under notice will be fit for thefe pur- 
pofes ; and may, then, be taken off, fence 
height ; leaving, free of coll, a live fence, 
which, in the courfe of ten years more, will, 
under fimilar management, be again in a 
fimilar Hate *, 

Hence, 

* This mode of treatment, however, mud not be 
too often repeated. In a courfe of years, the entire 
hedge will require to be cut down to the Hubs ; and a 
frefli range of ftems to be railed. But, by the mode of 
treatment here recommended, the ftems require to be 
renewed much lefs often, than they do under ordinary- 
management. For, by giving die weaker ftems perpe- 
tual air and daylight, on the fides, and by giving them 
perfedt freedom, above, once in nine or ten years, they 
pre enabled to ftruggle the longer with their more paw-, 
erful neighbour*, 
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Hence, upon the whole, it appears, evi- 
dently, that taking off the fide fhoots of 
hedges is highly beneficial to the tenant ; as 
giving him, at lead without lofs,the ufe of his 
land ; and dill more highly to the edate ; by 
prolonging the duration of the 'fence. See 
Min. 161. 


132. 

17S5. Jan. 24. The evil effe&s of water 

STANDING AGAINST LIVE HEDGES are ob- 

vious in No. 18.; as well as in other indances, 
which I have lately obferved. 

In the indance more particularly under no- 
tice, it is evident, that wherever the water 
Jlood in the ditch (which is now fcoured) there 
the quick is dunted and mofify (and the fame 
effedl is obfervable in the other indances) ; 
while in the intermediate parts, where there 
has been a current of water (this ditch adting, 
in wet feafons, as a fhore to fome lands which 
lie above it), the hedge is unufually dout of 
its age (eight or ten years old). 

May we from hence conclude that hedges, 
like grafsland, are benefited by running 
water, and injured by standing water?. 

' Be 
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Be this as it may, it is evident enough that 
{landing water, whether it lodge high in the 
ditch fo as to reach the region of the feeding 
fibres, or on the back of the hedge, is preju- 
dicial *. 

Hence the impropriety of planting the htdge 
on the upper fide of the ditch ; efpecially acrofs 
ridge and furrow ; as in this cafe the watery 
dammed in the furrows by the bank made 
acrofs them, has no other means of efcape 
than that of oozing through the bank ; thus 
becoming produftive of double mifchief. 
See Norf. Econ. min. 45. 



February 26. Counted the rings of a 
found, full-grown ash, taken down in No. 9 ; 
meafuring twentyone inches in diameter, i 

• j .. The 


* I have obferved, in more than one intlance, a Jink- 
ing g 00 ^ on nbwly planted hedges, from 

water lodging at the bottom of the ditch ; affording, efpe- 
cially in a dry fummer, a feafonable fupply of moiliurc 
to the young plants, without incommoding their roots. 
This, however, is no argument in favor of fujfering 
the.ditches of older hedges to be warped up, and filled 
with water to the brim ; as is too frequently the Cafe, in 
every diftridl. 
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The number of rings, ninety. Of the firfl 
ten years, as well as of the laft ten, the growth 
had been flow. In the intermediate years, 
the different thickneffes of the rings, in dif- 
ferent years, are ftriking. . • ; 

What is the caufe of this difparity ? Which 
description of years are ■wood years, and which 
not ? a curious refearch ! 


I3+* 

March i. Yefterday, took down three 
remarkably thriving elms*. 

The number of rings, twentynine, befide 
the inner bark : thirty years old : an age 
which is corroborated by living evidence f. 

Two of them but more than two feet 
diameter ; and meafure, at four feet high, 
more than eighteen inches. 

What a produce ! Thefe two, as large, but 
not larger, on a par, than eight more left 

ftanding, 

* Byway of breaking a line,- for tire psrpofc of 
Ornament . 

t I n another Internee, in Which the time of planting 
is afcertainable by written evidence, the number Of 
rings correfoonds exaftly with the number of year’s 
growths. 
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Handing, meafure fortyfour feet, timber mea- 
furej including bark : about forty feet of fale- 
able timber; worth a (hilling a foot. 2 00 

16 fencing polls and rails, o 54 

9 feet of cord wood, at ioj. 0114 

40 fpray faggots — o '3 4 

£■ 3 0 0 

Thefe trees Hand not quite eight yards 
from each other : confequently each may 
be faid to occupy two rods or fquare perches 
of land ; and their produce an acre a year 
may be eaiily calculated. 

From the almoft uniform fize of the rings, 
thefe elms appear to have been Hill in full 
growth ; and might, perhaps, have continued 
fo, ten or twenty years longer; provided the 
diftance between them would have admitted 
air and headroom. But their tops already in- 
terfered, and their roots, in all probability, 
had reached each other : it* is therefore un- 
likely that they fhould long have continued 
to make a fimilar progrefs; and a doubt, per- 
haps, whether they would have long paid for 
lakdroom. Befide, the grafs, though al- 
ready injured, will foon recover itfelf, and 

the 
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the roots of the elm rotting in the ground 
will become nourilhment to it. And thefe 
trees being “ ftocked” (the roots cut off clofe 
to the buts) the ground difturbed in taking 
them down is fmall : a hole about three feet 
in diameter, which half a load of mold would 
fill up ; the furface of which being fovvn with 
grafs feeds, the entire ground would revert 
immediately to grafs land *. 

Not the soil, only, but the plants from 
which thofe trees have been raifed, app'ear-to 
have been good. Each tree was furnilhed 
with ten or twelve horizontal roots, fet regu- 
larly round the but : each about the thick- 
nefs of'the thigh. The downward roots few : 
merely a bundle of long wirey fibres, refem- 
bling a birch broom. 

March 

* I do not mean to recommend, in general terms, the 
planting of rich deep fandy loams worth, as old grafs- 
land, twentyfive to thirty (hillings an acre (as the land 
under notice is), with elms; yet, from this incident it 
appears, that there may be fituations in which they 
plight be planted on rich grafslands with profit. 

It is here obfervable, however, that in another in- 
fiance, on this eftate, in which elms have been planted 
on a lefs rich foil, and on a cooler more retentive fub- 
foil, they have made a flow progrefs. 
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March j. Counted the rings of a com- 
tnon poplar. The number fifty < The dia- 
meter, at the but, two feet three inches ; at 
ten feet high, twentyfour inches. 

The laft ten years, it has grown veryflowly. 
Its increafe, in that time, not being more than 
three inches diameter ; or one and a half inch 
•in the width of the rings. It had therefore 
grown ten inches and a half in the firft forty 
years : or a quarter of an inch each year. 

This tree is beginning to rot at the heart. 
In the lower part of the Hem, about an inch 
and a half in diameter is entirely decayed. It 
has therefore flood too long : though, to ap- 
pearance, it Was a healthy thriving tree. Even 
fuppofing it to have fallen perfedly found, 
the increafe for the laft ten years has been in- 
adequate to its encumbrance, and the intereft 
of its value at forty years old ; at which age 
it would have paid well for planting and 
landroom. The foil, a rich loam : the fitua- 
tion moift. 

Vol. II. Y March 
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March iS. Today, took a ride to Ather- 
fton, to an auction of one hundred and fixty- 
three oak trees, now ftanding in Mere- 

VALE WOOD. 

They were put up to fale, under thefe con- 
ditions : The whole to be taken down this 
feafon : ten percent of the purchafe money 
to be paid within three days after fale, and 
fecurity given for the remainder ; the firft 
moiety to be cleared in full at Ladyday 1786, 
and the remaining moiety at Michaelmas fol- 
lowing : the ground to be finally cleared be- 
fore Michaelmas 1787 : the road to be re- 
paired by the feller : not to advance lefs than 
ten pounds each bidding; and, if no one 
offer an advance within five minutes after the 
laft bidding, the laft bidder to be the pur- 
chafer. 

They were put up at three o'clock, at 500/. 
and fold, a little before four, at the extraor- 
dinary fum of 1200/. ! 

This lot of trees makes part of a wood, 
which caps a bold ftrongly featured promon- 
tory. 
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tory, and contains ten times that number of 
trees : fome of them as valuable, and others 
ftill more valuable, than thofe which were 
fold today. 

They are, beyond comparifon, the talleft 
oaks I ever faw. Some of them are faid to 
rrteafure feventy feet in the Item ! I eftimated 
feveral at fixty. 

One of the largeft trees, in the lot fold to- 
day, girts, at five feet high, ten feet ; and its 
Item I eftimated at forty feet. If it girts 
only eight feet at twenty feet high, it con- 
tains four toils of timber; which at three 
pounds a ton, the current price for ordinary 
timber, is twelve pounds. But to Hand againft 
thefe large trees, there are others which have 
nbt twenty feet of timber each, and a few 
that are as “ hollow is churns.” 

The very large trees now ftand from two to 
three rods afunder ; but muft, in their youth- 
ful ftate, have flood in the grove manner; 
their Items being ftraight and clean as Wey- 
mouth pines. 

The soil a fhallow loam : the substra- 
tum, rock. 

Y. a April 
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Rise April 16. Converfing with two expe- 

$ ap rienccd woodmen, on the rise of the sap 

of oak, they were clearly of opinion, 
founded on many years experience in felling 
timber, that thp fap of old trees rifes much 
earlier than that of young ones. 

In pruning and fetting up an old oak, with 
a view to ornament, two days ago, the fap 
had evidently reached the uppermoft twigs : 
though the grofsberry is now only foliating, 
and the fallow has not yet blowed. 

Mr. , a confiderable timber dealer, 

fays the bark of the trees, in Merevale wood, 
would now run ; and the woodmen corro- 
borate this, in faying, that they generally 
begin a fortnight fooner in that wood (the 
oldeft in the neighbourhood) than in any 
other. 

This early rife of fap, in old trees, may 
be owing to the velfels being comparatively 
large and rigid ; the bark being lefs elaftic, 
not embracing the wood fo clofely, as that 
of young growing trees, which will even 

burft 
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burft the bark to gain that freedom of circu- 
lation, which, perhaps, in the end, is inju-' 
rious to old trees. 


138. 

April 16. On Monday laft was fold by 
auftion, feven hundred and fifty oak trees, 
Handing on the Hem, in Weeford park. 

The conditions of fale were — to advance 
five pounds at each bidding, two bidders to 
make a fale. The buyer to pay down im- 
mediately five percent, and give fecurity for 
the remainder : one half of which to be paid 
at Michaelmas next, the other half at Mid- 
fummer 1786. The ground to be cleared 
by Chriflmas next ; with, however, liberty 
to let the timber remain on an adjoining com- 
mon, for any further time. To have the 
ufual privilege of making fawpits, cutting 
turf for charcoal, and, in this cafe, of cutting 
“ kidbands — a dangerous privilege ; ex- 
cept, as in this inftance, where there is much 
coppice wood to go over. 

Thefe trees having been previoufly valued, 
for the feller, at 610I. were put up at 600L 
Y 3 confe- 
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138. confequently could not be fold under the ef- 
sale timate. They fetched 655I. 
of It is obfervable that thefe trees being* 

Timber. << b ut ted” and large topped, that is, the 
tops being large in proportion to the Items, and 
the bark being and of a good quality, 

it fold for near one third of the whole purchase : 
whereas the bark of the “ Jong butted,” 
fmall topped trees of Merev^le, did not, it 
feems, fell for more than one tenth of the tim^ 
ber. But, in this cafe, the trees were old, 

. and the bark, of courfe, foul, and of an in^ 
ferior quality. 


1 39 * 

April 21. Yelterday came on the fale by 
auftion of the oak timber of Statfold. 

The timber of this eftate was tied up (even 
fo far as to an impeachment of wafte for its 
neceflary repairs) in a remarkable manner, 
by the late poffefibr; who, being long in 
pofleflion of the eftate, had rendered its tim- 
ber very valuable. 

Statfold wood, though not exten five, 
Jias long been an ornament to this country j 

and 
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and its timber has always been confidered as 1 39, 
being of a valuable quality. sale 

Its extent is under twenty acres ; its tim- of 

ber confifting chiefly of oak and afh : — the timber. 

oaks many of them good trees ; — worth five 
fix or feven pounds a tree. 

It is obfervable, that the beft oaks ftand on ■ * 
the fouth and fouthweft quarters ; the north 
fide being principally alh. See vol. i. p. 100. 

How deceitful are the appearances of 
woods ! This wood appears to the eye at a 
diftance, as well as on a nearer view, to be a 
large oak wood. Yet, at prefent, the eighteen 
or twenty acres contain only four hundred 
and fiftytwo trees, large and fmall : not more 
than twenty to twentyfive trees an acre ; 
the whole being not more than adequate to 
the building of one fourth of a feventyfour 
gun fhip * ! 

This wood, fo far as can be judged from 
the number of years growth, is about one 
hundred and fifty years old : the trees in ge- 
neral wearing the appearance of being full 
grown, and fome few verging towards decay. 

The whole, as a crop, fully ripe, and fit to 
be harvefted. 

Y 4 A 

* See Plant, and Orn. Gard, p.499. 
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A recent circumftance having relaxed the 
reftridtions, and afforded a legal opportunity 
of taking down this timber, and this oppor- 
tunity depending on the life of an infant, it 
has been thought .expedient to embrace it : 
the feafon for taking down oak being at 
hand. 

Under thefe circumftances, the whole of 
the oak timber upon the eftate, whether in 
the wood or in the hedgerows, was looked 
over, and fuch full grown trees as are not 
wanted for ornament, were divided into 
f®ur lots i marked ; and advertifed for fale *, 

The 

* Valbikg timber. From the time of advertiflng 
(ten days ago) until the day before the fale, one per- 
fon only came to view and value ! This perfon made a 
deliberate valuation. The four hundred and forty trees 
' took him two days; valuing each tree feparately: mak- 
ing a kind of rough jneafurement of fome few (but 
without uiing a meafuring rod, fee York. Econ, 
v. i. 241.) ; depending chiefly upon the eye: making 
feparate valuations of the timber and the hark. 
See vol. i. p. 101, 

The day before the fale, fome fix or eight valuers 
went pver the lots ; and, the morning of the audlion, 
fix or eight more ; fome of them tanners to ellimate 
the bark, Two or three fets of two each, whofe time 
being much' too Ihort to value each tree feparately, 
picked put eight or ten trees', of nearly foe fame fize, 
.. ... '• . a . . . * and. 
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The conditions of fale were thefe : 

- 1. Two bidders to make a fale. 

2. No advance lefs than five pounds, to 
be confidered as a bidding. 

3. No perfon advancing five pounds with- 
in five minutes ( after the laft bidding, the laft 
bidder to be the buyer. 

4. The purchafer to pay down ten percent 
of the purchafe money, and give immediate 
fecurity, if required, for the remainder ; or 
the lot, for want of fuch depofit or fecurity, 
to be put up again to fale : one half of the 
remaining purchafe money to be paid on, or 
before, the 25th December next, and the 
other moiety on or before 29th September, 
1786. 

5. The coal wood to be burnt in the wood 
or in the “ fpinney” or grove ; the purchafer ' 
having liberty of cutting turf, alfo of mak- 
ing fawpits, in either of thefe places. The 

ground 
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and, valuing one, the value of the whole was in this 
loofe way eftimatcd. 

Thefe particulars are preferved to (how the varying 
p radices of diftrids, and to convey information on a 
(abject which is better underftood by the buyers, than 
by the fellers of timber ; for whofe information chiefly 
thefe Minutes are publilhed. 
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ground to be entirely cleared before Chriftmas 

1 7S6. 

There having been, a few years ago, a de- 
liberate valuation made of thefe trees, the 
feveral lots were, in commpn prudence, put 
up at near their eftimated value ; it having 
been previouily declared that no bidder 
Ihould be employed on the part of the feller ; 
but that the falelhould be real, free, and de- 
terminate ; a declaration, which, when bid- 
ders are fufficiently numerous, and uncon- 
nected with each other, is, perhaps generally, 
found policy in the feller. 

In this inftance, the biddings were rapid 
and fpirited, almoft beyond example. 

The four hundred and forty trees fetched 
upwards of three hundred pounds more than 
their eftimated value ! So that grounding the 
calculation on the late eftimate, and allowing 
for an increafed growth of timber, they fold 
at the rate of three guineas to three pounds 
ten flullings a ton, of forty feet of timber. 

After the timber was fold, came on the 
faleofBARK : indeed, the bufinefs, or rather 
the buftle, of the day feemed only to begin, 
as the fale of timber ended. The purchafers 

of 
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of the lots, and the tanners, who attended, 
were at once in agitation. Here a group of 
buyers eager to overreach the tanners, and 
there a group of tanners as eager to under- 
prize the bark. 

The bark of this timber was eftimated at 
about one feventh of what the timber fold for. 
See min. 138. 

The timbermen of this country, as well as 
the tanners, feem well acquainted with the 
quality of bark ; which varies much in 
value. The “ rough” — “ heavy” (that is, 
thick) bark of the ferns of old timber is 
efteemed of a bad quality. On the contrary, 
the “ flefliy” — “ light” (that is, thin) bark 
of youthful growing Items, and of well grown 
tops, is deemed of a good quality. Bark, 
however, may be too light, too thin, too 
young, fo as to Ihrink too much in drying. 

But the price OF BARK varies more in 
refpeft to fitmt'ton , than intrinfic quality. 
At Tamworth it is, now, worth forty fhil- 
bngs a ton. At Atherston, only nine 
miles diftant, it will not fetch more than 
thirty (hillings, or a guinea and a half, a ton. 
A large parcel was fold lately, in War- 

WICKSHIRE, 
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wickshire, at twentyfive; and in Shrop- 
shire it may, now, be bought for twenty 
{hillings a ton. Differences which probably 
arife in the different proportions between the 
number of tanners and the quantity of timber 
fallen in the feveral fituations : the car- 
riage of bark bearing a confiderable pro- 
portion to its original value. 
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140. 

/ 

April 21. The purchafers of the Mere- 
vale timber began to fell, yefterday : al- 
though the Grofsbery has barely foliated, 
and the hawthorn but juft beginning to open. 
And it is the opinion of experienced timber- 
men, that fome of the trees in Statfold wood 
(about fifty years younger) would likewife 
run. 

Query, is this early rife of fap owing 
to the fpecific nature of the trees of this 
diftrift ? or to the nature of the foil or cli- 
mature ? or are woodmen in other diftridts 
ignorant as to the circumftance of the bark of 
old trees running fo much earlier than that of 
younger wood ? 

It 
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It is obfervable, that young trees, and 140. 
even the young wood of old trees, retain rise 

the leaves longer than the older branches of ° f 

■ At* 

aged trees : the fap having, perhaps, a lefs 
free circulation, neither rifes nor falls fo 
rapidly*, as it does in old wood ; in which 
the dufts are become large, and in which 
the “ flelh” of the bark may have loft, in 
great part, its elafticity. 


141. 


April 21. The “ lag” is a common 
blemilh of timber trees in this country-: a 
defeft which I do not remember to have 
met with in any other ; unlefs it be in- 
cluded, elfewhere, in that of shakey. It 
is a cleft, or rift, reaching fometimes from 
the top to the bottom of the ftem, and, per- 
haps, to near its center. 


the lag 

in 

TIMBER. 


This defeat is believed to be caufed by 
froft. No other ground, however, is pro- 
duced for this opinion, than the evidence of 
an old man, who lives (or lived) in the 
neighbourhood of Sutton park (in which 

the 
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the “ lag” is very prevalent *), and who fays 
that, “ in the hard froft,” he has, in the 
night, heard the trees burft, with reports as 
loud as thofe of a gun ! and that, on exami- 
nation, he has found cracks in them, large 
enough to thruft in his hand. 

If this be a fadt, it is an interefting one. 
It is, at lead, probable ; and is, indeed, the 
only rational account that, perhaps, can be 
given of this too well afcertained effedt-f. 


142. 

April 28. Two of the purchafers of the 
Statfold oaks began felling today. 

The tops run perfedtly Well; but the lower 
parts of the Hems move with difficulty. 
This may feem a paradox. Yet the fadl is 
fo notorious that an old barkpeeler will have 
it, the fap enters at the top ! 

The 

* Different woods varying much as to this difeafe. 

f I publifh this Minute to bring forward a faff in 
Natural Hiflory, which otherwife, perhaps, might not 
have come before the public. The circumftance ac- 
counting for it was related to me by Mt. Shsajby of 
Taniworth. 
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The buds are juft beginning to /well : the 
fmall twigs are full of fap : and no wonder 
they are fo; for the buds not being yet opened , 
the fap has yet no vent, and there is, of 
courfe, a furcharge. This surcharge ne- 
ceffarily takes place at the extremities of 
the boughs ; which might be termed the 
bottom of the containing vess.el; while 
the roots and the ftem might be faid to a<ft the 
part of a tunnel, down which the fap, col- 
lected by the fibrils, is poured. 
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May 1 . This morning, fpent two or three 
hours inSTATFOLD wood. 

In one fet of workmen, there are nine 
fellers to feven peelers ! and, in ano- 
ther, three fellers to four or five peelers. But 
<e ftocking” — fee vol. i. p. 102. — requires a 
greater proportion of fellers than axefalling, 
in the more ufual way. 

The minutiae of stocking are thefe : the 
horizontal roots having been bared with a 
mattock, are cut through with falling axes 
(fee as above) ; — and one end of a rope 

having 
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having been previoufly, or while the furface 
roots were cutting, fixed judicioufly to a 
bough in the head of the tree, and the other 
end to the bottom df a neighbouring tree, in 
a proper dire&ion, the tap and other down- 
ward roots, if not very large, are broken off, 
by means of this purchafe \ tearing out the 
crown of the root entire. 

Much judgment and circumfpe&ion are re- 
quifite in letting down large fpreading trees. 
Two of thofe already fallen are much injured 
ISy rents below the crowns, and a third is 
deft halfway down the Hem, by injudi- 
cious management. 

The mifcliief is fometimes done by a 
fpreading bough catching a Handing tree ; 
but, more frequently, by a heavy arm 
falling uppermoH, and dalhing to one fide 
when the tree takes the ground. The worft 
rent (of a valuable tree) was caufed by two 
boughs. Handing forkwife ; one of them 
dafhing to one fide, the other to the oppofite 
fide of the Hem, while a third took tho 

The preventive is to cut off or “ cripple’* 
the dangerous boughs, while the tree is 
Handing : ijn expedient which has a doubly* 
* good 
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good effed ; as it not only guard's againd the 
fplitting, but inclines the tree to fall, with 
greater certainty, toward the defired point. 

A log of wood, judicioufly placed at the 
foot of the falling tree, affids in giving it a 
proper bias. And wedges, driven in behind, 
have a fimilar effed. 

It is very obfervable, that the larged trees, 
of this wood, have the fmalled tap roots : 
their horizontal roots being numerous, and _ 
lying quite up to the furface ; ■ while thofe of 
the Hunted inferior trees are all tap or down- 
ward roots ; lying deep in the ground ; hav- 
ing few horizontal ones. 

In this indance, the topsoil is good, with 
a hungry, gravelly, yellow loam, for the sub- 
soil. 

Thefe Hunted trees are an evidence that, in 
fituations where the fubfoil is of an inferior 
quality, oaks, though raifed from the acorn 
in the place where they are intended to grow 
up, fliould be tapped. See Norf. Econ. 
min. 36. 

One of the larged trees, in this wood, is 
much depreciated by having its Hately Hem 
Vol. II. Z fouled 
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143. fouled and rendered coarfe, by rotten and 
training fmall boughs flicking out of it, from top to 
imber. ^ bottom. Its purchafer allows it would have 
been worth more by two guineas, had the 
ftem been clean. One hour’s work, Qr half 
. that labour, bellowed upon it a hundred and 

twenty years ago, would have given this de- 
finable quality. 

What a miftaken idea that timber trees 
fiiould not be touched with a pruning in- 
strument ! It is injurious, no doubt, to 
take off principal boughs, after the tree is 
full grown, or even in the latter ftages of its 
growth ; but to fuffer the ftem, while young, 
to remain foul with dead flumps, and fmall 
branches, is unpardonable. See Planting 
and Orn. Gard. alfo Norf. Econ. on this 
fubjedt. 
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144 . 

\ 

May 14. The falling of the Mere vale 
timber (fee min. 136.) was finiflied, yefter- 
day. Scarcely one tree in ten with a per- 
fectly found “ bottom !” Many of them 
hollow at the heart, a confideralple way up, 

and 
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and the entire ftems of courfe tainted ! What 
a dear bargain ! How injudicious to fuffer 
timber to Hand thus to wafte ! 

The length of this timber is extraordinary. 
A large-girting tree meafures fixty feet to the 
firft bough ; with a continuation of upright 
Hem, near ten feet more ! 

Though thefe trees feemed to Hand well 
aboveground, they have, or have had, very 
flrong downward roots ; though the fubftra- 
tum be rock. But the fiffurcs of this were 
probably their great encouragement. 

Counted the rings of one of thefe trees, 
about three feet diameter at the but, and two 
at the girting place ; and ran over thofe of 
another tree. As nearly as could be dif* 
tinguilhed, two hundred rings. 

It is obfervable that, in feveral of thefe 
trees, a core of about ten years growth has 
flirunk and feparated from the more outward 
lings. 


H5‘ 

May 12 . One fet of woodfellerS, now in 
Statfold wood, “ rope” very few trees ; 

Z 2 throwing 
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throwing them down with wedges alone : 
which, if the “ heart-fpurn” be found (or 
rather brittle) will, they fay, break it fooner, 
than almoft any number of men, pulling at it 
with a rope. 

Their method is to cut one of the main 
highgrowing horizontal roots, or “ fide 
fpurns,” juft through; fticking in the wedges 
between the but, and the end of the root. 

This is lefs trouble, and confcquently gains 
a quicker difpatch, than roping ; but it is 
lefs certain as to the point of falling. Never- 
thelefs, if the “toes” be left, forne of a ju- 
dicious length to prevent the tree from heel- 
ing improperly when it firft begins to fall, and 
Others left uncut to pull it to the given point 
in falling, much may be done by wedges. 

But, if the taproot be pliable, yielding to 
the wedges without cracking, this method of 
throwing down timber trees becomes in a 
degree impratfticable. 


146. 

May Z5. On the 8th February , I began' 
to grub, level, and double-dig, fourteen 
to eighteen inches deep, plantation A, 
See vol. i. p. iti. 

But 
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But froft, with fome fnow, continuing 
Until the middle of March , I did not begin 
even to dig holes, until the latter end of 
that month. And this in good time, pro- 
bably: neither the hazel, nor the grofsberry 
had then announced fpring ! 

The size of the holes, two feet to two 
feet and a half diameter, and twentyone in- 
ches to two feet deep ; the bottoms being 
finally chopped with a fpade, fo as to loofen 
the foil fome inches deeper: the largeft fizes, 
for pines, eight to ten feet high ; the fmaller, 
for oaks and other deciduous plants, five or 
fix feet in height, 

Began taking dp and planting the 8th 
of April: having been kept back, until that 
time, by the untowardnefs of the weather, 
and the backwardness of the feafon. The 
plantation not being extenfive, I was the lefs 
anxious to begin ; as being willing to catch, 
if pofiible, a moift foft air, to make it in. 

Removed the plants, from the nur- 
fery ground to the plantation, about a quar- 
ter of amilediftant, upon a sledge, boarded 
on the bottom, and furnifhed with fide 
boards (an implement moft ufeful in plant- 
jpg) ; covering up the roots with mats, to 

£ 3 faiekf 
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fhield them from a dry piercing air ; keep- 
ing them aboveground as fhort a time as 
poflible. 

In planting, filled in fuch part of die 
mold as was requifite to raife the given plant 
to a proper height, and, to endeavour to 
counteract the drynefs of the feafon, threw 
a pail of water, upon the mold thus returned, 
into each hole ; ftirring up the earth and 
watef ; and fetting the plant upon this pre- 
pared bed : then filling in dry mold ; work-* 
ing it among the roots with the hand *; at 
the fame time moving the plant gently, by 
a circuitous motion, to let in the mold more 
.compleatly among the fibers. 

Tire roots being thus bedded, and wholly 
covered with mold, it was prefled down 
pretty hard with the foot, and another pail 
of water poured round the outfide of the hole j 
covering up the wetted furface with the re- 
mainder °f the mold ; rounding it gently 
to tb£ ftem ; and leaving a ring, correfpond- 
jng wjth the outer margin of the hole, to 

patch 

f The spade is a dangerous tool to be ufed, as it 
V>° frequently is, vuitiiui the hole, after the plant is fet 
in it. The mold Ihould be trimmed entirely by hand. 
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catch the rain, or to receive, if requifite, 
the future waterings. 

April ii. The fun continuing bright, 
and the wind parching, I did not dare to ex— 
pofe the roots of the plants to the air ; but 
employed the workmen in preparing the 
holes ; by returning part of the mold, fo 
as to raife the bottom high enough, on a par, 
to fet the plants on, and throwing a pail of 
water into each hole. 

April 12. The day being cloudy, I went 
on with planting, in the prepared holes. 

On breaking the glaffy furface, left by the 
water upon the top of the mold, I found it 
in a moft defirable ftate : mellow and moift, 
without being glutinous (as I had feared from 
the appearance of the furface it would have 
been) or even mortary ; it having acquired, 
by the water palling through it, no degree of 
tenacity. 

Rounded the furface of the mold — the 
bottom of the hole ; — and, on this little fwell 
or hillock, fet the plant (the roots naked) : 
covered the roots with prepared mold from 
the next hole ; and this with dry mold ; 
pouring water round the outfide ; filling 
Z 4 up 
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up the hole with dry mold j and leaving a 
ring as before. 

April 13. Another parching day. 

By way of improving upon paft manage- 
ment, filled the unplanted holes alnroft full 
to the top, giving each hole another pail of 
water ; in order to get a fufficiency of pre- 
pared mold to bed the roots in ; as well as 
to moiften, more effedually, the Tides of the 
holes, and thereby give a general coolnefs 
and moifturc to the entire region of the 
roots. 

v 

April 23. Finished planting, — during 
a continuance of dry air and funlhine, ac- 
companied with a cold piercing brifk north 
wind. Neverthelefs, fome pines, moved in 
this air, are now as healthy and vigorous, as 
the reft of the plantation. 

The process of the latter planting 
was nearly the Tame as the firft : the holes 
were previoufly filled threefourths full, and 
watered fufficiently ; to givemoift mold enough 
to fet the plants on, and enough to bed their 
roots in— tire over tire ; fpreading the 
roots and fibers, nearly horizontally j fpme- 
what dipping. 

• This, 
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This, for naked roots, appears to be as 
much as can be accomplilhed. When balls 
of earth can be transferred from the nurfery 
to the plantation (as was the cafe with many 
of thofe tranfplanted), moiftened mold to fet 
them on is only wanted ; filling in dry earth, 
and finally treading and watering, 

A ftrong evidence, in favor of watering 
the holes before planting, appeared in digging 
frefh holes, two or three feet from the outfide 
of thofe which had previoufiy been planted 
in ; the foil being moift and in good order 
for working, even at this diftance, quite up 
to the furface ! And reflefting on this in- 
cident, it ftrikes me, that, provided the holes 
be filled in high enough to receive the plants, 
and fufficiently watered, it may not benecef- 
fary to bed the roots in wet mold. Fine dry 
mold works better in among the fibers •, and 
if the plant be fet immediately upon wet foil, 
it is very evident, from this and other in- 
ftances of a fimilar kind, that the moifture 
will quickly rife above the region of the 
roots ; even to the very furface ; as, on ex- 
amination, it has evidently done in every 
planted hole. 

In 
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In defperate cafes, it may be neceflary to 
apply pafte immediately to the fibers ; but, 
perhaps, well rooted plants, which have not 
been too long out of the ground, may not, 
though naked of mold, require it. 

The watering of holes before 
planting, in the manner I have pradtifed 
this feafon, is perhaps a new procefs. I have 
never met with the idea, either in theory or 
practice : a circumftance the more remark- 
able, as it feems to fet the drynefs of the fea- 
fon, — the bugbear of planters, — at defiance. 

The principal difference, to the planter, 
between a dry and a moift feafon is evidently 
this. In the latter, the foil of the plantation is 
fufficiently cool and moift for the purpofes of 
vegetation : not partially moilt above ; nor 
in a ftate of puddle about the roots (as it is 
in the ordinary method of watering holes) ; 
but uniformly moift : not only in the region 
of the roots, but below them: the humidity 
there lodged being drawn up, leifurely, 
through the foil, by the adtion of the atmo- 
fphereupon the furface ; furnifhing the roots, 
in its afeent, with a uniform and natural 
fupply of coplness and moisture; both 

of 
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of which, perhaps, are requifite to a full 
fupply of fap, 

On the contrary, in a dry feafon, this re- 
quifite degree of coolnefs and moifture of foil 
is wanted ; and it appears to be an evident 
duty of the planter to fupply the deficiency ; 
which, in moft cafes, he may, at an incon- 
fiderable expence, — comparatively with the 
advantage of planting with a moral per- 
tainty of fuccefs. 

In theory, at lead, it is good ; and the 
refult, at prefent, of this year’s practice, is a 
ftrong evidence of the theory being well 
fqunded, Such ftrength of vegetation, from 
frelh planted trees, I do not remember to 
have obferved, The (hoots of the Wey- 
mouth pines and the balm qf gjle ad 
firs are extraordinary ; and the oaks, al- 
though they are badly rooted, having (food 
•fpme years too long in the nurfery fince their 
being tranfplanted, and although they were 
expofed to the air and brought eight or nine 
miles with, naked roots, are now moft of them 
breaking out very ftrong. The larches 
thrive the word : but they were moved at a 
prjticaj time; juft as they had begun to break 

out 
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out into leaf ; and were, in that ftate, brought 
three miles, with roots naked of mold. An 
efculus (horfe cheftnut) moved in full bud, 
and in a dry parching ^ir, has not yet appear- 
ed to be fenfible of the removal. 

Training. Some confiderable {hare of 
fuccefs in tranfplanting, evidently depends 
on judicious pruning : not only before, but 

AFTER PLANTING. 

In Norfolk, 1 obferved that hedges cut 
when they were in full lap — the buds level- 
ling and nearly ready to burft out into leaf— ? 
made ftronger fhoots from the (tools, than 
thole cut while the fap was down (fee Norf. 
JLcon. min. 34.). Young hedge plants, too, 

I have obferved, never fuccecd better than 
when they are planted in a fimilar ftate. 

I account for this interefting fadl (for fuch 
I believe it is) in this way. If the body of a 
plant be removed before the approach of 
fpring, the atmofphere, whofe adtion, indif- 
putably, gives motion to the fap of trees 
has only the ftumps of the ftools to adt upon, 
but if the entire plant be permitted to remain 

ppon 

* The praftice of introducing part of a vine into a 
hotlioufe, leaving the reft in the common air, is itfelf ■ 
a proof. 
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upon the roots, the influence of the atmo- 
fphere, which, according to Dr. Hales, and 
molt probably, is in proportion to the furface 
expofed to it, is infinitely greater, than in 
the former cafe. The entire root is fet to 
work ; every fibril is brought into aftion ; 
and the fapvefiels are, of courfe, diftended. 
But before any part of the fap is exhaufted, 
the top is fevered, and the whole force of the 
roots, already full of the nurturing fluid, is 
fpent on the protrufion of young Ihoots from 
the ftools. 

By a parity of reafoning, if, on trans- 
planting a deciduous tree , the whole of the 
branches and twigs be left untouched, until 
the roots are brought into aftion, and the 
veflels of the body of the plant be diftended, 
and filled with fap ; and if, in this critical 
ftate of the plant, two thirds, for inftance, of 
the leafbearing wood be removed, the entire 
force of the roots, with the fap already raifed 
for the ufe of the whole plant, will, in this 
cafe, be expended on one third of.it. 

Another idea (likewife new I believe) oc- 
curred to me, about the fame time. In prun- 
ing plants for tranfplanting, it is cuftomary 
to take off the branches clofe to the ftem a 

• pra&ice. 
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practice, which, in fetting up ftationed trees, 
is always obfervable ; but which, applied to 
removed plants, either at the time or foon 
after planting, appears to be erroneous. For, 
let the fuccefs of a removed plant be what it 
may, its vigour being greatly checked, 
through the lofs of its feeding fibers, its ex* 
ertions, immediately after removal, are of 
courfe lefs forcible, than they are a few years 
afterward ; when a frefh fet of feeding fibers 
being formed, the plant thereby gains poffef- 
fion of the foil, and a degree of eftablilhment 
in its new fituation. 

The firft year after removal, plants in ge- 
neral, and in a common feafon, have barely 
nouriftiment enough to preferve life, and 
none for the cicatrization of wounds ; which, 
if made at the time of removal, have one year 
at lead to lie open. On the contrary, if at 
the time of removal, the fide branches be 
only Shortened to check their growth, and 
relieve the plant, not taken off clofe fo as to 
wound the ftem, they become inftrumental 
in {lengthening the lower part of the ftem ; 
which, in a few years, from its encreafed vi- 
gour, and encreafed proportion of fize, is 
enabled to heal the Wound left by the re- 
moval of the ftump, perhaps, the firft year. 

Under 
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Under this idea a principal part of the 
oaks were pruned; taking off the fmallefl 
twigs and rotten flumps only, clofe to the 
flem; leaving the larger branches, with 
which thefe aukward plants (the beft I could 
procure) abound, fome inches long, accord- 
ing to their refpeftive fituations on the ftem ; 
leaving the lowermofl, though clofe to the 
ground, longeft, and fhortening them, coni- 
cally, up to the leader ; carefully removing 
every leading (hoot and end bud; except 
the apex of the main leader. 

With refped to evergreens the foregoing 
principles appear equally applicable ; though 
the mode of applying them may be fomewhat 
different. Being in full leaf at the time of 
removal, it might be dangerous to defer the 
pruning (where it is wanted and may be 
given with propriety) too long after planting. 
Neverthelefs, it may be good management 
to fuffer, even evergreens, to Hand a day or 
two before pruning, that an extra fupply of 
fap may be prepared . . , , . 

The pine tribe I invariably lightened 
of the extremities of their lower boughs ; 
which, on mofl of the plants, were fin gularly 

abundant ; 
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abundant ; especially on the spruce firs j 
Some of which were nearly in a globular form : 
it was difficult, or impoffible, to come near 
enough the roots, to take them up properly, 
without Shortening the lower boughs ; upon 
which the nourifhment of the plants having 
been expended, their upward progrefs'had 
been flow. < - V: 

I was cautious, however, not to take them- 
off too near to the ftem, left they might, by - 
bleeding too much, weaken the plants. But ' 
the experience of this year has fhewn me, 
that I might have been lefs cautious with 
greater propriety. The weymouth pines, 
which bled the moft, make remarkably fine . 
fhoots, and this, though, .they were moved 
without earth to their roots, and notwith- . 
Handing fome of them T were badly rooted ; , 
one of them more particularly, and which I 
defpaired of Saving : but, by a Second prun- 
ing, I have, I believe, faved its life. 

The branches of the lArches I have kept ' 
fhortening, from time to time, as neceffity ■ 
feemed 'to require, until Some of them haVe 
not a twig left on their ftertis, fix inches long : 
yet every pruning had obvioufly its good 
«ffed. 

But 
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But the utility of reducing the quantity of 
furface of a removed plant, was mod linking 

in a HYPERICUMLEAVED SPIRJEA J which, 

having run too much to wood, in the nur- 
fery, where it had Hood fome years, I light- 
ened, confiderably, prefently after planting. 
This enabled it to form its buds, and to put 
on the -appearance of health until it began 
to burlt out into leaf; when, the furface be- 
coming too large for the roots, it fickened 
fo much, that I begun to defpair of it ; the 
tips of the twigs becoming flaccid, and look- 
ing dead. I therefore again applied the 
pruning knife; taking out half of the 
wood which remained ; cutting off the wi- 
thered tips ; and leaving nothing Handing 
but what feemed yet perfectly alive. The 
good effedt was alrtioll immediate ; and is 
now moll linking. Every twig is covered 
with leaves and flowers to the tip ! it wears 
no appearance of a removed plant. For al- 
though threefourths of the original wood has 
been taken out, the elegance of the plant 
has rather been encreafed, than diminifhed, 
by the prunings. 

I have not yet staked a plant : notwith- 
llanding fome of the pines are eight or ten 

Vol. II. A a feet 
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feet high, and fome of the planes ftill high- 
er: yet, notwithftanding there has been fome 
very briflc winds, not a plant hasftirred; ex- 
cept a tall badly rooted Weymouth pine, 
which I never expedted to outlive the trans- 
planting ; and, even this, never got more 
than a quarter of an inch of play. By lighten- 
ing the fide boughs, and loofening, and af- 
terward treading, the mould round the bot- 
tom of the plant, it now (lands pcrfedtly firm ; 
and has already made (hoots, three or four 
inches long. 

Nor have I yet watered a plant; except 
One larch, and one sorb, which (land in 
a high dry fituation. But even thefe, I be- 
lieve, received no benefit from the watering. 
Their ficknefs, I apprehend, proceeded lefs 
from want of water, than the want of mouths 
to drink it with. Pruning the larch, 
more particularly, almoft clofe to the flem, 
appeared to have a better effedt than the wa- 
tering. 

To the credit of watering -The Soles 
before, and pruning the plants af- 
ter, planting, there is not, yet, a dead 
plant. 
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May 27.. Notwithftandiiig the myriads of chafers. , 
tHAFERs, with which the country fwarmed, 
laft fpring ; and notwithftariding the work- 
men, in breaking old hedge banks, found 
numbers alive, in April ; there has, this 
fpring, fcarcely a chafer made its appear- 
ance ! One was faid to haVe been feen, on 
the wing, fome weeks ago ; I faw one about 
a fortnight ago ; and, yefterday, there were 
three or four fluttering in the top of ail oak, 
which the woodmen were felling. I afked 
the fellers if they had feen many this fpring* 

They looked up, and faid that thofe were the 
firft they had feen this year * ! 

Tome, this appears to be an inexplicable 
fatft in nature. Suppofing them to be annual 
infefts (which their being alive this fpring 
leems to contradict), fuch numbers as ap- 
peared laft year would, of courfe, propagate 
their fpecies, before they died or laid them- 
felves up* 

A a 2 Laft 

* June 1 . I have not fince feen nor heard of another ! 
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Laft year, I conjectured that the long froft 
had preferved them. But, this recent winter, 
the froft was of ftill longer continuance. The 
mod effential difference between the two 
fprings is, laft year it was winter one day and 
fummer the next ; this, we had hot days with 
frofty nights and intervening cold bleak 
w inds, during the feafon in which the chafers 
ufually come forth. Thefe, perhaps, either 
killed them, in the firft inftance, or, by be- 
numbing them before they got upon the 
wing, rendered them obnoxious to birds and 
vermin. 


«• 

148. 

June 6. What an aukward feafon the 

laft has been for planting. At , 

kc. kc. * how fickly the appearance of frefh 
plantations. The pine tribes, efpecially 
the W eymouths, are as red as foxes. How 
much is due to the watering of the foil. In 
plantation A, there is not yet a “ foxey” 
leaf -f~. 

June 

* See note page 90, 

t April 1786. The plantations of , confiderably 

extcnfxve, were wit off, almoft entirely ; the ground 
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June 6. There are not, I apprehend, lefs 
than a thoufand acres of oak timber now 
Handing in Needwood forest. A quan- 
tity of which few other forefts of the kingdom 
can at prefent boaft. 

Swilcar oak, the father of this foreft, 
girts, at five feet high, twentyone feet. The 
lower Hem, ten feet clear. The whole height, 
about fixtyfive : the extent of arm, fortyfive 
feet. 

t 

In “Bagot’s park” arefome noble oaks: 
many of them haftening down the ftage of 
decay ! There are feveral trees which are, or 
have been, worth twenty pounds a tree. 

I meafured one, which, I underjland, goes 
by the name of Sir Walter’s walking 
staff, and which girts, at fix feet high, fix- 
teen feet. The lower ftem, nearly clear of 
A a 3 boughs, 

being replarfted, lad autumn ; and, through the feverity 
of the winter, many of the plants are now cut off a fe- 
cond time { 
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boughs, I eftiniated at thirtyfive feet ; an 
upper one, at fifteen ; and the entire height, 
at feventyfive feet. 

Suppofing this tree girts twelve feet, in the 
girting place of the entire Item, it contains 
four hundred and fifty feet of timber ; which, 
at four pounds a load, is fortyfive pounds ; 
the outfide value of this tree, for ordinary 
ufes. For particular purpofes, it may be 
worth fifty pounds. 'It is faid to have 
been eftimjited at sixty pounds. 

There has been, lately, a fall of timber in 
thefe woods ; including fome large trees. 
Counted the rings of one which was found at 
the but. The number, as nearly as I could 
afeertain it, two hundred. But the laft 
forty or fifty years growths were fo thin, I 
could not count them with certainty', though 
with futficient accuracy to ground the fol- 
lowing calculations. 

The girt of this free, in the girting place, 
is nine feet, the diameter of which is fomc- 
what more than thirtyfour inches. 

The eflimated growth, in this part, is 
thirty inches diameter, during the first hun- 
dred and fifty years, and four inches 
(two inches thick) in the last fifty years. 

The 
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The length of the ftem twentytwo feet. 
The contents of the whole no feet of tim- 
ber. The contents of the firft 150 years 
growths, 85 feet ; leaving 25 feet for the 
growth of the laft: 50 years. 

Therefore, although the encreafe of dia- 
meter has been comparatively fmall, during 
the laft fifty years, the encreafe of timber has 
been nearly as great, as in the firft ftages. 

But fuppofing this tree had been taken 
down, at one hundred and fifty years old, it 
would, at two {hillings a foot, have produced 
eight pounds ten {hillings : the intereft of 

which would have amounted, in the courfe 
of fifty years, to more than twenty pounds ; 
befide theufe of the land, during that time. 
Whereas the tree, at that rate, is now worth 
only eleven pounds, 

December 1789. Th®fe calculations, and 
inferences, are not intended to excite a fpirit 
of felling timber, prematurely; a fpirit which 
is already too prevalent ; but to endeavour 
to afeertain the I'RortR age of felling; 
it being an incontrovertible fact that, in point 
of economy, the crime of fuffering timber 
to ftand too long is infinitely greater, than 
A a 4 that 
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that of cutting it down before it has attained 
its full growth. 

In the former cafe, there is no wajle ; the 
intereft of money, and the fuccceding (hoots, 
or the ufe of the land, (land againft the lofs 
of growth of timber. But, in the latter, the 
principal, intereft, afterflioot, and ufe of the 
land are all thrown away : fo that the com- 
munity, as well as the proprietor, are lofers 
by the management. In the former cafe, 
cutting part before it be (it, may lave other 
trees which are more fully grown ; but, 
in the latter, the whole is loft. 

There are men who fay that “ truth ought 
not to be fpoken at all times while others 
affert, and I apprehend with more truth on 
their fide, that “ fads are always valuable.” 
For although a few men may make a bad ufe 
of them ; men, in general, will apply them 
to a better purpofe, ■ 

With refped to ship timber, the only 
article by which the community can probably 
fuffer in a premature fall of timber, it is of 
much too great importance, in this ifland, to 
be left to the caprice of fentiment, and the 
fecretion of ftid$ !. 

It 
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It avails not to nurfe up seamen, unlefs 
there fhall be hereafter, on a certainty , shifs 
to employ them. If the state of the 
navy be a fit fubjeft of enquiry, furely the 
state of ship timber, is of flill more ra- 
dical importance. 

But leaving the preservation of ship 
timber to thofe whom it mod immediately 
concerns, we will proceed to confider wood- 
lands as a fpecies of private property. 

It does not follow, that, becaufe it is wrong 
to fuffer timber to {land to wade, it is right 
to take it down before it be fufficientl-y grown, 
for the purpofe of ship building. It is not 
overgrown, but flout growing timber, which is 
fit for that purpofe. 

Timber is feldom fallen prematurely, but 
by the neceffitous ; or by thofe who have 
only temporary polfeifion of their refpedlive 
eftates. And what argument can prevail with 
this clafs of proprietors ? 

Another clafs (and I trufl by much the 
largeft) is compofed of thofe, who, confi- 
dering their timber merely as a profitable 
part of their feveral eflates, take it down 
whenever it becomes full grown, and a 
Fair opportunity offers. 

A third 
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A third clafs of proprietors of timber con- 
fifts of thofe, who, through falfe pride, falfe 
fear, or falfe economy, fufFer their timber to 
ftand till it be overgrown * : and if I have 
any other motive for publishing the foregoing 
Minutes, on the ages of timber trees, than 
that of recording fads, it is the defire of 
placing in its proper light the improvident 
management of this clafs of proprietors ; 
and, at the fame time, to endeavor to form 
juft ideas of a fubjed, which has not, here- 
tofore, been brought before the public ; but 
which is preeminently entitled to a public 
difcuffion. 

This fubjed having been rendered in ^ 
confiderable degree familiar to me, by nine 
or ten years obfervation and pradice, I will 
here fet down what appears to me, at prefent, 
the proper ages of felling the four fol- 
lowing fpecies of timber ; 

Poplar, from thirty to fifty years old. 

Elm, from fifty to a hundred. 

Ash, from fifty to a hundred. 

Oak, from one hundred to two hundred. 

Very 

* I fpeak folely of timber, in recluse situ- 
ations: not of ornamental tr e es, nor even of 
fmatl plots of woopland, in picturesque situ- 
ations. 
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Very much depends on situation ; — on 
the soil and subsoil in which trees are root- 
ed. On dry abforbent foils, the oak and the 
elm, at leaft, are obferved to go off much 
fooner, than in cooler more retentive 
fituations *. 

In Merevale wood, — a dry loam with 
a rocky fubfoil, — we find the oak going fall 
to decay, at two hundred years old. In 
Bagot’s park, a cooler fituation, it is found, 
but unprofitable, at that age. In Statfold 
wood, perhaps a ftill cooler fpot, it is found, 
profitable, and wearing eyery appearance of 
being in a fit ftate to be taken down, at the 
fige of a hundred and fifty years. 


I50. 

June. The oak (as well as the appletree) 
has, this year, fuffered, in fome fituations, 
pearly as much from an infeft, which is bred 
in the leayes, as it did laft year, by the 
chafer. 

Young woods, in every part of the diftridl, 
fire, nq\y> as brown as they were, in winter ! 

But 

t for obfervations on elm, fee Gto. Econ. i. 43. 
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But old woods have moftly efcaped ; and 
even in young woods, a tree is, here and 
there, partially left. 

The trees now fwarm with the flies, juft re- 
leafed from the chryfalis ftate : a kind of 
femi-beetle. The fize nearly that of the 
common horfe fly, but fomewhat longer : 
two oraitgecoloured, femicruftaceous wings, 
above, with a pair of tranfparent ones, 
refembling thofe of the common fly, beneath 
them : a common infe<ft *, 

June 26. 1 lately fold a parcel of “ cord- 
wood” to a “ Jerfey comber,” who employ- 
ed a poor old man to burn it for him, on the 
fpot, at eightpence a quarter, and board! 
which, however, did not coft him much. 
The poor devil had fometimes bread, and 
fometimes cheefe, and fometimes neither, 
with feldom any thing but water to drink ! 

His lodging coft him nothing. He built 
himfclf a hut, with flabs arid fods ; a cone, 

feven 

* But, r.egledting to preferve a fpecimen of it, I havp 
not yet been able to identify its fpecies. 
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feven feet wide at the bafe, on the infide ; 
and four feet high, in the center : placed on 
the northfide of the hearth, with an opening 
toward it and the fouth. The floor divided 
by a long log : one fide littered with ftraw, 
for a lodging room ; the other furnifhed with 
a loofe log, as a fitting room. A faithful 
bitch was his guard : locks and bolts of 
courfe unneceflary. 

How few are the “ neceflaries of life !'* 
the real wants of mankind ! When did they, 
or where do they now, live in a lower ftate 
of “ fimplicity” than this ? 

The method of “ BURNtNG” was fimi- 
larto that defcribed in min. 127. 

The roots and “ chumps” in the center ; 
the large long wood next ; covering with the 
fmalleftand cleaneft of the flicks ; fillingevery 
chink, as clofe as poflible; placing the 
convex fide upward ; forming the heap into 
an exadt femi-globe, with a chimney at the 
pole ; at which the pile is fired with the drieft 
fmalleft pieces; being previoufly tiled, or 
fcaled, with fods inverted ; with which even 
the top of the chimney, and every other 

part. 
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part, is folicitoufly covered ; and the cover- 
ing asafliduoufly repaired, as ocsafion renders 
neceflary ; that as little as poflible of the in- 
flammable matter may efcape. 

The center confumes firlt ; the outfides or 
fkirts of the bafe the laft ; the fire expanding 
itfelf leifurely to its very circumference : a 
declaration, this, that the whole is burnt. 

If it do not burn freely, holes are made 
round the bafe, and in the lower part of the 
pile, with a ftakelike pole, to let in air. If 
the wind blow ftrong, the fire is carefully 
defended from it, by moveable fereens, 
placed on the windward fide of the pile. 

The quantity of ashes arifing from a 
charcoal hearth is confiderable. There has 
been already four cart loads taken up from 
two fmall hearths, and a load or two more 

i 

remaining. 

“ Charcoal ashes” are in good efieerni 
here, as a manure ; particularly for turneps j 
and for fining grafsland. They arife princi- 
pally from the fods ufed in covering ; but,- 
in part, from the bits of coal which break off 
in raking it out of the afhes. 

Query, 
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Query, are the alhes of the fods improved 
as a manure, by having been in immediate 
contad with phlogifton in a date of agi- 
tation ? 


152. 

July 1. Weeding the young fhoots from 
the ftools of one of the hedges cut down laffc 
fpring. See min. 32. 

In a part where thiJUes , nettles, meadowfweet , 
hairof, catlock, &c. were numerous and ftrong, 
fo as to have outgrown the Ihoots, they are 
drawn up weak, and have received much 
injury. But where the (hoots are vigorous 
and the weeds few, the injury yet received 
is little. 

Hence, young hedges, if very weedy, 
(hould be weeded twice : if not, this perhaps, 
is the bed time. 

Great care, I find, is requifite in weeding 
young hedge (hoots. They are brittle as 
glafs ; and a little roughnefs of handling is 
liable to break them off at the (tub. They 
ought not to be pulled afide ; nor to be weeded 
over-hand. The weeds (hould be drawn. 

out 
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out at the bottom, by putting the hand, or 
for want of room the fingers, in neatly be- 
tween the ftubs. 

Moved the thorns (placed as a guard) out 
of the ditch, with a fork ; trimmed the face 
of the hedgling, with a hook ; alfo cutting,- 
with the fame ufeful inftrument, fome of the 
ftrongeft weeds, in the vacant places ; drew 
out the reft, by hand ; went over the face 
again, with the hook ; and returned the 
thorns into the ditch. 

Four acres (one hundred and twentyeight 
yards) took an old man and a boy, with fome 
of my own afliftance, half a day. Moving 
the thorns was nearly half the labour. One 
man, expert with the hook, would have 
done the whole in a day. The coft about 
fourpence an acre, or eight yards for a 
penny. The appearance is worth the money , 
and the ufe, ten times the coft. Yet, per- 
haps, not one fallen hedge in a thoufand, 
throughout the Iftand, is weeded. 


renewing 

old 

HEDGES. 


By way of experiment ,— rippled the va- 
cant places of the bank, at the time of cut- 
ting this hedge ; which, through age or im- 
proper 
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proper treatment, had become thin of ftools; 
in fome places, three or four feet from each 
other. This was done by running the point 
of a peck, repeatedly, along the face of the 
bank, about the “ quicking place” ; leaving 
an open gafh, or drill, three or four inches 
deep, between dub and flub, in two or three 
different places; finally drawing the point of 
the tool leifurely along the bottom of the 
chafm; pulling out the ends of the fibers, 
broken in making it, to thefurface ; in order 
to receive the benefit of the air, fun, and 
moifture the drill may catch ; and by that 
means encourage the roots, with which almoft 
all old banks are furnilhed, to throw out 
fuckers into the vacant places. 

The feafon has been very much againft the 
fnccefs of the experiment ; and, on exa- 
mining the drills, today, I can find only 
one fucker. This one, however, is agree- 
able to the true intention ; fpringing from one 
of the expofed fibers, about the fize of a 
draw ; having broke out a little above the 
ground, and about an inch from the fradured 
end of the fiber. The fucker a blackthorn, 
fix or eight inches high ®. 

July 

* To fill up thefe vacancies with Hill greater cer- 
tainty, I lowed, the enfuing autumn, haws and hol- 
iy berries in thefe drills, which were then extended 
from end to end of the hedge. 

Vol. II. B b 
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July 4. (See min. 146.) Notwithftand- 
ingthe feafon for young plantations has been 
fuch as has rarely perhaps occurred, I have 
not, literally fpeaking, yet a dead plant ! 

Six of the oaks, however, have loft their 
tops ; but all of them are vilibly alive at the 
root ; except one, which, confidering as 
dead, I pulled up, to examine the quality of 
its root ; on which I found a ring of young 
fhoots, two or three inches long; but which 
had not yet reached the furface of the ground. 
The other five I fawed oft a few inches above 
the furface ; immediately above the fhoots 
which they have there thrown out. 

The root which I drew up has afufficiency 
ol branches and fibers to have done well ; and 
the earth about them is fufficiently moift 5 
but they proceed from a ftrong taproot full 
as thick as the Item ; and it is probable that 
thefe fix, and perhaps many other of diefe 
oak plants, have never been tapped. 

Y ct, except thefe fix, and five or fix more, 
which, though the tops are alive and full of 
leaf, have made little or no Ihoot, fuch pro- 
grefs from removed plants I never obferved. 

One 
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One of the oaks has made a fhoot of fifteen 
inches ! and feveral of them have fhot eight 
or ten inches ; with leaves as numerous, and 
as large, as thofe of flationary trees. 

The progrefs of the pine tribe is not lefs 
remarkable. The weymouth pines, in ge- 
neral, have fhot from fix tar twelve or fourteen 
inches ; and the balm of gilead firs, full 
as much. Some of them have made longer 
fhoots, this year of removal, than they did 
laft, und-ifturbcd in a rich garden mold. 


154 * 

July 16. The decrease of timber, 
in this country, has been great, within me- 
mory. Old Barwell remembers “ a great 
deal of rare timber taken down, and a many 
woods flocked up.” 

Some years pail, he fays, people were aware 
of a growing want ; and fome monied men 
bought up timber, on fpeculation. But they 
all funk money by the adventure. For the 
fame apprehenfion induced others to bring 
a fupply of foreign timber into the coun- 
B b 2 fry — 
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try — te and this foreign deal knocked down 
the price lower than it was before.” 

Indeed, it is demonftrable, that while an 
unlimited fupply of foreign timber can be 
had, as it may at prefent, the price of build- 
ing timber can never get above a certain 
height ; and a real want cannot, of courfe, . 
be experienced. For, while that circum- 
ftance lafts, if there were not a tree left Hand- 
ing upon the ifland, the price and plentiful- 
nefs of building timber would be nearly 
the fame as at prefent. 

But, with refpcftto ship timber, the cafe 
is very different. Timber of equal value 
with our own cannot, perhaps, be purchafed, 
at any price. Bcfide, the moment we become 
dependent on a foreign supply of ship 
timber, that moment the Ifland becomes 
dependent on any power who may obtain the 
dominion of the fea. For, this obtained, 
that power may dictate to the Britifh nation 
the quantity of (hipping they (hall thencefor- 
ward maintain ; — or any thing elfe, that fu- 
perior power may be pleafed to dictate. 

An island without dripping is a caftle 
without walls ; and a certain supply of 
ships can be had, in perpetuity, through 

an 
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an INTERNAL SUPPLY OF SHIP TIMBER, 

alone. 

How much, then, it behoves this nation 
to render, by every human precaution, an in- 
ternal fupply certain, and perpetual. 


J 55- 

August 3. See min. 123. The hedge- 
wood having overcome the young oak. 
plants, I have given them headroom,— 
by putting a trimming hook, edge-uppermoft, 
in between each oakling and the adjoining 
plant of hawthorn, on either fide, and ftrik- 
ing it perpendicularly upward, clofe to the 
Item of the quick ; taking oft' all the lateral 
branches, on the fide next the oak : con- 
fequently, leaving this a clear niche, fijc or 
eight inches wide, to rife in. 

Thus guarded on the right and left, and 
hemmed in, behind, by the bank and hedge, 
the plants have no opportunity of throwing out 
lateral branches, except in front ; and they 
being, there, flruck off, whenever the face 
of the hedge is trimmed, the oaklings thus 
B b 3 fituated, 
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fituated, mud, of neceffity, acquire an up- 
right tendency. 

Putting the fifty or fixty plants in this de- 
fireable filiation afforded me barely half an 
hour’s rational amufement. 

Plow little is the labour of training hedge- 
row timber. It is the fetting about it, iq 
which the principal difficulty lies. 


156. 

August 28. (Sec min. 124). Made a 
wider circuit in North Warwicldhire. Still 
the woods appear to be made ; and, probably, 
in a fimilar way to thofe of Plall End. Some 
of them not more than forty or fifty years 
old. 

Soils will ever find, in procefs of time, 
their proper produce. And it is no wonder 
the North of Warwicldhire fliould abound 
with wood, or that the Diflridl of the Station 
fliould be, ina manner, deflitute of this fpecics 
of produce. That is, a cold foil, ungenial 
to agriculture, but produ&ive of wood ; 
efpecially the oak ; and has probably been 

found, 
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found, for ages paft, to pay bell in wood- 
land : This, on the contrary, a warmer better 
foil, which, in the experience of ages, has 
been found to pay bell in corn and grass. 

Making, or unmaking, a piece of wood- 
land is no light matter ; and, probably, is 
feldom fet about, without due confideration 
of the effedt. 

Farther, it is probable, that the prefent 
woods of Kent, and other counties, are not 
the remains of ancient forefts, or other ex- 
tenfive woodlands; but have, heretofore, 
been cultivated. 

It has been ftiown, above, that it is now, 
or has lately been, the pradticc of North 
Warwickfhire to raife woods, by fowing and, 
planting acorns ; and it is highly probable, 
that 3 fimilar practice has formerly prevailed 
in other parts of the I (land, flow common, 
in Yorklhire, and in other places, to fee 
middleaged growing woods, without a break, 
or an old decayed tree in them : the whole 
wood appearing nearly of the fame growth j 
yet no trace of a Hub, or ftool of fallen tim- 
ber. Thefe woods are not, probably, the 
j)rodu<5Uons of chance ; but have been affiftet} 
Bb 4 by 
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by the hand of cultivation : either by lowing 
or planting acorns ; or by training the for- 
tuitous l'cedlings of roughets, or worn out 
woods. 


The foil of Statfold . Wood, one hun- 
dred and fifty years old, lies in high wide 
arable ridges ; and 1 haveobferyed other 
woods, in which cultivation is equally 
demonftrable, 


t 




I 


T 57* 

September 3. A difpute arofe, today, 
in the convcrfation of profefTional men, on 
whether laying up foil in high ridges does, 
or does not, produce an encreafe of land , 

Mr. was clearly of opinion that it 

does. I lis argument, however, was chiefly 
founded on an encreafe of furface. 

\ Others were of a different opinion ; argu- 
ing that the plants of corn (the produce in 
difpute) have no more headroom, growing on 
the hypotenufe, than they would have if 
growing on . the bale of the ridge. 

Mr, 
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Mr. however, to maintain his arga- 157. 

ment, threw out a good thought. He sites 

faid, that admitting the plants, themfelves, plan °ti N g, 

had no more headroom, their roots had, 

feveraily, more foil to feed in : a new, though, 

when known, art evident idea. There is not 

only an encreafe of furface, but, indifput-. 

nbly, an encreafe of cultivated mold. 

It has ever ftruck me that the produce of 
grassland, efpecially in a ftate of pastur- ' 
age, is increafed by high ridges : but it 
never occurred to me, before, that corn 
crops were, in any way, benefited by 
them. 

In attending, however, to this conver- 
fation, I am led to believe that, fuppofing 
the foil to be wholly occupied, they are bene- 
fited in a twofold way : the roots have an 
encreafe of pasturage, and the ears an 
encreafe of air. The surface of the 
ears is encreafed exactly in proportion to 
the surface of the soil *. And the sides 

OF 

* I do not mean to recommend the prafHce of laying 
land up into high ridges ; but to bring forward fa£U 
\yhich may not be generally feen. And it is a fa£t, as 

evident 
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of hills are circumftanced, in this light, 
fimilarly to thole of artificial ridges. 

Thefe red eft ions lead to a praftical idea in 
planting; — not only steep hangs; but 
the Tides of more gentle slopes. 

The quantity of soil, and the quantity. of 
canopy*, correfpond with the hypotenufe 
or flope, not with th$ level or bafe of the 
hill. 

The stems, of trees as of corn, may be 
faid to become crouded, in fuch a dtuation, 
compared with tliofe of trees planted at' the 
fame fuperdcial diflance, on level ground ; but, 
while the roots have equal soil room, and 
the tops equal room to throw out branches 
and form a foliage, it matters nor, I ap- 
prehend, whether the Items happen to rife 
at ten, twenty, or thirty feet, from each other. 
The stems, it is true, have a natural pro- 
penfity to rife perpendicularly to the horizon ; 
but the roots and branches have no fuch 
tendency. The head of a tree inclines to 

the 

evident as tiiofe ftated, that the foils of high ridges are 
jfcldom, if ever, wholly occupied. See Glo. Econ, 
i. 79. 

* See Plant, and Orn. GA*n. p. 526, 
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the air and light ; and its roots ftrike in every 
direction, in fearch of food. 

Thus, fuppofe a Hope to be of fuch a 
degree of fleepnefs, that the hypotenufe is 
twice the length of the bafe, — it is evident, 
that the plants, growing on this Hope, would 
fpive exaftly double the quantity of foil and 
headroom, the fame plants would have (fup- 
poling the Hope cleared away and the hill 
to be made perpendicular) growing on the 
bafe ; and exaftly the fame quantity of foil 
and headroom, the fame plants would have, 
growing on a plain of equal extent to the 
Hope, or twice the extent of the bafe. 

Hence, for the purpofe of growing tim- 
ber, the sides of hills appear to be equally 
valuable as plain surfaces; provided 
the soils and subsoils be equal. 


158. 


. September 4, The purchafer of the 
Merevale trees is faid to have fold one 
of them — a rough coarfe flick — for twentyfive 
pounds; for the fhaft ©fa windmill : whereas, 

for 
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158. for ordinary ufes, this tree was not, perhaps, 
convert- worth half the money. 

How much depends on a mature iudge- 

7IMBER. 1 Jo 

ment, in the disposal of timber. A 
novice, finding this flick fit, neither for 
<£ cleft,” nor {or beards, might have fawed it 
up into building fc ant ling, and have fold it for 
one third of its value as a milljhaft. . 


sites The length, fize and value of this timber 

fhow how eligible and profitable it is to pro- 
TtANTJNG. ° V 

pagate wood upon rocky heights; more 

efpecially, perhaps, upon broken, open rock, 

as the Merevale Hill appears to be : for the 

air having a free circulation, through the fif- 

i’ures of the rock, the roots are encouraged to 

Qxikedecp; and, at the greateft depth, may 

find, efpecially perhaps on the fide of a hill, 

. the requifite fupply of air. 
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September 15. In this neighbourhood, 
in the face of a gravel pit, which has been 
worked too near a young hedge (ten or twelve 
years old) there is a finking inftance of the 

roots 
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roots of the hawthorn, when expofedto the 
air, taking upon them the office of branches ; 
putting forth fhoots and leaves ; inftead of 
fibers and fibrils. 

I took a fpecimen of a downward root, 
which, though I broke it off a foot below the 
crown, and again at the bottom of the pit, 
where it was (till as thick as a ftraw, meafures' 
five feet in length (the fubfoil in this cafe be- 
ing not a direct gravel, but a loofe gravelly 
rubble) and is furnilhed alternately, as it 
happened to be expofed, with twigs and 
fibers. 

Hence rippling the banks of old 
hedges promifes much advantage. See 

MIN. 152. 


l6o. 

October 3. The hedges on the South 
and Eaft Tides of No. 1 . are fourteen feet high, 
and fifteen to twenty feet wide. See min. 
102. 

On half the headland and half the fideland, 
lying under thefe hedges, the barley is yet as 

green 
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green as grafs, without any profpedt, now, 
of its ripening. I am therefore mowing 
it as green herbage, for the horfes : and 
on the other halves ofthefe lands, as well as 
fome conlklerable way into the area of the 
field, the barley, which has been cut, as 
corn, is in a manner totally fpoilt, for want 
of fun and air. 

Had thefe hedges been only four or five, 
inftcad of twelve or fourteen, feet high, the 
whole would have been nearly in the fame 
ftate as the area of the field. The lofs on this 
crop only, through the folly of high 

FENCES TO ARABLE FIELDS, is not lefsy 

perhaps, than three or four guineas. 


i6i< 

October 22. The barley being ftill in : 
the field (fee laft Minute) and the leaves of 
the hawthorn beginning to fall, cut down the 
hedge to the fouth ; the greater nuifance. 

From written as well as parole evidencey 
thefe hedges are fifty two or three years old. 

It is equally certain, that they were plaftved 
about thirty years ago, the firft cutting ; anti 

1 that 
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that they have not fince been touched ! Cut 
only once, and then partially, in fifty years! 

The confequence is, the live stools, 
now, are many of them three feet afunder, 
and, in fevcral places, a cart might pafs free- 
ly through between them : one of the vacan- 
cies nine feet wide ! and this notwithftandina; 
a better soil, for the maintenance of the 
hawthorn, does not exift : a rich hazel 
loam. The treelike Hems are as ftraight as 
arrows, and, notwithftanding their age, are 
Hill perfectly clean ; though fome of them 
are twelve or fourteen inches in diameter ,• yet 
they Hill wear the appearance ®f luxuriance. 
Even fome of the plafhers had fwelled, as 
thick as the leg, before they died; and there 
are numbers of J. mothered Jiems , as thick as the 
arm; moll of thefe, it is obfervable, having 
large plafhers upon them. 

Had this hedge been cut three times, in- 
ftead of once, in the laft thirty years, 
moft of thefe fmothered plants would have 
been alive, and the number of live {tools tre- 
ble what they are now. 

Had this hedge been kept fenceheight, 
during the laft forty years, a ftill greater 

num- 
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number of Hems would, now, have been 
alive; the Hate of the fence infinitely pre- 
fcrableto what it is at prel'ent ; and the pro- 
duce of marketable grain on each fide of it, 
t\\ ice perhaps what it has been, during the 
lafl fifteen or twenty years. 

I am equally clear in my opinion, that, 
had this hedge been kept, and were it to have 
been continued, one hundred and fifty years 
longer, in that ftate (refrefhed from time to 
time, perhaps, by fellingto the flub) it would 
at two hundred years old, have been a 
younger hedge, than it is, now, under the 
treatment it has received, at fifty : when 
in fa£t, it is no longer a live fence ; nor ever 
can be made Inch, without raifing frefh Items 
in the vacancies ! Inllcad of two, I might, 
1 believe, have fet down five hundred years. 

There appears to be a general rule, in the 
. pinfallow practice, and on the productive 
lands of this diftrict, with refpedt to live 
hedges : — Fell whenever the turf is broken 
up. . See min. 131. 


October 
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October 2i. The foregoing enquiries 
led on to a fubjedl, which, like that of high 
ridges (fee. min. 21.), has been held out as 
a proof of the folly of paft generations. 

It has long appeared to me evident, that 
the lands, which we find divided by crooked 
hedges, have been inclofed from the forest 
state, without having been previoully cleared 
of their woodinefs, as common fields. But 
why the fences fhould wind in the Terpentine 
manner, in which we frequently fee them, 
never appeared to me obvious : indeed, I 
have hitherto confidered this circumftance, as 
Others have done, to proceed from a want of 
method, or a want of attention, in our fore- 
fathers. 

My ruftic oracle, however, explained, in 
this, as in the other cafe, (fee as above) the 
motive of their condudt : “ they followed the 
live fluff !” a mod probable idea. 

The firft inclofers cleared up to the thickets ; 
traced the line of impenetrable undenvood ; whe- 
ther it happened to run in a Jlraight or a crooked 

Vot.II. C c direction : 
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dire&ion : by this means gaining, without 
coft, or at a fmall expencc of making good 
the interlpaces, a fence to prevent their (lock 
from ftraying. 

Thofe who followed (or they themfelves 
in making other inclofures) cleared up to this 
firft line of fence ; for the double purpofc of 
getting all the land they could, and a fence 
free of coft. The firft fences were of courfe 
kept up (for their own conveniency), and 
have, in much probability, been ever fince 
kept up, by the firft inclofers. And hence, 
probably, the origin of property in 

FENCES. 

Thus, without the trouble or expence of 
artificial fences, living or dead, the 
lands became divided, in the moft ftmple and 
natural way. 

Shame on learning and science, to let 
an illiterate rustic outdo them in pe- 
netration and common fenfe ! 

How many interefting, and no doubt va- 
luable ideas, die, not with farmers only, but 
with their workmen ! and how evidently eli- 
gible to arreft them, and, at leaft, prolong “ 
their exiftence. 
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December 15. (See min. 1391.) Yef- ^ale 
terday, came on the fale of the ash and timber,’ 
elm, with fome poplars, fcatcered over 
different parts of this eftate; 

The circumftance moft noticeable, refpeCt- poplar. 
ing this fale, is the extraordinary price at 
which the poplar fold : fetching twelve to 
fifteen pence a foot, rough and fmooth ! 
notwithftanding the current price, in this 
neighbourhood, previoufly to the fale, was 
only eight pence or nine pence a foot. 

The ordinary ufe to which poplar is here 
put, is that of FLOORING SOARDSi But the 
trees fold yefterday were bought for “ pack- 
ing stuff” for the hardware manufactories ; 
poplar being in the firft efteem for packing 
cafes : a ftrong inducement for planting pop- 
lar in this inland manufacturing country. 


i 64* 

1786. Feb. 15. V ec eta fi l es, in their 
nature, are liable to great inconveniences 
C c 2 with 
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with refpeft to moifture. They cannot, like 
the animal creation, repair to the brook and 
moiften their aliment, at will. Their vifcera 
are wet or dry, according to the feafon, and 
the fituation in which they are fixed. 

Hence it becomes the efpecial care of the 
rural economift to place them in fituations 
fuitable to their refpedtive natures. 

Some spruce firs, which are naturally 
the inhabitants of mountains, but which 
have been injudicioufly planted in a cold- 
wet swamp, furnifh an inftance in point. 

Laft year, which was very dry , they made 
long vigorous fhoots, and were of a dark 
green healthy colour. This, a wet feafon, 
they are become yellow and fickly ; fome of 
their heads pale, and beginning to flag : not 
more perhaps through the wetness of the 
season, than through an unnatural lux- 
uriance of habit, requiring an extraor- 
dinary fupply of that aliment which the wa- 
terinefs of their vifcera has rendered innu- 
tritive. On removing thefe plants, for tranf- 
planting, the holes fill with water. 

Had thefe plants been placed in a fituation 
of a temperature fuited to their particular 
constitution, a feafon exceffively wet, or ex- 

ceflively 
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ceflively dry, would, equally, have checked 
their growth, without deranging their habit, 
fo as to render it liable to the attack of a con- 
trary feafon. 


165. .... ■» 

March 9. The oak timber gf Stat- 
fold (fee min. 139.) has been converted, 
chiefly, into the following articles. 

“Building stuff:” fome of it carried 
away jn the round : fome cut up, on the 
ground. 

“ Navigation stuff all converted 
on the ground ; and carried as far and fome. 
of it farther than Birmingham ; eighteen or 
twenty miles. 

“ Millwright stuff the crooked 
trees, moft efpecially. 

“ Cooper’s stuff as Jlaves and beads, 

of different fizes. . v 

Spokes. The “ ftrongeft,” cleaneft, very 
bell of the timber, particularly the ftraighc. 
clean buts of the hedgerow trees, were^cleft 
into this fpecies of ware. For hind- wheels, 
two feet ten inches, for fore wheels, t'woffe'ev 
C c 3 four. 
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four, long ; about four inches wide ; and 
two and a half inches thick : all clear heart ; 
without a ftraw’s breadth of fap adhering to 
it. If through necefiity, or accident, a deft 
prove too thin for a fpoke, it is ihaped into 
fuch cooper’s ware as it will make ; or into 

heart laths.” 

Laths : both heart, and fap : the fap of 
pleft wood being moflly, I believe, converted 
into this ware. 

Lockstocks, The fquarings of the blits, 
and the lengths too (hoit for cooper’s ware, 
are cleft and moulded into locliftocks : thus 
turning to a valuable account, that which, 
in moft places, becomes, for want of the 
thought or for want of a market, an article 
of fuel. The prices, from a penny to four- 
pence or fivepence each ; according to the 
fize. The purchafers, the lockfmiths of 
Wolverhampton, Birmingham, &c. 

Barnfloor plank : two to two and a 
half inches thick. 

Flooring boarps : lined out inch and 
quarter. 

“ Coffin sides half inch. 

“Stumps and rails:” pofts, five and a 
half to fix and a half feet long : rails, eight 

to 
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to ten feet. The price, high: fourpence to 
fixpence each. 

) “ Coalwood all fold to the “ iron- 
mafters.” 

“ Kidds fixteen to eighteen pence a 
fcore. Sold chiefly to the farmers and cot- 
tagers of the neighbourhood. The price 
low ; coals being cheap. 

The only circumltance which has ftruck 
me as being noticeable, in the manual labour 
of converting, is that of moft of the crofs cuts 
being made by one man ; with what is here 
termed a “ frigbob faw even cuts of two 
feet diameter were made finglehanded with 
thefe faws ; which, I underftand, have been 
in ufe, in this diftrift, about thirty years *. 

C c 4 March 

* Two-handed saws. Thefe inflruments are gene- 
rally made by cutting an old pit faw into two, or by 
cutting off one end of an old croffcut faw: but they are 
alfo made, new, at or about Birmingham. The di- 
menlions of one of thefe are as follow : four feet three 
inches long: eight inches wide,- at the handle end: five ” 
inches, at the point. The handle, a pin, about a foot 
long ; fixed in the eyes of two rods, riveted to the fide 
of the faw, and projecting from its end four or five in- 
ches ; the upper end of the handle Handing up a few 
inches above the back of the faw. 

One man, Jlanding above his nuork, will do nearly as 
much, with one of thefe tools, as two men ufuallv do, 
with a common croffcut faw. 
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March 9. (See min. 163.) The eem 
fell much bettet than was expedted. The 
hedgerow elms — fome of them very large — • 
two and a half to three feet'diameter — fold at 
an inferior price ; under an idea that they 
were tainted. 

By the number of rings, thefe large elms 
appear to be about one hundred and ten 
years old. , 

Therefore, in a well foiled cool fituation, 
elms may ftand fafely until they be a hundred 
years old (fee min. 149.). But fome pf thefe 
being, evidently, overgrown, I am clearly of 
opinion that they can feldom remain on their 
roots, with ftridt economy, after they are that 
age. 

. The ash, too, has fallen better than was 
expected ; efoecially at the bottom. Several 
trees whofe tops were bored by the wood- 
peckers, and are, there, really tainted at the 
heart, are ncverthelefs found at the root ! 

The timber, however, of molt of them is 
complained of as being “ fhort and taking 
them, together, they are much overgrown. 

Th<? 
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The number of rings, of one of the wood 
allies, eighteen inches in diameter, is, very 
diftindlly, one hundred and twelve. 

Therefore thefe allies, fituated as they are 
on a cool retentive fubfoil, were full grown, 
and many of them no doubt overgrown, at 
one hundred years old. It is net folidity, but 
toughnefs, which is wanted in ash timber ; 
and toughnefs belongs folely to youthful 
growing trees. And from this inftance of 
experience it is probable that afh, for the ufes 
of husbandry, can feldom ftand with pro- 
priety a HUNDRED YEARS. 

Another obfervable circumftance, incident 
to this wood, is the difparity in the ages of 
the OAKandthe ash. The oak (fee min. 139.) 
one hundred and fifty ; the afh one hundred 
and twelve. 

Hence, it is more than probable, that the 
idea of the aih being raifed with the oak, as 
a Ihelter or nurfery on the north Tides of 
woods (fee vol. i. p. 100.) ’is ill founded. 

In the wood under notice, which has evi- 
dently been cultivated — the land lying in wide 
high arable ridges — the alh has, in much pro- 
bability, been planted in th( vacancies of the 
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young oak zvood : and thcfe vacancies it is rea* 
fonable to fuppofe were largeft, and molt nu- 
merous, on the fide moft expofed to the fe- 
verity of winter. And the fame circum- 
ftanccs may have taken place, in other woods. 

Be this as it may, the idea of filling up the 
vacancies of an oak wood with alhes is felf- 
evidently good. Their upward growth is 
more rapid than that of the oak : and their 
fuperiority of value confifts in 9 ftfaightnefs 
and length of ftem. The alhes of Statfold 
Wood are, in general, from forty to fifty feet 
in the ftem. 


falling 

TIMBER. 


Thcfe trees, therefore, fell, of courfe, 
without much injury ; there being few large 
fpreading heavy arms to rend them in the fall 
(fee page 336.) : neverthelefs, a forked tree, 
thirty feet ftem, and two and twenty inches 
diameter, was fplit, from the fork to the roor, 
in falling ! the largeft heavieft arm falling 
uppermoft. A further evidence of the cau- 
tion requifite in taking down timber trees. 


TRAINING 

TIMBER. 


It is likewife worthy of notice, that the 
rent of this tree difclofes a stump four or five 
inches diameter, and about the fame length, 
which appears to have been cut off when the 

tree 
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tree was about ten inches diameter; and had 
been, of courfe, buried by the fucceeding 
growths; the Item appearing now on the 
outfide to be clean ; the flump being drawn 
out from under the outer growths. 

This, among a thoufand other inftances, 
fhows the propriety of pruning timber 
trees, and of cutting the boughs clofe to the 
Jletii *. 

This flump is fituated about halfway up 
the prefent flem. Had not the bough, which 
gave birth to it, been taken off, the clear flem 
would have been only half the length it now 
is. Had it been taken off when it was the 
fize of a walking cane, and, then, clofe to the 
flem, its power of injury would have been 
entirely removed. 

How abfurd the idea that timber trees 
fhould not be touched with the pruning 
tool ! and doubly abfurd when extended to 
the afh. 

April 

* Norf. Econ. alfo Planting, fcc. 
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April 17. This morning, went to fee the 
Middleton Oak, on the eftate of Lady 
Middleton, of Middleton in Warwick- 
lhire. 

It meafures, at three feet high, twenty 
feet in circumference ; at five feet, feventeen 
feet j the height of the lower Item, twenty- 
five feet ; with an upper one about fifteen 
feet : the whole height about fixtyfive feet. 
The extent of arm (nearly equal qnevery fide) 
forty to fortyfive feet. When in full growth, 
jtsoutline mufthave been beautifully conoidi- 
cal; and its whole form peculiarly grand. 

At prefent, its top is going to decay ; but 
its Item wears every appearance of being 

f t 

found ; and is deemed to be, fo, by the tim- 
ber merchants of the diftri& : one of whom 
bade , a few years ago, fifty pounds for 
this tree. , 

Admitting the mean circumference of the 
lower Item (from the ground up to the firft 
boughs) to be fixteen feet, this alone con- 
tains ten ton of timber ; which, at four 

pounds 
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pounds (a low valuation for timber of this 
fize) amounts to forty pounds : and the up- 
per ftem and the topwood cannot be worth 
lefs than ten, perhaps twenty, pounds more. 

The Middleton oak, viewing it in the joint 
lights of ornament and use, exceeds every 
other oak I have yet obferved *. 


1 68. 

London, 1790, March 23. My own 
practice in planting and rural orna- 
ment, during the autumn of 1785, and the 
fpring of 1786, 1 fet down in a diftindt feries 
of memoranda; from which I now feledt, 
for publication, the more useful part of 
the information they contain ; referving what 
relates more efpecially to ornament, (to- 
gether With other minutes on the fame fub- 
jedt) until a more fuitable opportunity may 
offer*. . . 

Statfold, 

• The foil in which it (lands is a rich deep loam ; 
the subsoil a fertile red clay, provincially ** marl;’* 

a large ** marl pit” being near it. 
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Statfold, 1 785, OElober 4. Began to gather 
acorns ; for an intended plot of oaks (to 
be raifed from the feed, in rows) ; for the 
interfpaces of plantations ; and for the banks 
of hedges, newly made, or lately renewed 
by felling to the {tub. The crop, very par- 
tial, and, on the whole, very deficient this 
year. 

OElober 12. Sowed the intended plantation 
C. with wheat ; among which acorns are 
intended to be dibbled, in rows. See 
PLANT, and ORN. GARD. p. $ 12 . 

OElober 24. Began to “ table” the new 
fence of this plantation, by throwing down 
the foil of the ridges, acrofs which the line 
of the fence runs, into the furrows ; by this 
means bringing the table or offset, behind 
which the quick will be planted, to the re- 
quired level ; and by doing this, now, to 
give the bafe of the bank, in the furrows, 
time to fettle firmly, before the hedgewood 
be planted, and the upper part of the bank, 
be fet on, in the fpring. 

November 4. Acorns are not to be had, 
this year ! I have fent out different parties, and 
have offered any price ; even five {hillings a 

bufhel ; 
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bulhelj yet have not been able to colled 
more than half a bulhel ! This is the more 
vexatious, as the ground is prepared, and the 
feafon favourable for putting them into it. 

Acorns, as other fruits, appear to be 
liable to blights. The north fides of trees in 
general, have this year miffed ; while, on 
the fouth fides, fome trees are full of 
fruit. 

There were feveral trees, on this cftate, 
loaded on their fouth fide ; and from thefe, 
alone, I made certain of a fupply. But be- 
fore they were ripe enough to part from their 
hulks, either by agitating, or even beating, 
the trees, they were picked off by rooks; 
which, through the general fcarcity, were 
colleded upon them in numbers. I have 
feen twenty or thirty fly from the fame tree, 
many of them with acorns in their beaks ; 
but fo voracious they are of this fruit, they 
have returned to the tree while I have remain- 
ed under it ! fo that nothing but a conftant 
guard, under each tree, could have faved 
them. 

November 17. Began autumnal plant- 
ing, in plantation E. with deciduous 

TREES, 
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fREfis, from nurfery, and spruce 

firs, from the fwamp plantation; See min. 
164. 

The foil in this cafe a fomewhat light 
fandy loam, in fward 5 double dug eighteen 
inches deep ; burying the fward under the 
bottom fpit ; at fifteen pence a rood of fixty- 
four fquare yards ; about fevenpence a ftatute 
perch ; or four guineas and a half an aCre. 

Part of the fubfoil, irk this cafe* being 
of a gravelly nature, it was obliged to be 
loofened with a mattock. But, in general, the 
top and bottom foils worked equally well ; 
and, for whole ground, four guineas and a half 
an acre may be confidered, on a par of foils^ 
as a moderate price for double Digging, 
eighteen inches deep. 

Suppofing plants to be put in, a quarter 
of a rod apart, the cofl of double dig- 
ging, even at five pounds an acre, does 
not amount to a halfpenny a plant; And 
digging holes, only, is worth in whole 
ground, even for low plants, a principal 
part of the coft. How abfurd, then, to 
rifque the life and profperity of plants, to 
fave fo inconfiderable an expence ! A hole, 

in 
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in retentive foils, becomes, in a wet feafori, 
a mere water ciftern : doubledug ground, 
befide being equal to a bed of made 
earth, in abforbing and retaining a due 
degree of moifture, is a univerfal drain to 
carry off, from the immediate region of the 
roots, that which is fuperfluous. The plants 
(in ordinary cafes), planting, fencing, and 
nurfing, may be laid at ten times the extra 
coft of double digging ; yet upon this the 
fuccefs or mifcarriage of the plantation 
may be faid to depend : and to omit it ap- 
pears, to me, moil unpardonable manage* 
ment. 

November 4i* Even tall plants may be 
fet out with a degree of fafety, without 
staking ; provided they bejudicioufly trim- 
med, and be firmly and not tod fuperficially 
planted* 

Some elm suckers, twelve or fourteen 
feet high, and in a manner rootlefs, which I 
faved out of a hedge lately flocked up, and 
planted in a nurfery ground, to give them 
an opportunity of furnifhing themfelves with 
roots, all, except two, retain their upright 
jx>flure; notwithflanding a heavy fquall of 

Vol. II, Dd / wind 
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tvind with raiu took place the night after 
they were planted. j. : 

In doubledng ground} plants from four to . 
eight feet high, with a common length of 
root, may be planted - with a degree of' 

certainty, without-staking. • 

. . , ... 

In whole ground, as orchards, it is 
neceffary that the plants Ihould Hand level 
with the cultivated foil, or fomewhat above 
it; and staking, in that cafe, becomes 
indifpenfably rcquifite. 

. Different fpecies of plants may require to 
be fet in, at different depths : as the ash 
and elm, for inftance, ought perhaps to- 

• * ■ - . ' * ■ ■ i 

be planted fliallower than the oak: but, 
from the experience I have hitherto had, I 
am of opinion, that any plant may be fet, 
withfafety, upon the Subverted topfoil of double- 
dug ground. 


November 22 . Yefterday, a fmart frost 
and a bleak wind gave a check to planting* 
Lall night, another fmart froft;— but the 
day clear, and the fun warm : though the 
air is evidently froft y. Neverthelefs, I haver 
ventured to continue planting, in. fresw 

* v \ . •' » 

DUG HOLES. * '! . / 

V i : . . The 
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The holes dug yefterday, &c. were not fuf- 
ficiently thawed, even in the afternoon, to 
venture the plants in them ; and with fome 
degree of reludtance I have planted in frefh 
holes : for the cruft of frozen mold in the 
furface, being mixt injudicioufly with the 
reft, it was difficult to keep it from the roots. 

But, from today’s experience, I am of 
opinion, that plants may be fafely removed, 
in weather moderately frosty ; pro- 
vided the fun break out to mellow the air ; 
and provided the cruft of frozen mold be 
laid on one fide of the hole, and thus kept 
away from the roots. I cannot, at leaft, per- 
ceive any reafon why planting under thefe 
circumftances fhould be ineligible. 

November 24. Moving spruce firs i 
the diftance about a quarter of a mile. Car- 
ried ten upon a large sledge, drawn by two 
horfes. The plants fix or feven feet high, 
with balls of earth to them, as much as two 
men could well lift. 

To have carried them fingly, between two 
men, would have been an endlefs labor : and 
to have got them into carts, would have torn 
the balls of mold to pieces ; befide, an or- 
dinary cart would not have contained more 
, D d 2 than 
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than five or fix at once ; and the labour of 
loading would have been tenfold that of lift- 
ing them in and out of the sledge : a moll 
ufeful, though unfafltionable, implement. 

November 28. Turning in plantation A. 
to prepare it for acorns ; and forming a wind- 
ing path through it, a yard wide ; by merely 
paring off the outfides ; throwing the par- 
ings into the hollows before turning in ; 
leaving the pathway round in the middle, to 
keep it dry enough to tread in wet weather. 

A man would form a furlong a day, in this 
manner ; and a path of this kind is all that 
is wanted, in a vfeful plantation, at leaft. 

November 29. Planting acorns, in the 
interfpaces of plantation A. : at prefent, a 
mixture of forest trees and ornamental 
shrubs. Dibbled in three, triangularwife, 
and fix inches afunder, in the center of each 
interfpace ; aifo two at the foot of each oak- 
ling ; in order that the entire ground may, 
hereafter, be wholly occupied by timber 
trees; to which the ornamentals, befide 
gratifying the eye in the firfl inftance, are 
confidered as nurses. 

November 30. Planting acorns, on the 
potatoe ground, of plantation B. in rows, fee 

out 
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out by a land chain, a quarter of a rod afun- 
der, and fix inches apart in the rows ; dibbling 
them in a zigzag, alternately on either fide 
a line, ftretched tightly on the furface, — in 
this cafe nearly flat, — with blunt-pointed 
dibbles; letting a little mold fall down to 
the bottoms of the holes, to prevent water 
from lodging round the acorns ; burying 
them about two inches beneath the furface ; 
covering them with the feet, in the gardener’s 
manner. 

Each fquarerod, planted in this way, takes 
one hundred and thirtytwo acorns ; and a 
corn pint, of middlefized acorns, contains, I 
find, as nearly as may be, that number. A 
pint a rod is equal to two ftatutebufliels and a 
half an acre. 

The expence of planting acorns, in this 
■way, is about five (hillings an acre. 

Finifhed autumnal planting. 

The plants, in this inftance, have been 
chiefly low : mod of them under four feet ; 
the firs having moftly balls of earth; the 
deciduous fpecies all naked roots. 

TheGENERALMAKAGEMENTjthisaUtUmn, 
has been fimilar to that of laft fpring (fee 
min. 146.), except that the watering of the 
lioles has been omitted ; as being, at this 
P d 3 feafon. 
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feafon, unneceffary ; and except that the 
plants, to elude the power of the winter’s 
winds, were pruned before planting. 

The plants, in this cafe, being fmall, the 
holes have been made by merely chopping 
a ring round the (lake, and (hovelling out the 
loofe mold of the upper fpit ; rounding up a 
hillock of mold, upon the buried turf, to fet 
the plant on. 

In planting, the roots, as before, have 
been bedded, tire over tire, with the 
hand ; and, the uppermofl: tire being co- 
vered with mold, the whole were preffeef 
down; firft gently, with the hand; and, hav- 
ing added fome more mold, they were then 
trodden hard, with the foot ; obferving, in 
this inftance, throughout the operation- of 
planting, to incline the heads of the plants 
toward the southwest; thefiteof this plan- 
tation being fully expofed to that afpeft. 

December i. Preparing posts and rails 
for plantation fences. 

The pradlice of this country is well entitled 
to notice. 

The polls are morticed with an inch and 
half auger, and a fmall hatchet ; with 
which the wood between the holes is chopt 
put l 

In 
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In pointing the rails, iliey are fet upon 
a block, and held, in a leaning pofture, by 
• letting the upper part fall into the forked end 
of a piece of wood, raifed, at that end, by 
two legs, about fix feet long ; the. piece being 
about the fame length below the part where 
the legs are entered, and projecting fourteen 
or fifteen inches above it. The legs are put 
in fnreading, and nearly at right angle to the 
principal piece ; which may be of any fize or 
form, fo that it be of due length, and have 
a fork, natural or artificial, at the end. 

1786. February 16. spring planting*. 
When circumftances fuit, planting feldom 
goes on better, than when the holes are 
opened, the plants taken up, and planted, 
the fame day. 

Yefterday, the ho'rfes, being better em- 
ployed in husbandry, were of courfe taken 
from planting. To keep the plantation 
men employed, I took up plants, and dug 
D d 4 holes ; 

* Previous to this, I had formed an ornamental 
I krcen plantation, by removing tall plants, ibme 
of them upwards of twenty feet high : but as plants of 
this height can feldom be removed with a view to uti- 
lity merely, I forbear to bring forward, in this place, 
the prafticeof transplanting. See Plant, and 
Orn. Gard. page 35. 
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holes; intending to have done,, today , — “ a 
great ftroke of planting.” But a hoar froft, 
laft night, has lined the holes, and covered 
the earthy balls of the plants with icy crufts; 
and a fog, through which the fun cannot pe- 
netrate, keeps them in this unfit ftate for plant- 
ing : hqw many are the difappointments of 
pratYue ! i 

February 1 7. Today, I examined the pikes 
and firs which were pruned, by taking off 
the ends of their lower boughs, laft fpring. 
See min. 146. 

Of the weymouth niJES, I fee, the 
flumps, left feme two or three inches long 
above the uppermoft pair of wings, are dead : 
the branches of this fpecies haying no leaves 
to draw up the fap into the flumps. 

Of the spruce firs, thofe terminating 
flumps are alive ; the leaves, with which this 
fpecies is furnifbed, being, however, fickly 
and thin, toward the ends of the flumps. 

But thofe of the balmofgilead firs are 
fully furnifhed with leaves, to the very rofin, 
which ftill yarnifhes the ends of fome of the 
flumps. 

With refpeft; to the wings, or fide branch-; 
Jets, of the boughs immediately below the 

flumps* 
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flumps, I can perceive no injury, whatever, 
done to any of them. 

How unlikely, then, that the plants, at 
large, fhould have fufFered from a few drops 
of fap, oozing out of the ends of boughs, 
which, themfelves, have received no injury. 
Had thefe boughs been left unlopped, the 
extra quantity of fap expended would, 
probably, have been tenfold that which has 
been exhaufted by bleeding : a frightful word. 

Something, however, may depend on the 
season, in which the operation is performed. 
Deciduous plants have their bleeding 
season; and evergreens may have their’s. 
It appears evidently, however, in this inftance 
of practice, that the pine tribe may, in 
winter, be pruned with fafety. 

February 22. Having waited fome time, 
that the frofts might pafs away, I yeflerday 
fetched a confiderable parcel of plants, from 
a nurfery in the neighbourhood ; and pur- 
pofed to have begun planting them, today ; 
having prepared holes and provided an ad- 
dition of hands to put them in ; and even 
diftributed fome of the plants, over night, to 
forward the bufinefs of the day. 

But 
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But a ftrong eafterly wind, fpringing up in 
the night, brought a hard black frost ! 
fo that we could not touch a plant, until two 
or three o’clock this afternoon. 

Shovelled out the frozen cruft at the bot- 
toms of the holes ; and bedded the roots in 
frefh, unfrozen mold. 

February 23. The froft much harder, and 
the wind ftilimore piercing, than yefterday ! 

How uncertain is the bufinefs of planting, 
in early spring : and how hazardous to 
fetch plants from a diftance ; even of a few 
miles; and even in the fineft February; 
which, let it be ever fo flattering, appears to 
be too early to expofe a quantity of naked 
roots to a journey ; even of fix or feven miles. 

Plants, which are upon the fpot, may be 
removed any open day in winter, with a de- 
gree of certainty ; and, perhaps,- under ordi- 
nary circumftances,in no month, with greater 
propriety, than in February : provided the 
foil be found, and dry enough to work. 

If, however, the lituation be wet, and the 
fubfoil cold, March, in my opinion, is a 
more eligible month for planting. 

What is moft to be feared, in planting late 
in the fpring, is a want of moifture, to fet the 
roots' to work, in the firft inftance. But this, 

by 
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by a previous watering, may be had oii ; a 
certainty. 

It is highly probable that plants never fuc- 
ceed better, than when they begin to drazv , 
as foon as they are planted. Roots remain- 
ing in a mangled ftate, 'lopped, gafhed, and 
bruifed, as they .generally are, and always 
muft be more or lefs, a month, or, after au- 
tumnal planting, five or fix months, expofed 
to wet and froft, in a ftate of lifelefs inac- 
tivity, are, probably, liable to more injury 
than thofe which remain, in their natural 
ftate, until the harlhnefs of winter is paft, and 
until they can, immediately on being tranf- 
planted, fet themfelvesto work, and heal up 
their wounds. 

The bad fuccefs which has hitherto attend- 
ed autumnal PLANTING, upon this eftate 
(chiefly a moift retentive foil), and the great 
fuccefs which laft year refulted from planting 
in April, ftrongly corroborate this theory. 

In a light foil, and over an abforbent fub- 
foil, early, or even autumnal, planting may be 
eligible. 

February 28. Tuefday. The feverity of the 
weather continues. From Sunday evening, 
until today at noon, there has been an incef- 

fant 
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fant fall of snow, with a northeaft wind. 
The fnow drifted, in many places, breafthigh : 
the fwamp plantation, lying under the wind, 
is nearly buried ; and here the fnow is lefs 
drifted, the branches of the firs are loaded 
with it. 

The firs, whether fpruce or filver , fpread 
out their branches, flat, as if for the purpofe 
of forming a lodgement for snow : and even 
the twigs are leafy: not a flake can efcape: 
a board held out, could not catch the flakes 
more effectually. Some of the branches are 
loaded four inches thick with fnow ; yet not 
one, which I have examined, is broken : 
though fome of the lower ones are bent to 
the ground. 

The pines, whether Scotch or Weymouth t 
have fared better. Indeed the weymouths, 
whofe taflels are naturally pendant, and 
whofe twigs are leaflefs, have not, being 
iliook by the wind, a particle of fnow upon 
them in any fituation. But the taflels of the 
Scotch, being larger, more open, and lefs 
pendant, have many of them retained the 
fnow; fome of the flender twigs, thus loaded, 
being bent down, and appear twifted by the 
wind ; but the branches at large preferve 
their natural afeenfion, 

The 
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The larches, being, at this feafon, naked 
of leaves, are, in this inftance, perfectly free 
from fnow. 

March iz. Two days ago, the wind got 
round to the fouthweft ; and, yefterday, the 
thaw was confirmed; the fnow, today, 
wafting very faft. 

The firs, which were buried under the 
drifted fnow, have now a Angular appearance. 
As the fnow finks, it bears down the branches 
buried among it. Several of the upper tires 
of the spruces are bent down almoft clofe 
to the ftem, nearly reaching the ground : yet 
not one of them is broken ! They are fo per- 
feftly tough and elaftic, that, as foon as they 
are releafed from the fnow, they fpring up, 
immediately, to near their natural height. 
How wonderful are the counteractions of 
nature * ! 

March 16. Yefterday, before the frost 
was fufficiently out of the ground to recom- 
mence 

* In farther illuftration of this principle of nature, it 
is obfervable, that fome Scotch firs, whofe branches 
are lefs liable, in their nature, to be borne down by 
fnow,— diut which, in this inftance, being forced down 
by the fettling of the drift,— are many of them broken, 
and thofe which are not, droop, unable to regain their 
wonted elevation. i 
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mencc planting, the snow returned in pro- 
fufion, with a gale of wind : both of which 
have fince continued unremittingly ! the 
fnow being now drifted, in many places, 
deeper than before : mod roads being ren- 
dered impalTable : hollow ways levelled; and 
fome lanes filled up fence height. 

March 21, After a month’s prohibition, 
returned, at length, to planting. 

How much depends on the operation of 
taking up ! yet how few nurserymen 
can be relied on in the performance of it ! 

Some larches which, having flood too 
long in the nurfery, had got full of wood, I 
defired might be taken up with all the root 
that could poflibly be preferved. But, through 
ignorance, idlenefs, or wantonnefs, the roots, 
in taking up, have been chopped ofl£ a few 
inches from the ftems, with fcarcely a fiber 
left upon them. The ftems fix or eight feet 
high, and loaded with branches, but with 
roots not more than fix or eight inches long ! 

The value of plants may be faid to depend 
on the taking up : thefe fixty plants, for 
inftance, were, as they flood, worth their coft 
— twenty {hillings; but, after they zvere taken 
up, they were not worth the carriage ; and the 
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lofs is lefs than the difappointment ; there 
being no other to be had in the country; nor 
any time to be loft in fetching others from 
a diftance. 

When a quantity of plants are wanted, it 
is but common prudence to fend an experi- 
enced perfon to attend to the taking up; 
or to make it part of the agreement, to pay 
for none, but what fhall be taken up in a 
workmanlike manner. 

. Not the fupply of fap only, but the liabi- 
lity of the plant in the foil, depends on the 
roots ; whole length Ihould be proportioned, 
as it generally may be, to' the height of the 
plant ; and, for plants of four to eight feet 
high, the length of root ought not to ba 
lefs than one fourth of the height. 

Distance. In cafes where plants are re- 
quired to b zpurchafed, the expence of plant- 
ing refts, principally, on the number of 
plants; and this on the distance at which 
they are planted. 

Thus an acre of ground, planted at every 
rod, requires one hundred and fixty plants : 
at every half rod, fix hundred and forty ; at 
every quarter of a rod, two thoufand five 
hundred and fixty. 

In 
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In a timbertree plantation, the advantages 
of fetting the plants in clofe order are thofc 
of withftanding with greater fortitude the 
feverity of feafons, and of afllfting to give 
each other an upward tendency in the firft 
ftage of their growth: the difadvantages, 
thofe of encrcafing the number of plants ; — 
of crouding the plantation fo as to prevent 
the ufe of the plow, in the firft inftance — 
and, if not timely reduced in number, of 
robbing each other afterward of their requifite 
nourifhment ; as well as of drawing each other 
up tall and weak : a circumftance, this, in- 
finitely more prejudicial to their future pro- 
fperity, than that of fpreading too much in the 
firft flage of their growth. 

Neverthelefs, I am of opinion, that low 
{lender plants, — plants under a quarter of a 
rod high, — cannot be fet out, with propriety, 
at more than a quarter of a rod afunder : un- 
lefs fome other expedient, than a clofe ar- 
rangement of living plants, could be hit 
upon to give them warmth and an upward 
tendency, in the firft ftages of growth. 

In a large undertaking, where plant- 
ing goes on in continuance, from year to 
year, nothing is loft by planting clofely ; 

each 
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each young plantation being a nur- 
sery ground, out of which the fupernu-i 
merary plants may be removed, as occafloa 
may require. 

But, in the more ordinary business of 
planting, where a particular plantation, 
or fuite of plantations, being made the bu- 
finefs of planting is finiflied, thefe fuperriu- 
merary plants are too frequently fuffered, 
through misjudgment, or falfe delicacy, to 
do irreparable injury to the plantation ; by 
crowding, after the firft ftage of growth, 
and .forcing up too rapidly, thofe which 
ought' to form the grove, in its more ad- 
vanced ftages. . . / ; 

Thefe reflections lead aptly to the expe- 
dient of giving the required Iheltef and up- 
right tendency, in the firft ftages, by DEAtr 
plants ; as the fprayey tops of coppice 
wood, or the top wood of fuch trees as forfti 
thickly furniflhed branches; ..hi; •. ’« 

By this expedient, • three fourths of the 
expence of plants (fuppofing the coft and 
putting in of the dead plants to be no more 
than the carriage and expence of planting 

Vol. II* E e . live 
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live ones) would be faved. Thus, if jnftead 

of planting living plants, at every quarter of 
a rod, they were put in at every half rod 
only, and eftimating the coft of fourfoot 
plants at fifteen fhillings a hundred, the 
■faving,, through this expedient, would be 
upwards of fourteen pounds an apre : namely* 
four pounds fixteen fhjllings, inftead of nine-, 
teen pounds four Ihillings. 

And, belide this great faving in the origi- 
nal expence, two other advantages would 
arife from fuch a prattice : the dead plants 
might be readily removed, (and again re- 
placed) to admit the plow (or the fpade with 
greater freedom) into the intervals ; and the 
regularly progreflive decay of fuch plants 
would be a more natural and lefs dqngtrous 
way of- relieving the ftandards, than the 
abrupt xeipoyal of live ones *. . 

{Jene.ral management. This. spring, 
the ground being fufiiciently moift, the holes 
have not been watered. 

> " V 

The method of planting has been 
fin&ilar to that of laft fpring. The naked- 

' ROOTED 

* Thw> however, by way of intimation. 
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Rooted plants have been fet upon hil« 
locks of mold, formed in the bottom of 
the holes to receive them; fpreading the 
roots and fibers wide on every fide, in the 
birdsfoot manner, and difpofing them tire 
over tire, as nature had difpofed them in 
the nurfery, and as their liability, now, and 
their profperity, hereafter, required. 

Workmen. This fpring, the plants have 
been put in, chiefly, by a fee of four : a 
tutored planter and his helper going before, 
to bed the roots, with two followers, to fill 
in, and tread firmly, the remainder of the 
mold ; loading the! roots, leaving the fur- 
face globular, and as firm as a floor; the 
foil, in this cafe, being fomewhat light. 

This fet, when fully in their work, put 
in about twenty tall plants an hour ; or one 
plant in three minutes: the expence of 
planting fuch fullfized plants (fix to ten 
feet high) deliberately , and firmly , being little 
more than half a crown a hundred : and hur- 
rying them in, carele/sly, would haye coft 
eighteenpence or two (hillings. 

E e 2 Whether 
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Whether in planting or in taking up, 
the workmen’s dire&ions have been to pro- 
ceed with deliberation : a minute more 
or lefs, in either of thefe operations, being 
incomparable with the difference between 
miscarriage and success. 
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ESTATES. 

PURCHASE value of land* — See v. i, 

P- 15 - 

Rental value of land. — i. 1 7. 

Rental value of tithes— i. 18. 

BUILDINGS *. 

Bricks at the kiln, 1 6s. a thoufand. 

Laying bricks, 41. a thoufand, digging 
the foundation included. 

E e 3 Bricklayer's 

* For the price of timber fee WOODLANDS, 
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Bricklayers day Wages, 12 d. 

Carpenters day wages, 22 d. 

Thatchers day wages — the ordinary wages 
of the feafon. 


HEDGES. 

• Tranfplartted hawthorn, 7 s. a thoufand. 

Stakes, in the wood, 6 d. to "jd. a fcore. 

Edders, , 9 d. a bundle of fixty, 

or threepence a fcore. 

Planting a new hedge, — fee min. 123. 

Stocking a live hedge, 31. an acre, and 
the roots. 

Felling a fullgrown hedge to the flub, 9 d. 
an acre *. 

Cutting hedges fenceheight, 10^. to 14 d, 
an acre. 

Laying or plalhing a hedge, and fcour- 
ing the ditch, id. “a. fide” — or id. a yard. 

Making a flake and edder hedge — very 
flout — 1 8 d. an acre. 

Rough flake hedge without edders, ir. 
an acre. 

. . Morticing 

* An ACRE, in this neighbourhood, is 3* yards, 
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Morticing polls (two holes) ij. a (core. 
Pointing rails, $d. a fcore. 

Putting down polls and rails, nd. an 
acre. 

Hedge carpenters dayswork, ai d. 
WOODLANDS. 

Stocking and butting middlelized timber 
trees, lSd. a. tree. 

Butting fuch trees, 4 d. a tree. 

Peeling bark, ioj. to ioj. 6 d. a ton. 

Binding faggots, labourers finding bands, 
$d. a fcore. 

, employer finding bands, 

4 d. a fcore. 

Cutting polls ar.d rails out of top- 
wood, ij. a fcore. 

Cutting Hakes out of ditto, id. a fcore. 
Sawing oak, 35. 3 d. a hundred feet. 

alb, 3J. 

elm, 3J. — 

poplar., 2j. 6 d. — - ■ — 

“ Cleaving” laths, 4 d. a bundle of five 
fcore. 

E e 4 


Cutting 
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Cutting and fetting up cordwood, zs, a, 
cord. . ' 

Qak in the rough, i 8 d. to zs. a foot *. : 
Elm in the rough, gd. to 15. a foot. 

Afli — r — gd. to 15. -■ 



Poplar Si. to 14^. +< 

Oak inch board, 3 d. a fquare foot. 

Elm 1 id. ' 

Afh : — — Uj. • 

, * 

Poplar 1 \d. - 

Aflr axletrees, 35. to 35. 6 d. each. 

r> fellies, fix inches, 125. a trine of 


thirteen. 


narrow, ‘85. a trine r 


E.lm naves, 4$. a pair. 

Oak fpokes, 135. a trine of twentyfive. 
Polls or rails in the wood, 4 d. to 6i. 
each. 

Alh ljiths, 15. a bundle, of five fcore. 
Spray faggots, 85. to 105. a hundred of 
fix fcoi'e. 


Rough roots, 25. or 35. a load X ! 
Dimenfions of cordwood, fee v. i. p. 104, 


PricQ 


t f • • : * . ' 

' * - ■ r _ ' 

* Price of bark. See min. 139. 



f See min. 163, 
l Coals cheap. 
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Price of coalwood, ioj. to 12 s. a cord. 

Re- cording wood, 6 d. a cord. 

Burning charcoal, id. a bulhel. 

A load of charcoal, 12 bags of 12 inde* 
terminate bulhels each. 

PLANTING.. 

Double digging fward, 18 inches deep, 

1 $d. a rood Of 32 fquare yards. > 

Digging holes two feet diameter, and two 
feet deep, in doubledug ground, § d. each. 

Coft of planting, fee ii. 419. 

Acorns in a common year, ir. a bufhel, 
planting acorns, 55. an acre, ii. 405. 

WORKMEN. 

YEARLY WAGES, 

Waggoner, 8 to 10 guineas*. 

Maid, 3 to 5 guineas. 

Yoiith, 4 to 5 guineas. 

Lad, 2 to 3 guineas. 

DAY WAGES. 

Winter ( i Nov. to 1 Mar.), is. a day-f-. 

Spring 

* Gave a waggoner, the fummer half year, 6 guineas; 
the 'winter half, 4 guineas. 

f With fmall beer, in this and every other cafe. 
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, * „ 
•* 

Spring (ift Mai'cb tc hay time), 14^. a day. 
Hay time, — iSd. a day* 

Harveft,— ts. a day *. 

„ Autumn (harveft to iftNov.), 14^. a day. 
Women in autumn and fpring, 6 d.a,nd beer. 

•> : 
V 

• in haytime, 9 d. and beer. 

Boy, 4^. to frd. in autymn and winter. 

r?-. ' . : \ ' 

HOtJSE EXPENCES. 

* «■ 

s / * 4 . ^ 

Beer— for the quantity drank, fee ji. 48. 
Malting barley, 5^. a bulhei. 

Grinding wheat, 5*/. a bufiiel. 

Coals at the pit about 5.1. a ton. 

IMPLEMENTS, 

* < 

Waggon about 20 guineas. 

Double plow — woodwork, 2 $s. Ironwork 40* 

Single plow- — ■— — — — ioi. 

185. to 20 s., < . * 

Wheelwrights* wages, 22 d. to 2 s. a day. 
Leatherwork of the harnefs of one horfe, 

3 S J - to 40^. v 

Waggon ropes, $d. to .6 d. a pound. 

Cart- 

[ 

• . 

• Gave in a late harveft, i&/. a day. 
t See i. 134. 

. . . ’ 1 • . a . . . 
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Cartgreafe, ready mixed, 3 ^. a lb. 

Spade, 3*. 6 d. 

BLACKSMITHS WORK. 

Common ironwork, 4 d. a lb. 

Working over old iron, 2 d. alb. 

Wheel tird, 27 s. a cwt. 

Tire nails, 4 d. a lb. 

Shares and draft irons, 5^. a lb. 

Strong chains, 5^. a lb. 

Traces and backhands, 6 d. a lb. 

Laying a Ihare, ij. * 

Laying a coulter, 7 d. 

Sharping a fhare or coulter, id. 

Shoe, $d. 

Remove, i\d. 

SOIL PROCESS. 

Underdraining. See min. 106. 

Plowing with a double plow, five 'horfes 
man and boy, 13X. a day. 

with a fingle plow, three horfes 

pian and boy, js. 6d. a day. 


MANURE 
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MANURE. 

Dung, at Tam worth, ior. 6 d. a waggon 

load. 

• | 

Lime, at the kiln, 8.?. to ioj. a chaldron. 
Piling* and mixing compofl:, id. a cubical 
yard. 

Turning and watering lime, 4 d. a load of 
lix quarters. 


Turning and watering dung, \\d. a cart 

« 1 •••' *■ 1 

load. 

Spreading dung out of hillock, id. a load. 

out of carriages, feeii. 36. 

Wheeling mud or mold, with one wheeler 
to two fillers, \\d. a cubical yard. 

with one wheeler 

to one filler, id. a yard. 

with two wheelers 

te one filler, *3^. a yard. 

SEED PROCESS. 


c • * f * * ' < ■ ■ 

“ Turfing” oafs> aboqt 6 d. an acre. 
Ciofsfurrowing deep and wide, and chop- 
ping and raking the mold fmooth on either 

*T # T * 3 

“ fide the' trench, id an acre. 

VEGE- 
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VEGETATING PROCESS. 

Hoing turneps twice, 8i. with ale. 

once, $s. 

‘ ; — by the day, 2s. 6 d. 

Handweeding turneps coft about id. an acre. 

HARVESTING. 

Reaping wheat, by the threave, 4 d. to 6 d. 

oats, , 3</. 

wheat, by the acre, 6 j. to 8 j, 

Mowing and fheaving oats, 55. an acre. 

barley into fwath, i8i. an acre. 

oats , 16 d. an acre. 

.Taking up potatoes, id. to id. a bulhel. 
.Gave in lieu of harveft fupper, is. a man, 
and 6 d. a boy. > 

FARMYARD. . 

Thrafhing wheat and binding the flraw, 

4 d. to $d. a bulhel (of 9 gallons). 

barley, -16 d. to iSd. a quarter.' 

• oats, 8 d. to 10^. = . 

Winnowing days paid for extra.' 

Cutting oats in‘ftraw, &c. i 8 d. a day and 

. - " board 

?v. A 
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board (for 40 bulhels), or \d. a bufliel 
(rounded up). N. B. Cut very fine. 

Strawyard keep of cows, is. a week. 

flirks, 9 d. -. 

Thrafher extra for foddering in the yard, 
is. a week (Sunday included). 

• GRASSLAND, 

Cutting furface drains. See min. 32. 

Expence of underdraining. See min. 106. 

- — fpreadingdrain mold. See min. 64. 

Mowing meadow grafs, 21 d. an acre. 

-“feeds,” 18 d. an acre. 

Spudding boar thiftles coft about lid. aiv 
acre. 

Sweeping off the weeds of pafturegrounds 
with the fithe, — by the acre, 3 d. to 6i.— by 
the day, before haytime, 18& 

AGISTMENT. 

Mayday to Michaelmas. 

Gl'own horfes, 6or. to 70 s. 

Two year olds, 45*. to $qs. 

Yearlings, 35J. to 405. 

Fatting cows, 351. 

T wo-year old heifers, 2 54. 

Yearlings, 151. 

Marc 
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Mare and foal, in fummer, 3*. a week. 

Young horfes, after Michaelmas, i6toi8i. 
a week. 

Cows, at head lattermath, aj. a week. 

4 

Field Iheep, from Michaelmas to Lady- 
day, at ordinary keep, zs. better keep, zs. 6 d. 
to 35. 

Failure Ihcep, in fummer, at head keep, 
id. a head a week. 


MARKETS. 

Road team, (waggon 5 horfes man and 
boy), 145. a day 1 

Waggoner’s “ fpending money,” 6 d. to if. 
a journey ! 

Turnpikes, 4 \d. each horfe in narrow-, 
wheeled carriages. 

** Chapmanry” on a load of corn, ir. 

Standard bulhel (of Tamworth) “ thirty- 
fix quarts — nine gallons. 

Bag of wheat, 3 bufhels. 

• — Barley, 4 

Oats 4! 

Weight of a bag of wheat, 1 o fcore to to 
fcore and 1 6 lb. 

Quarter 
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List of Fates.' 


Quarter of oats, at Tamworth, 9 bufhels; 

, at Afhby, 8 , 

■ ■■ ■ — , at Burton, 9 . 

Score of oats, at Lichfield, 22 . 

Load of oats, at Lichfield, 4Tcore, or 88 
bufhels. 

, at Tamworth, 10 quarter, 

or 90 bufhcls. 

Load of barley, at Tamworth, 10 quarter, 
or 80 bufhels. 

wheat, at — — — — -, 20 bags, or 

60 bufhels. 

a 

PRODUCE. 

See the clofe of each Article# 



* 
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AGRICULTURAL 


PROVINCIALISMS 


OF THE 

DISTRICT 

OF TH£ * 

MIDLAND STATION. 


A. 


^CRE ; a fpccies of long meafure confifting of 
32 yards; four roods. 

AIGLES ; icicles. 


B. 


BATCH ; a grift ; a quantity of com fent to mill 
hence batch bag. ( . 

BATT1N ; a trufs of ftraw. 

BEACE ; — the plural of beaft ; cattle : not pecu • 
liar to this diftritt : having a plural termination 
which might well be received into the eftablifhed 
language. • 

BEGGAR’s NEEDLE ; fcandix fefitn-venerh— 
fhepherd’s needle. 

Vol. II. F f To 
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To BELT ; to Brear the buttocks and tails of fhcep. 
BENTS ; feedhems of the blade graBes. 

BOOSINGS ; the Palls of cattle. 

BOOSING STAKE ; the pop to which Pall cattle- 
are faPcncd. 

BOWLDERS ; a fpecics of round pebble common 
to the foils of this diprift. 

BRAB ; a fpike nail. 

BREEDING INANDIN ; fee i. 300. 

BRUSH ; Pubble ; as a wheat brufli, &c. 

BUCKET ; a common bow-handled pail. 

BULE ; the bow handle of a pail. 

BUSHEL ; two strikes, or bulhels. 

BUT ; the lower Pem of a timber tree ; as well as 
the root end. 

BUTTY ; partner; as fellow fervant or labourer. 
BYSLINS ; the PrP milk of a cow newly calved. 

C. 

CADLOCK, ROUGH ; Jinapii arvenfu ; wild 
muftard. 

CADLOCK, SMOOTH ; Irafica napus; wild rape. 
CAMP; a hoard of potatoes, turneps,&c. See i. 250. 
CANSH ; a fmall pile of faggots, &c. To “ canft* 
them up” is to foim fnch a pile. 

CAPS; hoodPreaves of corn shucks. 

CHAPMAN RY ; that which is abated or given 
again, by the feller, on receiving money of the 
buyer. 

To 
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To CLAM; to hunger or ftarve, as cattle. 

CLAMMED, or welly clammed ; half ftarved 
for want of fufficient pafture or fodder. 

CLEAS ; the claws of cattle and fheep. 

CLEFT ; timber fit for coopers’ ware, fpokei, 
laths, See. 

CLEVVY ; a fpecies of draft iron of a plow. 

CLUSTERS ; crouds or clumps of turneps, Sec. 

COAL SMUT ; a foflil, or an cffiorefcence, found 
on the furface, over feams of coal ! 

COCK ; a fpecies of draft iron of a plow. 

COCKHEADS ; centaurca nigra ; meadow knoh- 
weed. 

COLTS ; yearling horfes. 

COM 1 NS ; commonage. 

COPPY ; coppice. 

To COPPY ; to cut down for underwood. 

CORD ; a certain quantity of Wood. See i. 104. 

CORD WOOD ; topwood, roots, See. cut and fet 
up in cords. 

CORNED ; furnifhed with grain. 

COTTER ; an iron key to a bolt. 

CRACKED ; cloven, as a fheep oh the back or 
rump. 

CRATCH ; a hay rack. 

CROWFLOWER ; the ranunculus tribe ; crowfoot. 

CULL 1 NGS ; refufe : outcafis. 

CUSHION-RUMPED ; having two extraordinary 
bundles of fat upon the rump. 

F f 3 CUT- 
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CUTMEAT ; fodder, generally oats in flraw, cut 
into fhort lengths, as chaf. 

D. 

DAGLOCKS ; locks of wool cut off the buttocks 
and tails of lheep. See i. 446. 

DAIRIER ; dairyman. 

DEA NETTLE ; galeopjis tctralt: wild hemp. 

DIGGING; a fpit in depth. See min. 106. 

To DITCH ; to flick to ; as the clamminefs of 
mowburnt hay flicks to the cutting knife. 

DOGFENNEL ; anthemis cotula, tsfe. corn camomile. 

DONKEY ; dampifh ; dank. 

DRINK ; ale. t 

DYCHE ; ditch. 


E.- 


E A SINS; eaves. 

ELDER ; the udder of a cow, Sec. 

ENTAILS; ends of lands, m. 75. 

EYE ABLE ; lightly ; plealing to the eye ; fpoken 
of flock, Sec. 


To FEED; to grow fat; alfo to fat, as grazing 
flock. 

FEEDERS ; fatting cattle. 

FEEDING PIECE ; grazing ground. 

FEG ; 
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FEG ; rough dead grafs. 

To FETTLE ; to adjufl ; to put in order. 

FIN; anonis arvenjis ; reftharrow. 
FINCH-BACKED ; white on the back ; as cattle. 
FITCHET ; or FIDGET ; a polecat. 

FLEWS ; phlemes, for bleeding cattle, &c. 

To FLOAT : to overflow, or water, as grafsland : 
alfo to pare off the furface of fward. 

To FLOAT UPWARD. See min. 27. 

FOO T TRENCHES ; fuperficial drains about a 
foot wide. 

FOREIGNERS ; Ilrangers. 

FORE FLANK ; a point of Iheep. See v. i. 
p. 398. 


G. 

GALLS ; vacant or bald places in a crop. 

GALLY ; fcattcred with galls. 

GARNER ; a bin ; in a mill, or a granary. 

GAUN ; a gallon meafure ; alfo a fmall tub. 
GEERING ; the ladders and fide rails of a waggon. 
A GIFTY DAY ; a boon day'; as a dayswork 
given by neighbour to neighbour. 

GLUT ; a large wooden wedge. 

GOLDS ; chryfanthcmum f( return ; — corn marigolds. 
GOOSE TANSEY ; potentilla anferina ; filverweed. 
GORSE or GOSS ; furze, whin. 

GOUTY ; difeafed and fwelled by fubterraneous 

J I 

water ; as boggy tumours, at the bottom, or on the 
fide of a hill. 

Ff 3 


GREEN 


f 


PROVINCIALISMS. 

GREEN SAUCE ; rumcx acetofa ; forrel. 
GRUDGINGS • pollard ; fine bran. 

GUTTER ; trench, or grip. 

H. 

To HACKLE ; diminutive of to hack ; as to 
“ hackle turneps to pull them up with a little 
twopronged hack. (See YORK. ECON.) 

HAIROF ; gal'mtn aparine ; cleavers. 

HARD IRON; ranunculus arvcnjls ; corn crowfoot. 
HAT ; heated ; as hay or corn. 

HEARTH ; the floor on which wood is clrarre<L 
HEN GORSE ; ononis arvenf.s. See fin. 
HENSCRATLINGS. Scei.151. 

To HIKE ; to ftrike with the horn ; to dofs ; to bipe. 
HILLOCKY ; full of anthills. 

HOODS'; tire covering fhcaves of flrucks : hood- 
Jheaves. 

HOG. See Lambhoc. 

HOSE ; the vagina, or Jhcath y of corn. 

HUBS ; naves of wheels. 


I. 

INANDIN ; from the fame line of parentage. See 
i. 300. 

JOINT GRASS ; galium verum ; yellow bedflraw. 

KERNEL j 


V 
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K. 

KERNEL ; a bundle of fat before the fhouldcr ; 
the Jh'ift. 

To KIBBLE ; to crufii ; to grind imperfe&ly. 
KIDS; faggots. 


LAG ; a defeft of timber. See min. 141^ 

LAKES; pools or puddles of water Handing in 
roads, or on land, after rain. 

LAMB-HOGS; yearling flieep before shearday. 

LAP-LOVE ; convolvulus arvenjts ; corn convolvu- 
lus; alfo polygonum convalv. climbing buckweed. 

LAY ; pafturage for the fummer ; joift; agiftment. 

T o LAY ; to pla/h, as an hedge. 

LAYLANDS ; grafs ridges in common fields : 
arable lands which have been fuffered to lav 

J 

down to grafs : — hence lay as above; and hence, 
probably, ley and high. 

LIVING; a tenement, or farm. The common 
field townfiaips were divided into a certain num- 
ber of “ livings.” 

LOCUSTS; chafers; brown beetles. 

LOW ; a hill ! hence the names of various hills ; 
and hence the 

LOW COUNTRY; the hills of Staffordlhire, &c. 
the Morelands. 


F f 4 


MAUPLE ; 
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PROVINCIALISMS. 


M. 

' ( 

MAUPLE; maple. 

MAW SKIN; the ftomach of a calf; ufcd in 
cheefemaking : veil, &c. &c. 

MEADOWS; the dips or bottoms of vallies in a 
Hate of grafs. 

MEATY ; flefhy, but not fat; fpokcn of grazing 
ftock. 

MUCK ; dung, compoft. 

N. 

NATHE ; nave of a wheel. 

P. 

PAD ; path. 

PASH of rain ; a heavy fall of rain. 

PASSER, or nailpaffer ; a gimblet ; or piercer. 
PEAKRELS ; men of the Peak of Derbyshire. 
PENNY WEED; rhlnanthus crijla-galli ; rattle. 
PINFALLOW ; winter fallow. See i. 241. 
PINGLE; a fmall croft, or pightlc. (Norf.) 

To PIKE; to glean. 

To PILE; to break off the horns of thrafhed 
barley. 

PILING IRON ; a tool ufed in piling barley 
and Sometimes tally oats. 

' ’ POOTHERY; 
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POOTHERY ; clofe, muggy, fultry ; fpokcn of 
the weather. 

: Qi 

QUART of butter ; three pounds. 

QUEECE ; the wood pigeon. 

R. 

RAMGETTER ; fee i. 422. 

RAUNPIKED; — provincial of raven-picked-, 
ftagheaded, as an old overgrown oak ; ) aving 
the humps of boughs handing out of its top. 

RAW ; wet and cold, as the foil in 1 'ome feafons ; 
unfit to receive the feed. 

To REAR ; to rife up before the plow, as the fur- 
rows fometimes do in plowing ; frequently owing 
to a bad plow, or a bad plowman. 

ROOD ; a meafure of eight yards in length ; or 
thirtytwo fquare yards ; fomewhat more than 
two fquare rods or perches. 

ROPE ; the preterite of to reap ; fpoken of corn. 

RUCK ; a. rough bundle or heap of any thing. 

RUNNING BULL of a harrow ; fee i. 143. 

To RUN OUT ; to grow or fprout as corn in 
Jiarveft ; alfo to fcour, as cattle. 


SARVER, 



t 


PROVINCIALISMS. 

S. 

SARVER, (that is ferver) a horfe or liable 
fcuttle. 

SCORE ; twenty pounds : ufed in (peeking of the 
weight of cattle and fvVine. 

SCRAWLY ; thin and ravelled, as corn. 

SEEDS ; young.grafles ; — land newly laid to grafs. 

SEEDNESS ; feed time. 

SETS ; plants of potatoes, See. 

1 SHADE ; a filed ; as “ a cow fhade.” 

To SHADE ; to lhcd, as qorn. 

SHARE GR ASS ; car/x hlrta ; a fpecies of fedge. 

SHARHOG ; (that .is, a Jhare or Jharn hog) % 
yearling fheep after shearday : fceiAMEUoo. 

To SHEAVE ; to bind corn. 

SHEARDAY ; the fhearing day of fheep, Jhcep- 
Jhtaring . 

SHUCK ; twelve fhcav^s of corn fet up in the 
field : Jhoch : Jlook. 

SLASHER ; a plajhcr or pleach of a “ laid” hedge. 

SLUDGE ; mire. 

SLIDE ; a Hedge. 

SLIT ; a crack or cleft in the breail of fat cattle. 

SOCK ; the drainage of a farm yard : hence socjc- 
pit, the receptacle of fuch drainage. 

SOUGH ; a covered drain of any fize. 

SPADE-BIT ; the quantity of foil raifed by 
one effort of the fpade : perhaps the etymon of 

/r' tf * 

SPADE- 
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SPADE-BONE; tiie fhoulder bone; the blade 
bone ; perhaps the fhoulder bone of a liorfe or 
an ox, was the fpade of our anceftors. 

SPINNEY ; a clump, or fmall plantation, or 
grove. 

SPANNER; a wrench; a nut ferew-driver. 

SPINAGE, WILD; chcnopodium ; goofefoot. 

SPRIT ; fprouted, as corn in the field. 

SPOKEN, CHAIN ; an appendage of a waggon, 
peculiar to this difirift ; a long ftrong chain, to 
be fixed to the fpoke of the wheel, when the team 
is “ flailed” or fet faft in a flough. 

To SQUEAN ; to fret as the hog. 

STALE} handle of every kind; as fork-ftale, 
plow-ftale : hence probably the corruption p lew’s 
tail. 

To be STALLED; to be fet faft in a flough, or 
bad road. 

STATUTE ; a hiring day of farm fervant9. 

To STOCK; to grub: fee i. 102. 

STODGED; filled to the ftretch; as a cow’s 
udder with milk. 

To STOMBLE ; to trample, or poach, as wet foil. 

To STOOL; to. ramify as corn; to Jlock, to tiller, 

STRAW-CUTTER; 4 cutter of ftraw, &c. into 

chaf. 

STRIKE ; bufhel; the common term. See bushel, 

STRICKLESS; ftriker of a bufhel, &c, 

STUMP; poft. 

SWAUF i cart coom, 

TANKARD 
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T. 

TANKARD turnep ; the pudding, or long-rooted 
turnep. 

THACK, he. ; thatch, he. 

THAVE ; a young ewe. 

THONE; fomewhat damp and cold} not tho- 
roughly dry. 

THOROUGH } an interfurrow between two 
ridges. 

THREAVE ; twentyfour Iheaves. 

THROO} a Hip or width of corn, which a fet 
of reapers, he. drive before them, at once ; 
whether it confll: of one or more lands or 

ridges. 

TON KEY ; a modern provincialifm : a word 
lately introduced, I believe} and appears to be 
at prefent of uncertain meaning} — Ihortlegged 
and deep carcafed } refembling the Chinefe breed 
of fwine. 

TRINE; of jellies thirteen } of ffokes tventyfive. 

TRY } a corn lkreen. 

To TRY ; to lkreen. 

TUNNINGDISH ; the common name of a tunnel-, 
which is perhaps the diminutive of tunning difb. 

XUPMAN ; a breeder of, or jkaler in TUPS, op 
rams. 

TURF ; fward — grafsland, See ii. 39, he. 

To TURF} to adjuft the furface of fown turf. 
See i. 209. 

TURN j 
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TURN ; year, or time. 

TURNEPING ; colledling turneps. 

TWITCH, common; triticum. repens ; couc - 
grafs. 

r — — black ; fejluca duriufcula ; hard fefcue. 
" running; agrojlh alba\ marfh bent. 


- W. 

<* 

WAGGONER; an upper man fervant ; carter. 
WASTRELS; outcafts; as waftrcl bricks, &c. 
WALLSPRING; acold, wet, fpringy, or fpewy 
part of land. 

WALL; the Item of a rick is called the walls. 
WEDDERGETTER; fee i. 422. 
WHIT-TAWER; a collarmaker; the common 
name. 

WILLOW EED; polygonum penfylvanicum, &c.; 

perficaria; fmartweed. 

WIND; (the i long) a winch, or wince. 

Y. 

YELLOWS; genijla tinfloria ; dyers’ weed. 


EKD of the second volume. 


«r 

Publi/hcd by the fame AUTMO R,' 

klN'tJT^S of AGRICULTURE^,, 
c • 

I N 

S U R R E Y. 

«*' 

'f'HESE ARE A SERIES of minutes or memo- 
randums, made on tlie more intercftlng circumllances, 
arifing ill the bufinefs of farming. Giving the inex- 
perienced, a comprehenfive view of the real trafifac- 
tions of hulbandry. And drawing, from' the more 
Unking incidents, whether of fucccfs or mifcarriage, 
pradtical inferences, for the ufe of thofe, who are 
farther advanced in rural knowledge. 

To the minutes is added a digest or syste- 
matic index, in which the niihutfes atfe dafled 
and referred to, under the feveral heads or diviiiort 
of the general fubjeft, to which they respectively be- 
long : each head being explained, by an enlarged 

I 

view of the refpective fubjedt ; the whole exhibiting 
a GENERAL OUTLINE of the ART and SCIENCE of 
AGRICULTURE.- . . 

Also# 
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- ALSO, 

EXPERIMENTS and OBSERVATIONS 

CONCERNING 

AGRICULTURE and the WEATHER. 

IN THIS PUBLICATION, the bufineft of the 
farm is regiflered, systematically, under the fc- 
veral heads, or lubjcfts, of which the art of agricul- 
ture confifts; practical INFER ENCes being drawn 
from each year’s experience. With a methodical 
register OF experiments, and obfervations on 
experimenting. Together with general obser- 
vations on scientific agriculture. 

This is principally intended as a fpccimen or form 
of a scientific register ; through whofe means 
the pra&itioner ; in having under his eye a record 
of his practice ; and in taking, annually, aretro- 
fpe&ive view of his paft experience, drawing from it 
praftical inferences, as a balls, on which to raife his 
future management ; may, in a few years, acquire 
more accurate ideas, more certain knoiv- 
ledge, refpefting his own particular foil and litua- 
tion, than he would probably afeertain, during a life- 
time of illiterate practice. 

Thefe two publications, comprizing a regiller of 
live years’ experience, on a farm of 300 acres of va- 
rious foils, are now joined, in one volume, quarto ; 
which, as well as fonie feparate copies of the latter, 
may be had of thepublilher of the prefent volumes. 

. ALSO 
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ALSO, ('7r t*ivo Volumes Ofiavo,) 

THE 

rural economy 

o r . 

NORFOLK. . 

Thefe volumes are publilhed in purfuance of a 

PLAN FOR PROMOTING AGRICULTURE, by Col- 
lecting the ESTABLISHED PRACTICE of SUPERIOR. 

Husbandmen, in different diflri&s of the ifland ; a 
plan, which is deferibed in a preface to thefe vo- 
lumes (and which is farther explained in anadver- 
tifeme'nt prefixed to the rural economy of clo- 
cestersiiire). 

The management of estates, including rent 
and covenants, leafes, buildings, fences, and plant- 
ing: the arable management; particularly 
with refpeft to marl, tillage, wheat, barley, turneps, 
and buckweet: the management of stock; 
more efpecially the method of fatting bullocks with 
turneps abroad in the field, as praCtifed in Eaft 
s Norfolk, arc feverally treated of. 

To this detail of the pra&ice of the bell-cultivated 
diftridt of the county is added, a feries of minutes 
on various branches of rural knowledge. 

ALSO, (in two V ilumti Oflavo,J 

THE 

RURAL ECONOMY 

or 

YORKSHIRE. 

Thefe volumes are in continuation of the fame 
plan ; including the three branches of rural econo- 
mies ; namely, the management of estates, 
planting, and husbandry ; as pradlifed in the 

more 
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more agricultural diftri&s of this county. With a 
geographical defcription, of the county at large, and 
with a fhadcd map, fhowing. at fight its natural fur- . 
face, as divided into mountain, upland, and vale. 

Thefubjefts more particularly treated of inthefe 
volumes are — the inclofingof commonable property 
(an intereflingand important fubjeft, whofe princi- 
ples are here invefligated and explained) . Drinking 
pools; roads; hedges; woodlands. Clearing rough 
grounds from the roots of trees andlhrubs,and fod- 
burning or breaft-plowing fully explained, andren- 
dered applicable to the improvement of the royal 
waftes: the draining and improvement of low 

grounds : lime, as a manure, amply treated of : corn 
weeds and their extirpation : vermin and their de- 
finition. The dog confidered as a fpecies of ver- 
min, and an objeft of taxation : the probable 
evils of paper money, and the impropriety of its 
being fuffered to be coined by country bankers. 
Raifing frelh varieties or forts of wheat. The cul- 
tivation of rape or cole feed. Raifing frefh varie- 
ties or forts of potatoes, and their cultivation with 
the plow. The cultivation of raygrafs and faintfoin; 
and the ancient and modern methods of laying land 
down to grafs. The management of grafsland; 
particularly the management of pafture grounds 
and aftergrafs. The breeding, &c. of horfes. The 
breeds and points of different defcriptlonS of 
cattle and fheep. The rabbit warrens of the 
Wolds. — The improvements of the Morelands. 
With acopiousgloflary, and prefatory obfervat ons 
concerning the provincial language of Eaft York- 
fliire, 

Vol. II. G g ALSO, 


ALSO, (in two Volumes OfiaVo,) 

T H * 

rural economy 

• O T 

glocestershire, &C. 

Another Compartment of the fame Defign. 

The leading fubjefts of thefe Volumes, are the 
Summer Management of Arable Crops,— the Grafs - 
land Management,— the Culture of Saintfoin, — the 
Stallfatting of Cattle,— a minute detail of the Manage- 
ment of the Dairy; and moil efpecially the making of 
cheese, in Glocestershire and Northwilt- 
shire; with general obfervations on the improve- 
ment of that art : together with a detail of the 
management of orchards and fruit liquors, 
{namely cider and perry) in Herefordshire. 

It is proper to be oblervcd, in this place, that the 
management of fruit liquor, being the only fub- 
je& which 1 have attempted to treat of in detail, 
without having previously had, myfelf, fome con- 
fiderable lhare of pra&ice, a more than ordinary 
cautioufnefs was bellowed on that article : the copy 
was fir ft perufed by a gentleman equally conver- 
fant in the theory and the p raft ice of the art, and 
was finally read to a professional man of fuperior 
(kill in the more difficult ftages of the procefs. 
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grazing, m. 12 1 . 

Scum of calcarious water 
analyzed, m. 33. note. 


Seafon of fowing oats. m. 82* 

barley, m. 

QO. p. 213. 

Seed procefs, L 208. 

, change of. m. 93. 

Seminaries, rural. L 121. 
Semination, L 208. 

Servants, place of hiring, 
m. 1 T. 

Shakefpear bull, L 222. 
Sheaving oats. m. 8 zT~ 
Sheds for cattle, L 32. 

, their proper fltuation. 

m. 28. 

Sheep, L 375. 

, new variety of, L 380. 

, origin of the un- 
proved breed, L 381. 

> means of improve- 
ment,. L 281. 

, defcription of the im- 
proved breed, L 388. 

, comparative merit, L 

3 8 9 - 

, gen. obf. on, L 404. 

— > the feveral breeds rc- 

quifite in this ifland, L 41 2^ 

— > breeding. 414. 

grazing, L 440. 

7 , gen. obf. on their 

improvement, h 461. 

' — -• theirperfedtions con- 

fidered, L 464 

-, inftance of great 

profit by fliarhogs. m . 13. 
inftance of differ- 


. ence in breed, m. 30. 

— 7* a ftriking accidental 

variety, j.t. 6 o. 

> on theprofitablcnefs 
' of fliarhogs. m. 103 

'Sheep. 
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Sheep, on wheat. M. 113. 
Shepherding, i. 446. 

Ship timber, its importance. 
M. I49. 

■ — , internal fup~ 


ply of. M. 154. 

Shucks, obf. on hooding. 

M. 10. and 81. 

Sides of hills confidered as 
fites of planting. M. 157- 
Slates, blue, i. 26. 

Sledge, its ufe in a wet har- 
veft, ii- 240. 

its ufe in planting, 

ii. 403. 

Slopes, confidered as fites of 
planting. M. 157. 
Slovenlinefs, penalties on, 
propofed. M. ’](>■ 

Slugs, obf. on. M. 84. note. 
Smiths Ihops, common on 
farms, m. 48. 

Smut, negative caufes oh 
m. 8. 

Snow, its effe& on pines 
and firs, ii. 412- 
, a remarkable fall 01, 

ii. 414- . 

Sod, draining, 1. } 9 1 ’ 

— — , drains, their efficacy. 

M. 109. . . 

, fences and draining. 

M. 49. 

Softgrafs, obf. on. M. 73. 
Soil, i. 6. and >88. 

, management of, 1. 189. 

Soughing, practice in. m. 
106. 

Sowing on the frefh furrow, 
its good effeft. m. 4 t - >- 
Sowing, on time of, M. 82- 


Sowing, feafon of. M. 9 O* 
p. 213. 

Spreading drain mold. M- 
64. and 69. 

Spring feed, i. 271- 

, progrefs of 1784 — 


i. 148. 

-, progrefs of 1785 — 


i. i f»3- 
Stables, i. 32. 

Stackguards, i. 35. 

Staggers in horfes. M. 70. 
•104. and 1 16. 

Staking plants, obf. on. M. 

146- P- 354 * . 

Staking plants not required 
in ordinary cafes, ii. 402. 
Stallions, i. 3x0. 

Stallion fhow of Aftiby.M.37. 
Statfold farmery. M. 25. 

oak, fale of. M. 1 39. 

_ wood, age of. m. 

I 2Q« 

afh, fale of. M. 1 63. 

Stilton cheefc, i. 355 - 
Stock, on the prefent fear- 
city of. M. 1 10. and 122 * 
Stocking timber trees, mi— 
nutia; of. M. 143- 
Strawyard man. i. 228. 
Stubbles, inftance of weed- 
ing. M. 77 - 

Sty, one for fatting on a 
particular plan, i. 455 * 
Subfoil, i. 189. 

Succeflion, i- 186. 

Summer fallowing, inftance 
of. m. 18. 

— , its ef- 

fe£t on foul land, ii. 36. 
note. 

Sutton 
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Sutton Ambion in wheat in 
1785. m. 98. p. 225. note. 

■ fair. ki. 107. 

Surface draining, an inftance 
of. M. 32. 

Swidland dates, i. 26. 
Swilcar oak, its fize. m. 149. 
Swine, i. 451. 

, gen. obf. on their 

improvement, i. 461. 

T. 

Taking up plants, inftance 
of vile pra&ice, ii. 414. ' 
TaJlow, i. 401. and 480. 
Tamworth fair. m. 15. 
Tapping oaks, obf.on.M.143. 
Tenancy, i. 16. 

, gen. obf. on. M. 24. 

Timber, i. 104. 

, valuing, i. iot. and 

m. 139. note. 

, pruning, m. 143. 

— — , proper age of felling. 
m. 149. 

, quantity of. .vr. 154. 

• , foreign, its cffeft. m. 

*54- 

— ; , great ikill rcquifite 

in converting. M. 158. 

, converting in Stat- 

fold wood. m. 163. 

Tithe, i. i&. 

Training timber, obf. on. 
m. 143. 


Turf drains, i. 19 1. 

— — , their efficacy. 

M. IO9. 

Turfing, i. 209. 

Turneps, i. 253. 

, lift of MINUTES 

on, i. 258. 

crop, the effeft of 

full quantity of feed. M.115. 

grazing, in Iheds 

and in the field, m 118. 

■ ■ beetle defcribed. jvr. 

61. 

beetles, obf. on the 

mifchievoufnefs of. m. 84. 

■ beetle, exp. on. w. 

84. 

— bug defcribed. m.6 i. 

— bugfly, exp. and 

obf. on. m. 84. 

fly — lee Turnep 

Beetle. 

dugs. m. 84. note. 

tenthredo, exp. aird 

obf. n. m. 84. 

Turneping in froft. m. 115. 

U. 

Underdraining, i. 189. 

, prattice in. 

M. I06. 

* — , on the effi- 
cacy of turf drains. m. 109. 


V • 

young oaks in Valuing timber, i. 101. an 

15. M. Iff . . 


hedgeiows. m. 155. 

timber trees, its 

ufe. iv. 166. 

Turf, i. 268. 

“ — > obf on. m. 1 7. * 


m. 139, note. 

Vegetable economy, bark 
. ripened by froft. m. 93. 

~ , — obf. 0 

lpruce firs in a wet fitua 
tion. m. 164. 


I N D E X. 


Vegetables, their disadvan- 
tage with refpeft to moif- 
ture. M. 164. 

Vegetating procefs, i. 210. 
W. 

Waggon, i. 136. 

paths, i. 56. 

Waters, theirqualities,i.282. 

, calcarious of Au- 
drey- m. 39. . . 

■ of the Dove. m. 42. 

- - , their different qua- 
lities. M. 42* 

Watering grafsland, i. 273. 

- , by float- 

ing upward, m. 27. 

• ■ , inftance 

of good effett. m. 46. 

- dung requifite in a 

dry feafon. m. 45. 

, inftance of 

pra&ice. m. 47. and 57. 
lime. m. 3. 

• ridges, pradicc and 
obf. m. 68. 

• the foil before 

planting, m. 146. 
Weather, i. 144. 

Weeding a ftubble. m. 77.. 
Weeds of grafslands, fpecies 
of. m. 55. 

• ot pafturegrounds, 

though not palatable, are 


perhaps not pernicious to 
cattle, ii. 1 1 c. 

Weeds of pafturcs, mowing. 
M-5t. 

• , inftances of fhame- 

fnl negleft. 76. 

Weeford wood, lale of. M. 

1 38. 

Wheat, i. 232. 

lift of MitWTES on, 

i. 238 

Wool, i. 4O2. 

, its importance in 

this ifland, i. 405. 
Woodlands, i. 98. 

* — ,cuUureof.iv.i 24 - 

, fite of. M. 124. 

draining, m. 125. 

, natural, v. 127. 

, farther obf cn 

their culture in W arwick- 
fhire. m. 136. 

, cultivation evi- 
dent at Statfolc'. m. 156. 

• , obf. on railing 

afhes in the interfpaces of 
cak woods, m. 166. 
Woods, the deceitfulnefs of 
their appearance. M. 139- 
Workmen, i. 131. 

Y 

Yeomanry, i. 14 - 
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